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Editorials 


PILLARS OF PEACE 


Libertas praestantissimum, declared over fifty years ago 


| EO XIII, in his brilliant encyclical on human liberty, 
that, in the domain of morality and politics, the 


followers of Liberalism deny the existence of any divine authority to which 
obedience is due, and proclaim that every man is the law to himself; from 
which arises that ethical system which they style independent morality, and 
which, under the guise of liberty, exonerates man from obedience to the 
commands of God, and substitutes a boundless license. The end of all this is 
not difficult to foresee, especially when society is in question. For when once 
man is firmly persuaded that he is subject to no one, it follows that the 
efficient cause of the unity of civil society is not to be sought in any principle 
external to man, or superior to him, but simply in the free will of individuals. 
. . . For, once ascribe to human reason the only authority to decide what is 
true and what is good, and the real distinction between good and evil is 
destroyed . . . and, given a code of morality which can have little or no 
power to restrain or quiet the unruly propensities of man, a way is naturally 
open to universal corruption. 


“Darkness over the earth,” as it has been called, or properly 
Summi Pontificatus, the first encyclical of Pius XII, October 
26, 1939, supplies a sequel to the words of Leo XIII. 


Today . . . the false views held in earlier times have been amalgamated 
with new inventions and misconceptions of the human mind. And this 
perverse progress has been pushed so far that nothing is left but confusion 
and disorder. One leading mistake We may single out, as the fountainhead, 
deeply hidden, from which the evils of the modern state derive their origin. 
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Both in private life and in the state itself, and moreover in the mutual 
relations of race with race, of country with country, the one universal 
standard of morality is set aside; by which We mean the natural law, now 
buried away under a mass of destructive criticism and neglect. 


World disorder today is plainly and basically moral dis- 
order. It stems from the rejection of that moral order which 
is, as St. Augustine put it, the outcome of the intellect and 
will of God commanding the observance of the natural order 
of things and forbidding its disturbance. When man separates 
‘himself from the natural law, he divorces himself from the 
natural order of things, from his rational self, and thus from 
the world center and his center which is God. By so-called 
independent morality man becomes.a law to himself which is 
anarchy. Independent morality leads to the law of the jungle, 
the law of universal conflict, the law of might as right, the 
law of the survival of the fittest. 

There has been no lack of good intentions in the mass of 
recent literature dealing with the coming peace. Nevertheless, 
at the back of many of the plans proposed vague policies 
rooted in “independent morality” are only too apparent. 
Public opinion, more than ever, is in need of the guidance of 
clear principles. It is for this reason that a small work’ of 
Msgr. Fulton Sheen is deserving of special attention. Know- 
ing that there can be no lasting peace unless our policies and 
plans are based on moral principles, Msgr. Sheen has proposed 
seven “foundations of peace . . . principles, not programs; 
principles not plans” (p. 10). 

His first principle is the union of men of good will, a union 
not for religious purposes, which is altogether impossible, 
but for social purposes, which is both possible and practical. 
If a Catholic and a Protestant engaged in religious discussion 
are suddenly attacked by a lion they “will interrupt their 
controversy to do battle against their common enemy, of 
course. In like manner, the forces at work today are animal, 


1SzveN PILLARS OF Peace. By Fulton J. Sheen. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1944. Pp. 112. $1.75. 
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demonic, anti-human. The human asserts itself against the 
anti-human” (p. 20). 

Peace is not declared, it is made. If we are to get down to 
the basis of peace, we must reorientate man by bringing 
him back to the natural moral law and its fundamental appli- 
cations in every sphere of human activity. Hence a second 
Pillar of Peace: “Everything that happens in the future de- 
pends on whether the world is to be run by blind irrational 
forces of power, or to be governed according to certain im- 
mutable moral principles with which man can cooperate as 
a free and rational being” (p. 40). 

A third Pillar of Peace is the bold application of moral law 
to economic life. 


This principle of personal right and social use avoids both the extreme 
error of Liberalism and Capitalism which makes the right to property ab- 
solute and the extreme error of Communism which denies personal rights 
altogether by overstressing common use. We have become so accustomed to 
emphasizing property rights, that we completely ignore the fact that God 
maade this world for all men (p. 45)... . To suggest that the solution of our 


economic problem is not in the economic order, but in the moral, is to bring 
on one’s unoffending head the charge: the suggestion is impractical. Certainly 
it is impractical! That is why it will work. Our choice is not between 
individualism and collectivism; it is between a mechanistic socialistic collec- 
tivism and a moral spiritual collectivism (p. 58). 


Another Pillar of Peace is to be found in safeguarding 
individual human personality against the aggression of the 
State. “The State exists for the person; not the person for 
the State” (p. 60). This is a basic American political doctrine 
as well as a clear deliverance of the moral law. “That brings 
us back to the beginning. What is an American? An Ameri- 
can is one who believes that his rights and liberties come to 
him from God, and that they are therefore inalienable, and 
that no State on the face of the earth can take them away” 
(p. 75). 

The fifth Pillar of Peace is declared to be the following 
moral principle: “The basic moral principle of Domestic 
Society is: The family is the natural unit of society and the 
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right of education belongs primarily to the parents, not to 
the State” (p. 76). “The future of America is in the homes. 
... The rebirth of the home is conditioned upon three factors, 
all of which are grounded on the moral law” (p. 84). These 
three factors are the permanence of the marriage bond, the 
fruitfulness of the marriage state, and mutuai sacrifice. 

“Freedom is a moral power, not a physical power” (p. 87). 
This basic principle of the social order is given as the sixth 
Pillar of Peace. “Physical freedom is the power to do what- 
ever you please; moral freedom is the right to do whatever 
you ought” (p. 87). There is no meaning to freedom apart 
from moral law. This applies to the Four Freedoms. “Not 
a single one of these freedoms is an end in itself; they have 
meaning only in the context of the moral law of God” (p. 89). 
“Freedom of religion will die, if we shirk our responsibilities 
or duties to God. Freedom of speech will die if we shirk our 
responsibility to truth. Freedom from want will vanish if we 
shirk our responsibility to our fellowman. Freedom from fear 
will vanish if we shirk our responsibility to love those who are 
in distress” (p. 90). 

The seventh Pillar of Peace is a basic principle of the 
international order. “The world is one because it was made 
by one Lord and is governed by His moral law” (p. 97). 
This truth cannot be emphasized too often. “This moral 
principle that we can have One World only on condition of 
one law breaks immediately with the commonly accepted 
principle that (because no city in the world is more than 
sixty hours from an airport) the world is one. . . . Unity de- 
pends therefore not on communications but on the singleness 
of purpose for which communications are used” (p. 100). 
The application of the moral law to relations between nations 
demands that the international order be juridical, realistic, 
admitting no double standard, and uncompromising. 

Such principles of peace are well known in Catholic circles. 
It is to be hoped that Seven Pillars of Peace will find a large 
circle of readers in the non-Catholic world. The crying need 
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of the day is to gain the cooperation and support of right 
thinking men, to the end that humanity may be brought to an 
acknowledgment of God as the basis of the fundamental 
dictates of the natural moral law: Msgr. Sheen makes an 
appeal for this cooperation. What is more important, in his 
encyclical letter, Caritate Compulsi, Pius XI called for such 
cooperation. It is well to recall that appeal. 


Thus we see today what was never before seen in history, the Satanical 
banners of war against God and religion brazenly unfurled to the winds in 
the midst of all peoples and in all parts of the earth. . . . In this conflict 
there is really question of the fundamental problem of the universe and the 
most important decision proposed to man’s free will. For God or against 
God, this once more is the alternative that shall decide the destinies of all 
mankind in politics, in finance, in morals, in the sciences and arts, in the state, 
in civil and domestic society. . . . In the name of the Lord, therefore, we 
conjure individuals and nations in the face of such problems and in the throes 
of a conflict of such vital interest for mankind. . . . Let them all unite to- 
gether even at the cost of heavy sacrifices, to save themselves and mankind. 
In such a union of mind and forces, they naturally ought to be first, who are 
proud of the Christian name. . . . But let those also loyally and heartily 
concur who still believe in God and adore Him, in order to ward off from 
mankind the great danger that threatens all alike. For in truth, belief in 
God is the unshaken foundation of all social order and all responsible action 
on earth; and therefore all who do not want anarchy and terrorism, ought 
to bestir themselves with a will in order that the enemies of religion may 
not attain the goal they have so loudly proclaimed to the world. 


If that appeal is answered there can be hope for a genuine 


world peace. 
Fordham University. IGNATIUS W. Cox. 


* * * 
TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY OF CHRISTENDOM 


ATE in the afternoon of a bright, warm day in May, in 
the year of Our Lord, 1272, St. Thomas Aquinas rode 


through the Gate of San Gallo into the city of Flor- 
ence; and still later, as the shadows lengthened across the 
piazza, he reached the Dominican convent of Santa Maria 
Novella. There he would stay for a number of weeks. He 
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would take his share in a General Chapter of his Order. He 
would organize the Studium of the convent; and he would 
appoint, as professor, his famous student Remigio Gerolami. 

Often enough the massive friar strolled in the narrow 
streets; and it is difficult to believe that his towering bulk did 
not catch the attention of an alert, wide-eyed, large-headed, 
small-bodied, curious lad who had just turned seven, and who 
lived in the nearby parish of San Martino. The name of the 
boy was Durante di Alighiero Alighieri; and they called him 
Dante for short. When the eyes of the boy and the friar met, 
as I am sure they must have met, the heart of the most pas- 
sionate of Christian lovers went out to the soul of the deepest 
of all Christian thinkers. 

It is a marvel to me that neither Cimabue nor Giotto, who 
were living in Florence at the time, nor Fra Angelico, who 
lived there later, ever thought of putting that meeting on can- 
vas; for the meeting of St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante Ali- 
ghieri in 1272 was a symbol of the triumph and tragedy of 
Christendom. 

A symbol of triumph, because in that year 1272 the prayer 
of Our Lord to the Father “that all may be one as thou, 
Father, in me and I in thee” was as nearly fulfilled as, per- 
haps, it can ever be fulfilled in this valley of tears. In that 
year of Our Lord 1272, the mystical body of Christ was one 
in international law, language, learning and ecumenical 
Christian life; one in the institutional organization of what 
men then called the Sacerdotium, Imperium and Studium— 
the Church, the Empire and the academic world; one in re- 
ligion, civilization and culture; one, above all, in the funda- 
mental conception without which there can be no lasting 
peace in States or schools or home or persons—the conception, 
that is, of the nature and purpose of power and wisdom and 
love. 

In that year 1272 Christendom was one by reason of power- 
ful, wise and loving leadership. On the throne of Peter there 
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sat an energetic and learned Saint—Pope Gregory X. In the 
Holy Roman Empire, the heir of Charlemagne, Rudolf of 
Habsburg seemed—at least to Dante—to be a candidate for 
Heaven. And on lesser thrones there were kings who were 
at one and the same time soldiers and scholars and saints. The 
most perfect of all Christian kings, Louis of France, had died 
but a short time before; and in that very year a fellow crusader 
with St. Louis, Edward the Just, the noblest of English kings, 
began his remarkable reign. In Spain, Alphonsus the Wise 
of Castile was administering the great code of laws he had 
finished, the Siete Partidas. 

In that year, too, there were unnumbered persons, simple 
citizens of Christendom, who understood that all peacemak- 
ing must begin in the soul; and who, therefore, had brought 
their senses and feelings and fancy under the rational rule of 
intelligence, conscience and taste and these, in turn, under the 
Ultimate Sovereignty of the Truth and Goodness and Beauty 
of God. 

And so it was that when the little lad looked up into the 
peace on the face of the towering friar he could have seen 
there a picture of the peace of Christendom. But he could 
not have known that in the year of Dante’s birth, 1265, that 
Saint had begun his great work on the metaphysics of the 
peace of Christendom, the Summa Theologica, and that, one 
day, in this Summa the poet and Saint would meet for a 
second time. : 

After Beatrice was dead, Dante fell in love with wisdom. 
He listened to the lectures of Remigio Gerolami in the con- 
vent of Santa Maria Novella. He pored with passionate pene- 
tration over every question and article, every definition and 
distinction, in the Summa Theologica. He studied with espe- 
cial affection the articles on the Trinity, the sublime Mystery 
of the Peace of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit in the Divine 
Consortium of Infinite Power and Wisdom and Love. The 
articles on the Trinity seemed to Dante a Jacob’s Ladder that 
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reached from earth to Heaven; and rung by rung he climbed 
it to the top. 

It all starts so simply in the first article of the twenty- 
seventh question of the Prima: “Whether in God there is any 
procession?” —Utrum in Deo sit aliqua processio. From here 
the inexorable logic of Scholastic theology moves on in a vic- 
torious anabasis—from two processions, to four relations, to 
five notions, to the missions of the Divine Persons, visible and 
invisible, in time and Eternity; and so on to the Mystery of 
Creation—and then to the problem of evil. In the seventh 
article of the thirty-ninth question St. Thomas’ vision, like 
that of an eagle, looks into the flaming realities of the Person 
of the Father as Power, the Person of the Son as Wisdom, 
the Person of the Holy Spirit as a subsistent Breath of Infinite 
Love. 

From this high pinnacle of theological speculation, the 
Saint looks down to the distant earth, to what seem, from that 
height, to be the infinitesimally tiny realities of nature and 
man and human history. Can those dim and dingy things, 
he asks, be linked with the transcendencies of this high vision? 
The answer is breath-taking in its simplicity. Yes, they are, 
and must be, linked. There is no depth but in it may be seen, 
however darkly, some reflection of the Divine Infinitudes. 
Everywhere on the lowliest sands of nature the Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit have walked—and there they have left 
their footprints. There is no intellect so dull, no will so 
twisted and, therefore, no human society so disordered but 
bears the image, however dim or distorted, of the Power and 
Wisdom and Love of God. Jn creaturis, igitur, rationalibus, 
in quibus est intellectus et voluntas, invenitur repraesentatio 
Trinitatis, per modum imaginis; in quantum invenitur in eis 
verbum conceptum et amor procedens. 

An image of the Trinity . . . wherever, and in so far as, 
there can be found rational knowledge and moral virtue! 
Those words cut the young poet’s heart like a two-edged 
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sword. Where, he kept asking himself, as the years went on, 
where could he find in all Christendom rational knowledge 
and moral virtue? St. Thomas had died in 1274, at the height 
of his powers; and with him, it seemed to Dante, Christen- 
dom had perished too. Ripples were turning into waves on 
the great wide lake that once had mirrored the Trinity. Warm 
breezes of lust had come out of the East and South; cold winds 
of doubt were blowing down from the North; and from the 
West, a blast of political tyranny was about to break. In his 
vision, the poet could see three beasts—a lion, a spotted leop- 
ard and a hungry wolf—coming out of the “dark wood” to 
prowl in the cities of men. Pride and Envy and Greed stalked 
in the streets of Christendom. Into the old harmony of power 
and wisdom and love, there had crept the discordant notes of 
tyranny, folly and lust. The long afternoon of Christendom 
had turned into evening; and in the dusk and the mist Dante 
could see, like lightning, the first flashes of nominalism in 
philosophy and of nationalism in politics that would be fol- 
lowed by the rumbling thunder of the Great Revolts—Prot- 
estantism, Rationalism, Pragmatism. And after the thunder 
would come the storm—the chaos of totalitarian night and 
the horrors of worldwide war. 

That is why the meeting of St. Thomas and Dante in 1272 
was a symbol both of triumph and tragedy. 

Dante’s vision of that lightning and thunder and storm 
took shape in a song. The world has called it the Divine 
Comedy, but it was, in reality, an elegy on the passing of 
Christendom, a dirge on one of the most tremendous of his- 
torical tragedies. 

In that Song there is a third meeting of the artist and the 
Saint. 

In the flight of his fancy from the “dark wood” of pride 
and greed and lust to the Light and Love on the Face of the 
Triune God, the poet reaches the ocean of created light we 
call the sun; and on its surface, he sees two constellations of 
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stars so bright that the sun seemed dim beside them. The stars 
shone and sang and danced, like lovers at a wedding feast: 
because, in the symbolism of the poet’s Paradiso, all life is 
light, all speech is song, all movement is a dance of joy. At 
last there was a pause in the dance, and the leader spoke. He 
was, he said, Thomas of Aquino; and he named, one by one, 
other luminaries of Christendom, gathered about him. 

Then the Song of the Dancing Stars continued. It was a 
song about the footprints and the image of the Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit in nature and human history, a song 
about the consummate prudence of King Solomon’s use of 
power, about the cherubic wisdom of St. Dominic and the 
seraphic love of St. Francis of Assisi. But even in the Saints, 
the song went on, the image of the Trinity is blurred; because 
even the Saints are, in part, the work of nature; and nature 
is a painter that has “the habit of art, but a hand that trem- 
bles.” Only twice in all human history has the beauty of the 
image been seen undimmed—in Adam and in the second 
Adam, Christ. Only in these two direct products of the Divine 
Art, was the wax so warmed by Eternal Love that it could be 
stamped with the Luminous Image of Uncreated Power. ... 

Today we have moved a long way from the year of Our 
Lord, 1272, when the boy saw the peace of Christendom on 
the face of the friar; a long way from 1292 when the youthful 
Dante discovered in the Summa Theologica the metaphysics 
of Christian peace; a long way from 1312 when Dante, in the 
Divina Commedia, sang of the “brown air”—l’aere bruno— 
of the departing day of Christendom. 

In our day the brown air became black midnight. Totali- 
tarian tyranny defying the Power of the Father, plunged the 
family of nations into a chaos of blood and tears, a disorder 
of death and destruction. Philosophical folly, scorning the 
Wisdom of the Incarnate Word, darkened our schools into a 
night of mental doubt, and moral despair and aesthetic degra- 
dation. And in our homes and market places, the spotted 
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leopard and the hungry wolf, reckless of the Love of the Holy 
Spirit, still roam at will. 

It is out of these depths that we who are citizens of a 
ravaged Christendom cry unto the Lord. We plead for world 
peace. We pray “that all may be one as thou, Father, in me 
and I in thee.” In that prayer Dante and St. Thomas must 
meet once more. From the supreme artist we must learn to 
be Christian “realists,” to understand that in human history 
the image of the Trinity will always be painted with hands 
that tremble; that not even Solomon, Dominic and Francis 
could fashion on earth a perfect and perpetual peace. But 
from St. Thomas Aquinas we must learn to be Christian 
“idealists,” to understand that as long as rational knowledge 
and moral virtue remain on earth, Divine Power and Wisdom 
and Love are near at hand. If each of us, in our own way, 
will strive to keep both reason and Revelation in our learning 
and law, human love and Divine Charity in all our economic 
and domestic relations, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit will 
walk in our midst once more. Only then can there be world 


peace. Only then will the prayer be answered “that all may 
be one as thou, Father, in me and I in thee.” 
Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 


* %* * 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


RESIDENT Roosevelt’s address to Congress on March 

P: 1945, was apparently not intended to give a definition 

of “unconditional surrender,” but rather an enumeration 

of the policies to be followed in treating Germany, once “the 

German people, as well as the German soldier” have given 

up and surrendered. Thus an official interpretation of the 
formula is still lacking. 

Surrender, in the usual sense of the word, does not constitute 

a form of terminating war. Nevertheless, the term “surrender” 

as used by the President was obviously intended to indicate 
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the procedure in which the present war against the Axis 
powers is to be brought to an end and peace is to be established. 
Such procedure implies, therefore, a political act. Most writ- 
ers on international law mention as acts by which wars have 
been terminated in the past: (1) Abstaining from further acts 
of war by the belligerent powers; (2) a formal peace treaty; 
(3) a formal declaration on the part of one party, “provided 
the other party to the conflict does not resume hostilities or 
otherwise decline to recognize the act as possessing the sig- 
nificance which its enemy attaches to it.” (4) Subjugation, 
which is the annihilation of the enemy as a subject of inter- 
national law through annexation of his territory. These ways 
of terminating a war can be reduced to the formula: wars are 
terminated by agreement based upon mutual consent, tacit 
or explicit, of the parties involved; or by the extinction of the 
political existence of one of the parties to the armed conflict. 

Apparently none of these ways of terminating a war and 
restoring peace can be identified with “unconditional sur- 
render” or, more precisely, with a capitulation stipulating 
unconditional surrender, even if this type of an essentially 
military agreement is considered as transferable into the po- 
litical sphere. In fact, there is no reason to assume that a 
capitulation could not be concluded as a political agreement, 
i.e., between States involved in war and with the surrender 
(conditional or unconditional) of a whole State as its ob- 
jective. As in case of a military capitulation, two aspects have 
to be considered, the factual surrender and the juristic-po- 
litical act. The latter may be construed as an acceptance in 
advance by the capitulating power of any terms the victor 
may impose on the vanquished. Such act apparently requires 
a formal and explicit declaration of the capitulating party. 
This declaration must be made by one State to another, and 
through the proper political authority, i.e., the authority 
empowered to conclude a peace treaty; and obviously it also 
requires ratification if the laws of the country so provide. The 
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war-terminating act, in essence an international treaty, is com- 
pleted as soon as the victorious party through its competent 
organs (for instance in the case of the United States, through 
the President, with the constitutionally required advice and 
consent of the Senate) announces the terms. 

Some writers refer to unconditional surrender thus con- 
ceived (properly, political capitulation stipulating uncondi- 
tional surrender) as “unconditional submission,” the most im- 
portant consequence of which is that the imperium of the 
vanquished State devolves upon the victorious party. As far 
as the conquered State’s power over territory and population 
is concerned, it is commonly agreed that no more—and it can 
certainly be added: no less—than the conquered State pos- 
sessed is acquired by the victor. Consequently, if the capitulat- 
ing State possesses totalitarian power over its subjects, this 
totalitarian power will be acquired by the conqueror. In 
addition to this power derived from the devolution of the 
imperium upon the conqueror, the latter is ex contractu au- 
thorized to impose whatever terms he sees fit on the defeated 
enemy who by capitulating unconditionally has consented to 
the terms in advance and without any reservation. 

In spite of the juristically unlimited rights of the victorious 
power, even early writers recognized the victor’s need of 
restraint, according to the “common rights of humanity.” On 
the other hand, the extent to which this mitigating principle 
is to be applied depends on the special circumstances of the 
case, particularly on the character of the capitulating enemy 
and on considerations of security. Thus de Vattel observed: 


But if a sovereign is dealing with a perfidious enemy, it would be imprudent 
to trust his word or his oath. In such a case the sovereign may with perfect 
justice act as prudence requires, and take advantage of a successful war and 
follow up his victory until he has broken the excessive and dangerous power 
of the enemy, or forced him to give adequate security of proper conduct in 


the future. 


The absence of a duly authorized German government as a 
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partner to a war-terminating agreement may induce the Allies 
to issue a unilaterally formulated “Declaration of Peace,” 
stating the end of the state of war, and containing a set of 
ordinances and regulations to initiate and organize the state 
of peace. This unilateral procedure seems superior to any 
contractual form of terminating the war, even in case com- 
petent representatives of the German Reich should be avail- 
able and willing to sign a peace treaty. The reason is that any 
agreement can and will be contested under various pretexts. 
Whenever the defeated party feels that it has recovered suf- 
ficiently to shake off a burden accepted under the threat of 
physical compulsion, it is apt to produce arguments to prove 
essential changes in circumstances tacitly assumed or explicitly 
referred to in the treaty. The doctrine that treaties between 
States are not vitiated by the fact that one of the parties was 
under duress when the pact was concluded is the logical scion 
of a system of law which culminates in war as the ultima ratio 
in settling international disputes. Indeed, until self-help is 
effectively outlawed in the field of international relations, this 
doctrine appears to be the indispensable supplement to almost 
any peace treaty. Generally accepted by writers on inter- 
national law, it is heartily welcomed by victorious powers to 
which it seems to hold out the promise of a peaceful future 
without the need for any further exertion on their part. How- 
ever, it very seldom happens that the vanquished accepts this 
doctrine with equal enthusiasm and unreservedly. He looks 
upon it as a convenient buttress for the victor’s claims, and 
considers the peace instrument as a Diktat to be ignored or 
openly declared as null and void as soon as the superiority of 
the victor fades away. Thus the standpoints of victor and 
vanquished differ basically: while the victor is inclined to 
trust in the sanctity and validity of such treaty, the vanquished 
observes burdensome terms only as long as he must. In this 
irreconcilable discrepancy between the contracting parties’ 
mental and factual attitude toward treaties, concluded under 
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duress of one party, lies the danger, to the victor, of a peace 
treaty and similar contractual arrangements. Relying on the 
binding force of the treaty and the good faith of the other 
party, the victor lulls himself into a pernicious belief in a 
false security, and he easily forgets that only his own un- 
relenting alertness and armed preparedness will compel the 
defeated enemy to honor the peace terms. 

The case is essentially different if no agreement has been 
made. Then, stripped of the illusions created by juristic fictions 
and deprived of any basis for wishful thinking, the victor is 
necessarily aware of the true nature of the situation. He knows 
exactly what he must expect should his vigilance ever relax. 
Indeed, a universal and full understanding of the fictitious 
character of an imposed peace treaty should provide a strong 
incentive to approach the problem of collectively organized 
international security more forcefully than in the past. 

The settling and directing of international relations by 
unilateral declaration is not alien to American foreign policy. 
The Monroe Doctrine and in a sense the Atlantic Charter 
are examples. Used as a form of terminating a war, the 
unilateral declaration would not only cast into sharp relief 
the highly dynamic character of an international equilibrium 
and save the victorious powers from a fatal error, but it would 
offer still other advantages. Whereas arrangements of a con- 
tractual nature require mutual consent to any alteration, the 
terms announced in a unilateral declaration of peace can be 
modified at any time at the will of the victor alone. The value 
of this extraordinary flexibility must not be underrated. Be- 
cause of the complexity of the problems involved, it will be 
a superhuman task to settle them all at once. But making use 
of the instrument of the unilateral declaration, the Allies 
will be in a position to bring order into the chaos of postwar 
conditions step by step, and build up the peace structure 
gradually, without having to resort to tiresome negotiations 
with the enemy whenever modifications of terms already 
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agreed upon, or entirely new arrangements appear necessary. 
However, this undesirable modus procedendi is inevitable 
once the principle of contractual procedure has been estab- 
lished, and serious difficulties are bound to arise should later 
deviations from the peace terms or from preliminaries or 
armistice terms become unavoidable. 

A further advantage of the non-contractual procedure lies 
in the fact that the question of the proper authorization of the 
vanquished country’s representatives can be ignored complete- 
ly. Representatives of the defeated State may or may not be 
present when the peace terms are announced in the declaration 
of peace. If such representatives are present they appear ad 
audtendum verbum only. It must, of course, be postulated that 
the declaration of peace be brought to the knowledge of the 
subjects of the defeated State by proper publication. 

Concerning the execution of the terms imposed upon the 
vanquished, it stands to reason that they have to be enforced 
—as in the case of a contractual peace arrangement—unless 
the conquered nation prefers to observe the provision vol- 
untarily. The preservation of peace will—again as in case of 
a treaty—depend primarily upon the victor’s armed superior- 
ity and his willingness to make use of it, or upon the proper 
functioning of an international organization equipped with 
the means necessary for maintaining peace and settling inter- 
national disputes." 

Fordham University. FRANCIS C. BALLING. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ST. THOMAS 


VERYONE talks about the awkward if not ugly situa- 

K tion which confronts the teacher of philosophy: classic 
texts of philosophy are not easily accessible to students. 

The financial and physical strain of buying Opera Omnia and 
of lugging them around, the quite justified unwillingness of 







1A fuller and more technical discussion of Unconditional Surrender by Dr. Balling 
will appear in the June issue of the American Political Science Review. 
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libraries to lend them even for short keeps, these and other 
reasons make it extraordinarily difficult for students to do 
more than check a reference or read a few pages at a time 
from the fonts of wisdom. Everyone deplores this situation, 
and few dare do about it the only thing which should be done. 
One persistently attempted remedy is to make students read, 
not the classic authors themselves, but bits of them or, worse 
still, neat, smallish, relatively cheap, books about them—cap- 
sules of wisdom. It won’t do. Pills will not cause health, nor 
will a shot in the arm simulate for long the vigor of full-flow- 
ing and constant vitality. Wisdom is not normally charis- 
matic. Health of mind, like health of body, is a matter of 
habit, growth, regimen, time, and nobody’s prescription for 
wisdom can safely omit this item: /’explication des textes. But 
before the explanation of them, come first the textes. If we 
cannot have all the texts, let the ones we have be basic, cheap, 
and portable. Then we could treat them as they deserve: we 
could mark them up, take them to bed with us, spill things 
on them, lend our own and borrow another’s, happily forget 
lenders and as happily fight off borrowers, and so on. Cheap, 
basic, physically manageable texts, these would not stop wis- 
dom from doing its work, these would answer the question, 
what are we going to do about putting classic texts into stu- 
dents’ hands? 

Dr. Pegis’ Basic Writings is an answer to that question as 
far as St. Thomas Aquinas’ works are concerned.’ Into two 
volumes Dr. Pegis puts God and the Order of Creation, Vol. 
1, and Man and the Conduct of Life, Vol. 2. The first volume 
comprises the First Part, complete, of the Summa Theologica, 
questions 1-119. The second volume contains the Third Book 
of the Summa Contra Gentiles, cc. 1-113; the First Part of the 
Second Part of the Summa Theologica, qq. 6-21, qq. 49-114; 
the Second Part of the Second Part, qq. 1-7; in all, 2218 pages 
of basic texts. 


1Basic Writincs OF SAINT THOMAS Aquinas. Ed. by Anton C. Pegis. New York: 
Random House, 1945. Pp. liii, 1097; xxxi, 1179. $7.50. 
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Many, naturally, will not find their favorite treatises in this 
collection. No matter. They will, at any rate, find the subject 
and substance of those treatises in that final form which St. 
Thomas gave them in his Summa Theologica. Besides, the 
absent texts will not be missed nearly so sorely as would the 
present ones if they were absent. If someone among those dis- 
contented with Dr. Pegis’ collection will kindly step forward 
and do a better job.... 

All things considered, it is difficult to see how the job could 
be better. The book-making is excellent: attractive binding, 
flexible and stout, good paper and proper type-size, few mis- 
prints—they can be corrected in the next printing. 

In addition to the physical excellence of the books a re- 
markable Index of Authors must be noted (I, pp. 1131- 
1179). Suppose you wish to learn what St. Thomas chose to 
quote about Aristotle’s Prime Movers. Look under Aristotle. 
There, you will find statements like these: that we have per- 
fect knowledge when we know the first cause, that in the genus 
of movable things the first is that which moves itself, etc.; 
and after each statement you will find the exact spot cited 
where, in the Basic Writings, St. Thomas amplifies each state- 
ment. Similarly for any doctrine of any author whom St. 
Thomas used, from Abelard to William of Sherwood: all of 
them are in the Index, and all that St. Thomas thought about 
each of their doctrines is summarized and properly located. 
Besides the Index of Authors there are satisfying footnotes 
which will eliminate the following experience. Let St. 
Thomas state, “for the essence which the name signifies is the 
definition, as is said in Metaphys. IV.” Mildly alert, as usual, 
you have probably looked up Metaphys. IV, failed to find any 
such statement there, have thought that maybe Metaphys. V 
would contain it, could not find it there either, and after six 
hours have finally located the statement in Metaphys. III. 
After several such chases, you have probably concluded that 
the whole business was a mysterious editorial conspiracy to 
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make verification of texts difficult, and that since you did, 
after all, verify one or two texts, you had better, in this short 
life, take the rest on faith. There is no need to lose heart now. 
Simply look at the footnote (I, p. 127) and see: Aristotle, 
Metaphys. I1I,7 (1012 a 23). There is where Aristotle says 
it. So for all the citations and quotations in the Basic Writ- 
ings: they are all run down for you. For the tremendous 
labor it involved, Dr. Pegis acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the Ottawa Dominican edition of the Summa. 

It will surprise only those who have never read St. Thomas 
to learn that he did not build his conclusions upon “oportets”’ 
drawn from thin air; he did not make up his mind before 
examining all that his predecessors and contemporaries had to 
say upon a subject; he did not think that philosophy was a 
personal affair, either his own or anybody else’s. ‘When St. 
Thomas himself reconstructs the history of philosophy, it is 
actually philosophy whose rise among men he is recording” 
(Introduction, p. xli). The tremendous implications in that 
statement, which Dr. Pegis develops, leave one with only two 
options: either philosophy is a provincial episode which merits 
only the comment of the hurried tourist before, say, a cathe- 
dral: “check that one off”; or philosophy is a wisdom with 
compelling and permanent motivations which make it the 
truth. Should one come so far as to adopt that latter option, 
one is fairly on the way to finding that among the spokesmen 
of truth St. Thomas is the first among peers. 

The text itself fairly fulfills Dr. Pegis’ purpose: to prepare 
a useful and reasonably clear English text for students, and— 
what was obviously needed to this end—to revise, correct, and 
annotate the English Dominican translation begun in 1911. 
A sample of the accomplishment of this purpose will have to 
serve. St. Thomas writes: ... /licet habitudo ad causam non 
intret definitionem entis, quod est causatum, tamen consequitur 
ad ea quae sunt de eius ratione (Pars I, q. 44,a. 1 ad1). The 
Dominican translation of ad ea quae sunt de eius ratione is, 
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“what pertains to its essence.” Dr. Pegis translates, “what 
belongs to its nature” (I, p. 427), and this is better if we wish 
to avoid any implication of “essentialism.” St. Thomas is 
saying that the ratio entis, which demands to be caused, lies in 
this, that something is being by participation. He is not 
saying, as Father Shapcote’s translation seems to suggest, that 
the ratio entis, which demands to be caused, lies in this, that 
being is essence. 

This edition of St. Thomas’ Basic Writings is a Godsend. 
Everyone knows that St. Thomas never had the influence pro- 
portionate to his stature. Whatever the reasons for that may 
have been, those reasons are no longer operative today. The 
only reason today why St. Thomas is.less widely received than 
he should be is that he is so hard for students to reach in the 
conditions under which they must work: most of them cannot 
read Latin, the Shapcote translation was too imperfect, bulky 
and costly. There is no excuse now why wisdom, once afoot 
in the Basic Writings, should not take its course. 


Marquette University. GERARD SMITH. 





Catholic Resistance in 
Nazi Germany 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


ible purpose to destroy German militarism and Naz- 
ism.” * It is self-evident that this political objective 
can never be achieved by unilateral actions of occupying 
powers. The ban on Nazi organizations, laws and institutions 
is an indispensable police measure. But the disappearance of 
the symbols of Nazism must be followed by a new spiritual 
and political self-expression of the German people. Those 
groups inside Germany which fought Hitler most vigorously 
before and after he usurped absolute power will play a lead- 
ing role in this gradual process of regeneration. Among these 
groups, German Catholics, hierarchy and laymen alike, have 
played a particularly active part from the very beginning. 
The concrete conditions of this continuous struggle of German 
Catholics, its nature and scope will be outlined on the follow- 
ing pages. The reader will realize that we cannot offer more 
than a preliminary report. Years will be required for the 
unfolding of the full story of Catholic resistance in Germany. 
But the discussion of the part played by Catholics in the 
fight against the German version of fascism cannot be post- 
poned any longer. From various quarters attempts are eman- 
ating already to suppress facts or to distort them. This is done 
clearly with the purpose of reducing to a minimum the active 
participation of German Catholics in the future reconstruc- 
tion of their country. 
In the main there are two groups which try to misrepresent 
the anti-Hitler record of German Catholics. The first has 
unconsciously adopted thought patterns of racism applying 


Tin Crimea Conference resolved that “it is our inflex- 


1Compare complete text of the report of the Crimea Conference, N.Y. Herald 
Tribune, Feb. 13, 1945. 
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them to the German people. According to this view, there 
have never existed in recent history and there do not exist 
now any “good” Germans. They assert that there was never 
any genuine opposition against Hitler and that Nazism found 
overwhelming popular support. Facts pointing to widespread 
resistance of Germans to Nazi indoctrination do not fit into 
these preconceived ideas and are glossed over. It is only too 
natural that these circles include also the manifest opposition 
of German Catholics in their own conspiracy of silence. The 
other group ignoring the fight of German Catholics against 
Hitlerism consists of professional anti-Catholics of various 
backgrounds. They entertain the vain hope of twisting recent 
history sufficiently so as to transform the final struggle against 
Nazism into an anticlerical sideshow of the more familiar 
type. 

There is little danger that these tactics will succeed in 
liberated countries and in Germany where people had an 
opportunity to observe at close range the unceasing struggle 
of Catholics against the overpowering Nazi system. How- 
ever, it is necessary to counteract this propaganda in this 
country whose public opinion is expected to influence postwar 
policies decisively. 

In all fairness it must be admitted that part of the deplor- 
able lack of information in this country about the resistance 
of German Catholics to Nazism is due to a puzzling under- 
emphasis that was given this struggle by certain Catholic 
speakers and writers here in the crucial years before Pearl 
Harbor. It is true, of course, that all available official reports 
on the persecution of German Catholics and on protests of 
German bishops were printed in the religious press. How- 
ever, above and beyond that, a full discussion of the sinister 
religious and cultural implications of National Socialism suf- 
fered somewhat by an almost exclusive preoccupation with 
other contemporary forms of materialism and totalitarianism. 

But this offers no excuse for a distortion of well-known facts 
that was found in a declaration said to have been signed by 
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1600 religious leaders of various Protestant denominations.’ 
We will deal with this statement first because it concerns the 
alleged attitude of the Vatican toward National Socialism. 
Only if we comprehend fully this phase of the problem will 
we be able to understand the methods at the disposal of Ger- 
man Catholics in their opposition to Nazism. 


I 

The ostensible purpose of the declaration of the 1600 Prot- 
estants was to urge Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin not to 
make any “deal” with the Vatican.* The main reason given 
for this demand was the assertion that, since 1929, the Vatican 
as a “political power” gained its first fatal successes in treaties 
of friendship with fascist powers. The declaration builds up 
to a climax of distortion when it has the audacity to maintain 
that the Vatican supported Hitler in Germany. 

This is, of course, a reference to the Concordat concluded 
between the Holy See and Germany in 1933 soon after Hitler 
came to power. To understand fully the significance of this 
treaty it is necessary to explain the events that preceded it. 
Prior to 1933 the Vatican had concordats with several German 
States. However, there was no such agreement with the 
federal government. After the defeat of Germany in 1918 
it Was necessary to renegotiate these concordats. Nuncio 
Pacelli, now Pope Pius XIi, conducted the negotiations. As 
a result new concordats were drawn up with some of the 
larger German States, especially with Bavaria and Prussia. 
The latter State signed the concordat in 1929.4 At that time 
Prussia was a republic governed by a democratic coalition 
government of which the Social-Democratic party was the 


2The full text of the statement has been published in the New York Times, 
Feb. 10, 1945. 

8In a clumsy attempt to cover up their one-sided anti-Catholic stand these political 
leaders were also asked not to bargain with “Protestant and Jewish establishments.” 

4This concordat with a democratic Prussian government was not unfavorable from 
a Catholic viewpoint. It created two new dioceses, Berlin and Aachen; the seat of 
Paderborn was made an archbishopric; the maintenance of Catholic grammar schools 
at the expense of the State was assured in this international treaty. 
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numerically strongest partner. The Prussian government of 
1929 was as far removed from Fascism as is humanly possible. 
Hitler was not even allowed to conduct public meetings in 
Prussia.’ It is, therefore, a matter of historical record, that 
the Vatican had not the slightest hesitation in coming to terms 
with a democratic government that would have passed the 
most rigorous tests of proven anti-Fascism. Why did the 
declaration of the 1600 suppress this most significant fact? 

The Concordat of July 20, 1933, must be interpreted in this 
historical context into which we must also bring the actual 
conditions as they developed immediately after the establish- 
ment of the Nazi dictatorship. For, in addition to extending 
the basic stipulations of the Prussian Concordat of 1929 to 
the whole Reich, it contained a new and significant clause 
prohibiting political activities of German priests.° 

To those not too familiar with the Nazi system this pro- 
vision seems to weaken the position of the Church because it 
deprived priests of the right to voice opposition in purely 
political matters. But, in reality, this clause did not give up 
anything while it enabled the German clergy to resist success- 
fully all subsequent attempts to force them into active support 
of Nazism. 

Nothing was lost politically because by the time the Con- 
cordat was signed, overt political opposition against Hitler 
had become entirely impossible for all Germans. The Nazi 
dictatorship was already firmly entrenched and opposition 
forces had to abandon old methods and organizations." The 
once powerful German trade unions had collapsed overnight 


5This ban on Hitler’s activity was possible because he was not a German citizen 
and, therefore, could not claim the privilege of free speech contained in the Weimar 
constitution. Unfortunately, other German States did not avail themselves of this 
opportunity to curtail Hitler’s hate campaigns. 

During the Weimar Republic, priests were conspicuous as political leaders and as 
members of the various parliaments. Father Brauns was the very capable German 
Minister of Labor from 1920 to 1928. A large number of priests formerly active in 
politics were seized by the Gestapo in the fall of 1944 in connection with a desperate 
drive of the Nazis to stamp out all those who would be suited to form a democratic 
peat-Nazi German government. New York Times, Nov. 18, '44. 
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and had been absorbed by the Nazi labor front. Freedom of 
speech, press and assembly had been abolished. The Nazis 
were backed by their terror organizations and made ruthless 
use of their monopoly on propaganda. The Germans were 
expected to become active members of the Nazi party or at 
least join one of its numerous auxiliaries. It is against this 
background that the ban on political activities of the clergy 
must be understood. This new rule meant that priests could 
not be forced to join the Nazi party and that the Church au- 
thorities did not allow them to enter it voluntarily. Thus 
from the very beginning of the regime, a clearly visible line 
was drawn separating the Church from all Nazi institutions 
and activities. Far from “supporting” Hitler as the 1600 
American Protestant ministers implied, the Church made 
any active participation of priests in the Nazi system impos- 
sible. 

This attitude of the Church was consistent with the long 
struggle waged by German Catholics to prevent the rise of 
Hitlerism. In 1923, Cardinal Faulhaber took a leading part 


in frustrating Hitler’s beer hall Putsch. When the Nazi 
movement got its second wind, the German bishops warned 
the faithful not to follow the red swastika banner. Severe 
ecclesiastical sanctions, especially the denial of Church burial, 
were imposed on those disobeying these rules.* Before 1933, 
the Catholic press, the numerous laymen’s associations and the 
Center party used all their facilities to combat Nazism. One 


?’The Nazi terror was already in full swing when the Center party joined with other 
groups in voting the Enabling Act of March 24, 1933. It would have been better to 
vote against it although it is quite unrealistic to assume that this could have altered 
the course of events. 

8For some details compare, “Christian Counter Attack” by Hugh Martin, Scribner’s, 
1944. When the Nazis had finally gained power, whole groups of the population such 
as civil service employees, doctors, lawyers and others were compelled to join Nazi 
organizations under the threat of economic annihilation. Hence membership in the 
Nazi party and its affiliates had virtually lost its former voluntary character. This 
was recognized by the German bishops in their Joint Pastoral, read Pentecost Sunday, 
1933, in which the ecclesiastical penalties were lifted. The bishops at the same time 
voiced a critique of the Nazi racial policies just inaugurated. It was thus quite evident 
that this Pastoral was not a reversal of the earlier rejection of Nazism. 
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proud result of this fight was the fact that among the non- 
Socialist parties, the Center party was the only one to maintain 
its electoral strength while the parties to the right were swal- 
lowed up by the rising tide of Nazism.° 

The appointment of the political renegade von Papen, up to 
that time a member of the Center party, as Chancellor was 
intended to split the united Catholic front against Hitler. The 
Center party, the Catholic press and mass organizations threw 
their full weight into the fight against the Papen clique which 
aimed at establishing a Fascist state in Germany for which 
Hitler’s cohorts were expected to furnish the otherwise lack- 
ing popular support.” 

This first attempt to split and confuse the organized Ger- 
man Catholics failed completely. The second attempt was 
the offering by Hitler of the favorable terms of the Concordat 
of 1933. It was clearly meant to placate German Catholics, 
overcome their continued inner resistance to Nazism and to 
induce the Church to put no more obstacles in the way of an 
acceptance by Catholics of Nazi principles and practices. 
This second attempt failed also. The Church signed the Con- 
cordat but it did not change its fundamental opposition to the 
whole Nazi concept of life and of government. This found 
its strongest expression in 1937 in the Encyclical “Mit bren- 
nender Sorge.” One year before Mr. Neville Chamberlain 


9A statistical analysis of election returns from 1930 to 1933 shows that Hitler 
obtained much of his strength by his ability to convert about 60% of the customary 
nonvoters into active voters for the Nazi ticket. Additional votes came to him through 
large-scale defections of former conservative voters. Finally many Communists voted 
for him on the interesting theory that a Hitler regime was most likely to get Germany 
in shape for Communism. There has been a significant shift in the Communist party 
line on this point. It now appears that a country completely in ruins but obligated to 
deliver reparations in kind is not considered the proper setting for a communistic 
“workers paradise.” Hence the Communists seem to be satisfied with the establishment 
in Germany of a mixed economic system of the type advanced by French resistance 
groups and accepted in principle by the French Provisional Government. 

10Jt was not at all the intention of the small group of reactionaries behind Papen to 
help Hitler into power. On the contrary they flattered themselves with the familiar 
idea of being able to ride the Nazi wave of the future and to establish an anti- 
democratic authoritarian regime of tory extremists. See the excellent study by W. 
Gurian, “The Sources of Hitler’s Power,” Review of Politics, October, 1942. 
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stated that he had obtained “peace in our time” from Hitler, 
Pope Pius XI declared before the whole world that the Nazi 
government had emasculated the terms of the treaty, distorted 
their meaning and eventually considered its more or less offi- 
cial violation as a normal policy." Thus the Holy Father 
warned that these practices made “every signature worthless,” 
two years before Foreign Commissar Molotoff signed a Treaty 
of nonaggression with Herr von Ribbentrop, a pact which 
supported Hitler in very tangible ways enabling him to wage 
a one-front war for almost two years. 

We can now turn to an appraisal of the resistance of Ger- 
man Catholics to Nazism within the framework imposed by 
Hitler’s dictatorship. It is not our intention to add to the 
already existing literature on the persecution of the Church 
by the Nazis.” We shall center our attention on Catholic acts 
of resistance. They consisted of individual acts and attitudes, 
of a continuous series of criticisms and protests voiced by 
the clergy and also of purely political activities. This will 
enable us to evaluate the immediate prospects of the Church 
in post-Hitler Germany. But before offering samples of this 
opposition, it is necessary to emphasize one more general 
point. 

The Nazi leaders were fully aware that their principles and 
methods were utterly incompatible with Christianity. While 
this is a matter of public record, contained in the books and 
speeches of the official Nazi “philosopher,” Dr. Rosenberg, 
and of many lesser lights, including statements of Martin 


Quoted from, “Germany and the Church, Encyclical of His Holiness Pope Pius XI” 
(America Press). This encyclical was issued in German in order to save the time 
required for translation. It was printed in the shops of a large number of Catholic 
owners of printing establishments and distributed in the early morning by trucks to 
as many Churches as could be reached. By the time the 10 o’clock Masses were to be 
held the Gestapo in many instances prevented the further reading of the Encyclical 
from the pulpits. Remaining copies were seized. Later the owners of the printing shops, 
guilty of having printed a Papal document were severely punished and their plants 
were taken over by the Nazis. 

123Compare Nathaniel Micklem, National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church 
(London. Oxford University Press. 1939) and The Persecution of the Catholic Church 
in the Third Reich: Facts and Documents (London, Burns and Oates, 1940). 
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Borman, Hess’s successor as ““Deputy-Fuehrer,” Hitler held a 
long-range view on the eventual elimination of the Church. 
He was of the opinion that it would require at least a genera- 
tion, a short period indeed considering the 1000 years of Nazi 
glory he visualized in his pathological dreams of the Third 
Reich. But pending the liquidation of the Church to be 
caused primarily by a cessation of religious instruction, dis- 
couraging of vocations, closing of seminaries and compulsory 
Nazi indoctrination of youth, he would have welcomed very 
much a measure of positive cooperation on the part of the 
clergy and laity especially to impress favorably public opin- 
ion abroad. There is no doubt that many Catholic publica- 
tions could have been continued had they only consented to 
print Dr. Goebbels’ releases or the poisonous stories emanat- 
ing from Dr. Fleischer’s news service in Erfurt. If they only 
had adopted the party line concerning the “Protocols” or the 
alleged deeper causes of the Russian revolution of 1917 they 
could have won a new lease on life. But Catholic publications 
in Germany did not print such stories. ‘They preferred to 
cease publication rather than become sheets in which Nazi 
propaganda could be planted in a Catholic environment. Of 
course, there were some short-lived exceptions. But what 
happened in such a case is vividly illustrated by the amazing 
story of the Rhein-Mainische Volkszeitung,”* formerly pub- 
lished in Frankfurt-on-Main. ‘This long-established Catholic 
daily was owned by a deputy of the Center Party in the 
Reichstag who happened to be high on the Nazi black list. 
In 1933 he was arrested and faced indictment on trumped-up 
charges. Due to the fact that the courts were not yet com- 
pletely nazified, he was acquitted on all counts. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent the Nazis from taking his newspaper 
away from him and firing the editorial staff. They contrived 
the seemingly ingenious scheme of continuing this daily with 
the same format and ostensibly as a Catholic publication but 


13The present writer was contributing editor and Berlin correspondent of this paper 
from 1924-1926 and kept in touch with its staff after his resignation. 
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completely coordinated with Nazi ideology and propaganda. 
Unfortunately, they found two locally known Catholic intel- 
lectuals willing to put this fraud over on the regular sub- 
scribers. They failed dismally. The moment it became clear 
that this “Catholic” paper had adopted the Nazi party line 
subscriptions were withdrawn by the hundreds. The local 
clergy under the leadership of their dean, Rev. Dr. Herr of 
St. Borromeo’s urged the faithful to repudiate this Nazi sheet 
appearing in the disguise of their old newspaper. The drop 
in circulation became so catastrophic that the publication had 
to be discontinued on February 28, 1935. The last issue con- 
tained an editorial by Dr. Ernst Michel, bitterly attacking 
the local clergy for having made impossible a “Catholic” 
paper adopting the spirit of the Nazi revolution. 


II 


A good indication of the strength of inner resistance of 
individual Catholics to Nazism is the fact that despite all 
pressure and intimidation Church attendance and the observa- 
tion of religious obligations had not suffered in 12 years of 
terrorism. This is not the result of a benevolent toleration of 
religious observances on the part of the Nazis. On the con- 
trary, they had to admit that in spite of their efforts they had 
tailed to “solve the Church situation” to their satisfaction, be- 
fore the war was started by Hitler. The attitude of the 
Church during the war has been discussed in an orientation 
bulletin sent out in July, 1943, by the Nazi party leaders to 
party heads and military leaders. It was marked “strictly 
confidential under personal liability,’ but it fell into the 
hands of the Allies.* The author of this Nazi memorandum 
attributes the continued loyalty of Catholics to the Church 
to an allegedly existing “religious armistice in Germany.” 
Naturally, the document accuses the Church of “fully ex- 


MExcerpts of this most significant document have been published by the Center of 
Information Pro Deo (CIP) bulletin, Jan. 15, 1945. This was soon after it had reached 


London. 
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ploiting” this situation for “its own purposes.” Very signifi- 
cantly, the writer states that “the Church knows it can attain 
its ends only if National Socialism as an ideology is destroyed.” 
To their chagrin the Nazi leadership has to admit that the 
Church is busily engaged in bringing this about. They note 
that “the machinery of solace” of the Church is “running full 
speed” and that the Church in interpreting this war as a 
scourge of God is exercising “great attractive power.” Highly 
significant also is the complaint of the Nazi leaders that the 
Church is particularly active on German soil “in the spiritual 
care for the foreign workers . . . the clergy does not hesitate 
to praise these exemplary Catholics in public.” 

While it is true that signs of more intensive religious feeling 
and activity have been noticeable everywhere during this war, 
it must be clearly understood that even before this war the 
religious situation in Nazi Germany had become so tense that 
every Catholic persisting in his habits of attending Mass, 
processions and pilgrimages thereby committed an implicit 
act of opposition to the Nazi system. This was readily under- 
stood by both sides. With the suppression of all other organ- 
ized activities of Catholics, increased emphasis was placed on 
public demonstrations of faith. Attempts were made by vari- 
ous bishops to inaugurate additional processions and pilgrim- 
ages. The Nazis fully aware of the potentialities of this de- 
velopment soon proceeded to put an end to this practice. Not 
satisfied with placing a ban on all devotions of this kind not 
customary before 1933, they discovered all of a sudden that 
even the long-established public processions, especially the 
Corpus Christi procession, had to be interfered with because 
they were apt to create “traffic jams.” Participants were 
intimidated by candid camera shots taken of them anda later 
used as evidence of their disloyalty to the Nazi government. 

This continued religious loyalty of the German Catholics 
can well be termed a forceful type of passive resistance to 
Nazism. ‘There were also incidents of active resistance on 
purely religious grounds, some of which could not be con- 
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cealed entirely from the public.” When in 1935 the govern- 
ment in Oldenburg ordered the removal of the Crucifix from 
the schools and country crossroads the deeply religious peas- 
ants in the southern part of the State rebelled openly and the 
order had to be rescinded. 

In the first years of the war, the Nazis herded the remaining 
Jews into cattle cars shipping them to the notorious extermina- 
tion camps in Poland. Monsignor Lichtenberg of St. Hed- 
wig’s Basilica, Berlin, publicly prayed for these unfortunate 
victims of Nazi terrorism. He must have been fully aware of 
what was in store for him. The Gestapo arrested him. 

These few examples must suffice to hint at the nature and 
scope of individual resistance of Catholics to Nazism. Im- 
portant also is the negative type of evidence. With two ex- 
ceptions no Catholic civic or intellectual leaders of any na- 
tional standing participated actively in the Nazi system, en- 
dorsed it or otherwise voluntarily supported it.” It is true 
that a large number of Nazi leaders, notably Hitler, Himmler 
and Goebbels come from Catholic families. But they had 


fallen away from the Church early in their lives and had 


turned into rabid anticlericals. 
The constant private struggle of Catholics against Nazism 
was helped at all times and in the most forceful manner by the 


German hierarchy. 


15Jt should be remembered that from the very beginning the Nazis imposed a most 
severe censorship on domestic happenings so that often Germans themselves remained 
ill informed of what happened even in the neighboring communities. This is important 
because most of the repressive measures of the Nazis were applied by districts, moving 
gradually across the whole country. This served to present these outrages as “local 
incidents” whereas they were in reality part of a carefully worked out schedule. For a 
long time this propaganda system proved to be very successful in deceiving circles in 
foreign countries. 

16One of course is Herr Franz von Papen, who failed completely in getting Catholic 
support behind him. The other is Professor Karl Schmitt, who liked to stress his 
Catholicism under the Weimar Republic although his doctrines on government and 
politics are incompatible with Catholic philosophy. The Innitzer episode of 1938 in 
the course of which the Cardinal welcomed Hitler to Austria remains outside the 
scope of this article which confines itself to the happenings in territory belonging to 
Germany before 1933. It cannot be denied that there existed a particularly violent 
kind of native Nazism in Austria. 
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III 


Many people try to prove their thesis that the Germans did 
not oppose Nazism by pointing to the lack of evidence of the 
existence of a strong anti-Nazi underground movement. They 
neglect completely the obvious fact that such opposition 
groups must remain by their very nature invisible and inaud- 
ible to the general public until the downfall of the terror 
regime. Thus they arrive even now at broad conclusions such 
as the severe indictment that the German people as a whole 
have consented to the mistreatment of the nations of occupied 
countries. In their zeal to arrive at a verdict against a whole 
nation before a fair trial can be held, these same people have 
overlooked entirely the fact that there remained one group 
in Germany that was able to carry on a certain measure not 
merely of clandestine but of public opposition to some of the 
most terrifying aspects of the Nazi system. This group was 
the Hierarchy. The German bishops protested vigorously 
against the cruelties committed by the Nazis in occupied 
countries. They did this in a joint Memorandum, signed by 
Cardinal Bertram of Breslau and submitted to the Nazi gov- 
ernment on December 18, 1942." In the introduction the 
Bishops refer to their previous complaints in this matter and 
state that the government had never given an answer. They 
continued that “we have asked for relief not only because of 
religious interest but also from love for the Fatherland.” Then 
the Memorandum proceeds to give a detailed account of per- 
secutions and desecrations in western and eastern occupied ter- 
ritories. While the accent is always on incidents of a specifi- 
cally antireligious character, the tenor of many statements 
makes it quite clear that the German bishops condemned the 
whole system of oppression introduced into the occupied 
countries. The following two passages of the Memorandum 
prove this important point. The Memorandum states that 
“with disgust and indignation numerous Reich Germans who 


17The text of this Memorial was released by the Office of War Information on 
May 12, 1943 and published in full in the New York Times, May 13, 1943. 
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have been settled there or have been sent there as officials 
report on the treatment of the local population by the adminis- 
trative and police authorities... .”’ Toward the end of this 
historic protest, the German bishops openly refer to the sub- 
ject nations treated by the Nazis as of inferior races as “hard 
working and upright people.” In open challenge to the theory 
and practice of the Nazi new order they then state: “One 
cannot undertake to build a new and fairer Europe and to 
destroy Christianity at the same time.” 

The religious armistice to which the circular of the Nazi 
leadership refers never existed in reality. This is illustrated 
by the New Year Pastoral for 1944 of Cardinal Bertram in 
which he complains of the circulation of anti-Christian 
pamphlets by the hundreds of thousands.” The grave concern 
of the German hierarchy about the attempts to destroy religion 
in the soul of youth is highlighted by a most unusual docu- 
ment, a Joint Pastoral addressed directly to the German chil- 
dren.” Stating that young people “are beset by many dan- 
gers and temptations which try to divert you from the ways 
of faith” the Bishops exhort the young Germans to emulate 
the courage of “youth in the times of St. Tarcisius and St. 
Agnes.” This reference to youthful Roman martyrs of the 
earliest period of Christianity is a means of comparing the 
persecution of the Church under the Nazi system to conditions 
in pagan Rome. 

It would be easy to multiply the examples of the continued 
opposition of the German hierarchy to Nazi doctrines and 
practices. While much information on public defiance has 
reached this country, as for example the various occasions on 
which Bishop Count Galen of Muenster condemned from the 
pulpit the Nazi policies of sterilization and their utterly 
barbaric practice of putting to death inmates of homes for the 
aged because “they are no longer of productive value to the 
folk community,” what is publicly known at this time is but 


18See CIP, Feb. 19, 1944. 
WTbid. 
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a fraction of the actual scope of the ceaseless struggle waged 
by Catholics against the inhuman practices of Nazism. Many 
of the reports privately received cannot yet be revealed be- 
cause this would bring about immediate and violent reaction 
against those Germans inside the Reich suspect of having 
supplied the “enemy” with information.” 

To evaluate fully the published manifestations of resistance 
it is necessary to realize that Nazism is more than a system 
of political dictatorship and oppression. It has always claimed 
to represent a total “world outlook” replacing the “outworn 
concepts of Christianity.” A critique of Nazi doctrines and 
practices such as has been carried out by the German clergy 
throughout the Hitler period is, therefore, just as much an act 
of defiance as would have been open challenges by political 
opposition leaders. Those who in the face of the overwhelm- 
ing evidence of resistance of German religious groups to 
Nazism still pretend that they are unable to discover any anti- 
Nazi Germans, fail to appreciate the meaning and importance 
of such opposition in a totalitarian society. However, from 
the very beginning there were Catholics who also continued 
political resistance to Nazism. 


IV 


One of the characteristics of all totalitarian regimes is the 
suppression of overt political opposition and criticism. Press, 
radio, and assembly are converted into instrumentalities of 
propaganda for the all-powerful party. Political control ex- 
tends to every individual through the devices of wire tapping, 
the opening of letters, the employment of spies, and the con- 
stant threat of being put into a concentration camp. People 
who have never lived under such conditions have great diffi- 
culties in really understanding the total control that can be 
exercised over individuals in a society in which modern tech- 
nique has made it possible for the secret police to listen in 


20Megr. Bannasch of St. Hedwig’s Basilica, Berlin, has been placed into a concentra- 
tion camp on these charges. CIP, May 1, 1943. 
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and record even private conversations without the participants 
always being aware of it. 

Under such conditions, overt political opposition can be 
conducted only from abroad. The usual device is the publi- 
cation of newspapers in foreign countries. Attempts are made 
to reach through them resistance groups inside. Even if such 
activities are not successful, on a large scale such publications 
of political exiles are a living symbol of the survival of demo- 
cratic traditions and policies. Before the war put an end to 
them, Catholic political resistance was embodied in two news- 
papers published in German, Der Deutsche Weg which ap- 
peared in Oldenzaal, Holland, and Der Deutsche in Polen 
issued in Cattowice, Polish Silesia. Under the protection of 
free countries, it was possible for these publications to con- 
tinue publicly the political opposition of German Catholics 
to Nazism, to encourage the resistance groups inside Germany, 
to inform the world at large of the many outrages perpetrated 
by the Nazis, and to warn of the impending world conflagra- 
tion. Unfortunately these Catholic refugee publications 
shared with magazines published by other democratic Ger- 
mans abroad the fate of having been largely disregarded and 
disbelieved by many influential circles in the democratic 
world. It is the more disappointing to discover that, often 
enough, the very people who paid no or only insufficient 
attention to the warnings of German democrats in the period 
between 1933 and 1939 now assert that there never was any 
political opposition to Hitlerism. 

This opinion is upheld stubbornly by some publicists even 
in view of the events of July 20, 1944, when army leaders and 
a group of civilians tried unsuccessfully to unseat Hitler, 
establish a new German Government and save their country 
and the world from further senseless bloodshed and destruc- 
tion. The fact that this attempt failed is not so much a proof 
of the inherent weakness of democratic forces in Germany 
as of the almost inconceivable extent of political terrorism 
under which the German people have been living in the last 
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twelve years. Among the civilian group there appeared some 
well-known names such as Dr. Goerdeler, former mayor of 
Leipzig, and Leuschner, a social democrat from Hesse. But 
it included also some lesser known figures, among them Josef 
Wirmer, “an attorney in Berlin.” This comparatively young 
man was a member of the former Center Party. A native of 
Westphalia, he had been active in its junior division known as 
the Windhorstbund. In Berlin he cooperated with the present 
writer in the Goerresring, an organization for the political 
education of Catholic university students. Wirmer was sen- 
tenced to death and hanged. His name will forever be a sym- 
bol of the political resistance of German Catholics to Nazism. 

The German Catholics have a democratic tradition dating 
back to the early days of Bishop von Ketteler of Mainz who 
inspired the Catholic workers’ movement almost one hundred 
years ago. In their fight against Bismarck’s policy of sup- 
pression and discrimination, they had to develop popular mass 
organizations of the democratic type. Buismarck’s defeat in 
the Kulturkampf was due to the unswerving loyalty of the 
German Catholics to the Church, to a free Catholic press 
using all legitimate means to voice its defiance of the Iron 
Chancellor, and to a political party which was truly demo- 
cratic in character because it derived its mass support from 
large groups of peasants and industrial workers. These social 
forces which formed the backbone of Catholic organizations 
in Germany were never identified with militarism and politi- 
cal reaction. They were at all times actively opposed to them. 
The Papen episode supplies the most recent example of the 
basic loyalty of German Catholics to democratic ideals. Only 
the Hitler dictatorship interrupted the continued overt strug- 
gle to retain sound principles of democracy and political 
decency. 

The eventual restoration of a stable democracy in Germany 
is predicated on the active participation of German Catholics 
in the slow and painful process of rooting out all traces of 
Nazism and its replacement by sound political ideas and in- 
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stitutions. There are two groups, at opposite ends of the politi- 
cal scale, attempting to erect obstacles to such an affirmative 
cooperation of German Catholics. One consists of certain 
ideological circles attempting to set German Catholics apart 
from the rest of their fellow countrymen. The others are left- 
wing groups here and abroad claiming a monopoly on what 
they think is true democracy. 

The Catholics in Germany are of course both Catholic and 
German. They have opposed Hitlerism, but they will have 
no desire to escape the inevitable consequences of Hitler’s 
folly by purchasing political advantages for themselves 
through the device of separatism. In these harsh and cruel 
times it is indeed soothing to dwell nostalgically on memories 
of times when, especially in the western and southern parts 
of Germany, the whole pattern of private and public life was 
permeated by a somewhat relaxed spirit of European human- 
ism. What is needed today is a rebirth of a new and realistic 
form of this humanism. But this is not a regional question. 
It is universal in nature. The problem is not to revive the 
past but to incorporate its best features into the new structure 
which must be erected. If some people still believe that mere 
repairs will do and that some polishing will restore the old 
glamor, they have not yet comprehended the full scope of the 
task which lies ahead. 

The same atmosphere of unreality surrounds all those who 
adhere to concepts of revolution formulated one hundred years 
ago. It is interesting to see how quickly “progressive” ideas 
can become entirely dated. The “class struggle’ becomes 
particularly meaningless in a situation in which area bombing 
has advanced the leveling down of personal property and of 
“the means of production.” There is little left for a revolu- 
tionary conversion into social property! All energies must be 
marshaled into the process of physical rehabilitation and the 
creation of new property. Among the surviving prejudices 
is also the idea that a progressive democracy must discourage 
religious education and activities. The German Catholics 
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have not fought for twenty-five years against Hitler for the 
preservation of their faith only to have it challenged and 
threatened by some particularly vocal anti-Hitlerites. They 
well know how to assert themselves. 

Steering clear of the dangers of an anachronistic separatism 
to their right and an equally dated secularism to their left, 
the German Catholics will make their very specific and badly 
needed contribution to the re-establishment of common sense, 
order and freedom in the heart of Europe. 





Public Opinion in the 
Theory of Democracy 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 


the twentieth-century wars has done little to clarify the 

theoretical position of public opinion. One might say 
even that the Munchausen-like story of propaganda has con- 
fused the philosophical perception of the democrat. The 
growth of propaganda technique has likewise blurred the 
distinction between the technical procedures of democracies 
and other forms of government. But from classical times to 
the present democracy has meant a form of government in 
which the people at large participate in substantial measure 
in the work of government. In democracy, therefore, the 
opinions of those who participate in government acquire con- 
stitutional importance. On the technical side, the issue is 
the extent to which these opinions, whatever they may be, 
should be given a controlling power in government; but on 
the metaphysical side, the issue is the extent to which these 
opinions do or can embody the principles of justice. 

Though clarity in democratic theory on the function of 
opinion is not common, the problem has not been ignored. 
Aristotle and his fellow Greeks were quite conscious of the 
problem of the quality of mass judgment, and Pericles’ ora- 
tion, as reported in Thucydides, argues that the Athenian 
citizen was as good a social theorist as he was a soldier. A 
concept of any significance implies as background an endur- 
ing philosophical debate. In the Western discussion of dem- 
ocracy any writer’s ideas might be placed on a scale with 
points ranging from an aristocratic rejection of the opinions 
of the masses to an acceptance of them for the determination 
of public utility or social truth. This scale was, perhaps, as 


T HE DEFENSE of democracy since the beginning of 
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clear among the Greeks as it is among us today.’ The dis- 
cussion of the function of opinion in democratic theory must, 
therefore, be regarded as a part of the evolution of political 
tradition. But specifically one must try to see what is implied 
by those elements which have gone into the democratic point 
of view of more recent generations. 

Democratic tradition offers no illustration of a belief that 
the sole test of justice or utility is what any momentary ma- 
jority may want. There is, in other words, always a limit on 
the function of opinion. But to say this is not to say very 
much, for the principles of limitation are quite diverse. Limi- 
tation on the democratic function of opinion is, historically, 
a mixture of deterministic and humanistic principles; it is 
both objective and subjective in nature. The theory of the 
function of opinion in a democracy is, therefore, an applica- 
tion in detail of the idea of limited function. There are, how- 
ever, close approaches to extremes in democratic theory; some 
thinkers are almost ready to say there are no limitations on 
opinion, while others would go so far as to drain any signifi- 
cance from the principle of political participation. 

A negative idea thus underlies democratic thought, and 
the philosophical points of view in political tradition give 
expression finally to the basis on which limitation is imposed. 
But in moving quite naturally to the positive side of the case 
one may observe the approved principles of popular partici- 
pation in government. It is, indeed, from the idea of popular 
participation that, by implication, a theory of the function of 
public opinion is reached, as that body of opinion which is 
assured the right of participation in political affairs. 

Central in Western political philosophy is the proposition 
that a just government arises from the consent of the com- 
munity. This idea has been intermingled on the contrary with 
principles which minimize the importance of popular par- 
ticipation. For aside from minor religious or proletarian 


1See Alban D. Winspear, The Genesis of Plato’s Thought (1940); Benjamin 
Farrington, Science and Politics in the Ancient World (1939). 
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movements, it has not been assumed that the people could 
decide there is to be no government at all. Thus while the 
form of government arises legitimately from the consent of 
the community, it is inconceivable that the people should 
refuse to be governed or that they should consent to be gov- 
erned by tyranny or a despotism, that is, without regard to 
the recognized principles of justice or law.’ It is between 
these antithetical limitations that the theory of functioning 
opinion must be found. 

The notion that legitimate government arises from com- 
munity consent does not of itself imply democracy, since 
consent may be given to any of a number of forms of govern- 
ment. The consent of which we speak is clearly popular 
sovereignty, but this means that popular sovereignty and 
democracy must be distinguished, otherwise any government 
however lacking in immediate political participation might 
be called a democracy. Thus tyranny itself might slip in 
under democratic coverage. To say that ultimately all just 
governments are validated by community consent, without 
asserting that participation must be continuous, is to make a 
distinction between constituent and governing activity. In the 
first case, the opinion of the community (however organized) 
has a range of choice limited to the forms and ends of govern- 
ment. Such a consent could not imply consent to any govern- 
ment whose policy is inherently contrary to the moral order 
or to the social nature of man. 

The historic distinction between the community as a con- 
stituent force and a governing force is a logical and necessary 
starting point for any theory of public opinion whether in a 
democracy or in any other form of government. Public 
opinion is here in action at least once, but the theory states by 
implication that men may not consent to have no organized 


*The most elaborate tracing of community consent in the West is, probably, to be 
found in R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, 4 History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the 
West (6 vols., 1903-1936). But see also Charles H. McIlwain, The Growth of Political 
Thought in the West (1932). 
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society and they may not consent to moral slavery. In theory 
the form of this participation in constitution-making is not im- 
portant; it must, however, be effective. Historically, this 
consent may be through coronation oaths, that is, a govern- 
mental contract, through tacit or customary consent, or 
through the more modern formality of the constitutional con- 
vention and constitutional referendum. In theory, likewise, 
it may arise through individuals alone or through groups. It 
may be modern individualism, Rousseau-like, or it may be 
corporate as through medieval estates, as emergent parliamen- 
tary institutions would show. Such a view would be true 
whether Catholic, or Protestant theory as represented by 
Althusius, is considered.’ 

Alternatively, under this conception it is said that all gov- 
ernment comes from the community, the ruler or the govern- 
ing order is representative of the community, and government 
itself must be for the common good. Within such a range, 
which includes both procedural and substantive limitations, 
the opinion of the community has a right and even a duty to 
function. Western political theory has illustrations to offer 
of thinkers who would ignore the moral principles associated 
with the common good, but it does not offer us examples of 
thinkers who, in order to increase the power of the people, 
would have the common good ignored. Machiavelli spoke 
to the prince and urged that morality might be ignored for 
the common good; Nietzsche ignored both the historic con- 
ceptions of morality and the common good, but the people 
were the rabble. 

Another historical point may be urged here. Medieval 
theory assumed there was no choice as to the existence of the 
organized community. It was this belief that in part made 
the integration by St. Thomas of Aristotle with Christian 


8See Wilfrid Parsons, “St. Thomas Aquinas and Popular Sovereignty,” THoucut, 
XVI (1941), 473 ff; Carl J. Friedrich (ed.), The Politica Methodice Digesta of 
Johannes Althusius (1932); Otto von Gierke, The Development of Political Theory, 
tr. by Bernard Freyd (1939). 
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thought possible. God ordained the State, though in Christian 
thought it might have been from the fall, as St. Augustine 
suggested, or in addition from the social nature of man as 
St. Thomas insisted. Now the modern social contract doc- 
trine, as distinguished from the ancient governmental contract 
theory, implied at least that there was some choice as to 
whether the State should be created. Yet one does not assume 
that Hooker, Althusius, Pufendorf, Hobbes, Locke or Rous- 
seau really meant that men might agree not to have an or- 
ganized community. At least, the implication is there and 
this marks the important distinction between Catholic and 
Protestant thought on this point.‘ In theory at least Protestant 
ideas broadened the constituent function of opinion. In prac- 
tice, the social contract theory, being merely a useful fiction 
or “reasonable” idea, the function of opinion was in no wise 
broadened. Nor did the Protestant thinkers reject the prin- 
ciple of natural law, though in Protestant thought it tended 
to become a useful fiction as in Hobbes or even in Locke’s 
conception of majority rule.’ It was here, in truth, that Pro- 
testant thought broadened the governing function of opinion, 
though not on the constituent side of the theoretical ledger. 
The historic principle of popular sovereignty has not been 
Procrustean, rather it has been Promethean. Its very am- 
biguity when removed from historical context gave it power; 
it might be used in a thousand different ways; it has been a 
misty halo that might surround all revolutions and every 
reaction. To the extent that limitation was ignored or rejected 
in particular circumstances, it became associated with the 
dream of all the discontented and the unfortunate. It has 
been a symbol that might be engineered by all who have 
sought power with the support of the people; popular sov- 
ereignty almost, but never quite, became the principle that 
work-a-day political justice is merely what the people want. 


*Cf. St. Robert Bellarmine, De Laicis, or The Treatise on Civil Government, tr. 
by K. E. Murphy (1928), ch. v. 
5Willmoore Kendall, John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule (1941). 
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The transition from historic popular sovereignty to West- 
ern democracy was a product of an age of confusion beginning 
in the sixteenth century. On the one hand, there were specific 
things the power of the people should do, and therewith the 
whole problem emerged of the techniques the people might 
use. On the other hand, the basic divisions in modern theory 
of the function of opinion appeared as a philosophical count- 
erpart. 

In each period the sovereignty of the people has meant dif- 
ferent things; it has been the focus of political conflict. For 
those resisting established order, the rights of the people have 
been the easiest point of rally. The sovereignty of the people 
has meant the rights of the many against the one or a few, 
against the tyrant or the oligarchy of optimates. The tyrant 
is, of course, one of the simplest of political symbols, and the 
principle of tyrannicide always slumbers in the hearts of the 
people, though prayers always, and constitutional controls 
vested in representative institutions have been available since 
medieval times. The divine right of the people was placed 
against the divine right of the monarch in seventeenth-century 
England, and this resulted in the formal, legal execution of 
a king and ultimately the constitutional control of succession 
to the throne. The sovereignty of the people has meant the 
dominance of the majority over the minority, and here the 
counting of votes has symbolized the will to power of whole 
strata of societies. In more recent times democratic idealists 
have seen in popular sovereignty the expression, at least ulti- 
mately, of a higher social will, though such a will might be 
expressed either in representative or executive leadership. 

However, the continuous effort of lower classes economic- 
ally to do away with the advantages of the rich has given the 
widest scope to the concept of popular sovereignty. The story 
of the class struggle does not imply, however, that mere 
opinion is a measure of justice. It is the function of the people 
against whom injustice is practiced to do justice through 
popular action. In the center of the discussion is the proposi- 
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tion, of course, that the possession of wealth is a sin rather 
than the idea that poverty is wrong. The leader makes his 
claim to popular allegiance by promising to right injustice, 
whether or not the technical political situation warrants such 
assurance to the masses. The statement of truth is a function 
of leadership; the acceptance of truth is the function of those 
who are the people. Conservative thinkers insist there is little 
difference between the struggles of democrats against 
oligarchs in the ancient world and the struggles of the masses 
against plutocrats in the modern world. In all such cases, 
however, it has not been assumed that there is to be either an 
active or a frequent participation of the people in the work of 
government. Even in revolutions the function of the people is 
largely to obey. Milton and Locke did not go as far as the 
theorists of direct democracy, whether in Switzerland or in 
the Progressive movement in the United States.° 

In any case, the vague, theoretical conception of public 
opinion as it emerged from the historic principle of popular 
sovereignty did bring about the invention of devices for the 
expression and enforcement of the will of the people. Natur- 
ally, the expression of the will of the people has been much 
easier than the enforcement of policies which may be, or seem 
to be, approved by the participating public. This process of 
invention is still going on, though since the initiative, referen- 
dum, recall and the system of primaries there has been little 
development. Some today are laboring for the improvement 
of representative institutions,’ while the real perfection of 
political technique is in the bureaucratic field. Even the exec- 
utive is in danger of being drowned in its own administrative 
machine. It may be argued that the one genuinely indepen- 
dent force in government in the collective State is the body 
of civil servants. And from of old they tend constantly to 


6Cf. A. R. Lord, The Principles of Politics (1926), pp. 120-121; Robert Shafer, Paul 
Elmer More and American Criticism (1935). 

7™George B. Galloway and Others, “Congress-Problem, Diagnosis, Proposals,” The 
American Political Science Review, XXXVI (1942) 1091 ff. 
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escape the controls over government established for the bene- 
fit of the opinion of those who are governed. Granting the 
permanence of the newer force, it may be suggested that, short 
of revolution, public opinion as a force in government has 
already reached and passed its peak of effective political con- 
trol. 

Democracy is at least a form of government, but as a form 
of government it must be judged by the political devices it 
uses in the direction of public power. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine at what particular point in constitu- 
tional history a government has become democratic. It is 
equally difficult to determine when a particular political 
system has ceased to be democratic, since formal political de- 
vices spread so easily from one system to another. For like 
any theoretical system, the democratic has never attained what 
may be called technical perfection. Democrats must accept 
as “democratic” the historical system which has developed in 
and been practiced in certain countries of the West. In these 
countries the diffused conception of popular sovereignty has 
come closest to realization. 

Still, it is obvious that any technique of government must 
be studied in the light of the political tradition which ex- 
presses the generalized and long-run sense of a community. 
If there is ambiguity in democratic theory as to how the 
people should control, there is even greater uncertainty in 
the intellectual systems which have become associated with 
the democratic impulse. It is this problem, then, that must 
now be examined, in the belief that intellectual tradition is 
the balance wheel and governor of the invention and use of 
political techniques. In practical detail one must observe the 
values an intellectual tradition accepts as well as the treat- 
ment of minorities in the intellectual city of democracy. In 
_ approaching ultimates both politics and theology must be con- 
sidered, or, more pointedly, the theology of politics adhered 
to by any thinker must be clear. Any theory of the function 
of public opinion includes finally a metaphysical conception 
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of the nature of man and the order in which he lives. What 
kind of philosophical tradition is necessary to give rise to 
the modern emphasis on public opinion in democracy? 
Every theory of opinion accepts limitations on the functions 
of opinion. This is merely another way of saying that govern- 
ing opinion is not the creator of truth, for opinion must accept 
the truth as it exists. Still, there is here a very wide range of 
possible positions. While the critical period in the modern 
confusion about public opinion in a democracy dates from 
the French Revolution, the first question to be faced is the 
function of opinion under the historic Christian system. Even 
from classical times opinion functioned in the light of a 
theology of politics, that is, in the light of a conception of 
the nature of man in a total moral order. This problem must 
be stated as a balance between the rational, divinely endowed 
nature of man as a part of the community on the one hand, 
and on the other, the disorderly tendencies to evil which ap- 
pear and must be disciplined in order that the common good 
be not destroyed. In contrast with the Enlightenment, the 
Christian view assumed that there are inherent in men ten- 
dencies to evil and that opinion arising from inordinate pas- 
sion is not to be recognized in the custom or law of the com- 
munity. The principle of restraint must be established, and 
it is not injustice to repress or evade the opinion which is 
not in accordance with order. Such restraint would operate 
even in the choice of government, since legitimate govern- 
ments are not to be overthrown by rebellion for light causes, 
but it would be most important in what we have called gov- 
erning opinion. Here, under natural law, the jus gentium* 
and human law, many suitable choices might be made under 
the principle of social utility. But policy or utility should 
never be recognized when it is separated from law in the 
higher sense. Society may always limit for the common good 
8Max A. Shepard, “William of Occam and the Higher Law,” The American Political 


Science Review, XXVI (1932), 1005 ff; XXVII (1933), 24 ff; Philotheus Boehner, 
“Ockham’s Political Ideas,” The Review of Politics V (1943), 462 ff. 
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the reasonable rights of the individual. Civil rights, in any 
case, arise from the metaphysics of the human personality and 
the corresponding principles of justice. 

The great function of opinion, within the framework of its 
limitation, is therefore to be the carrier of the tradition of 
justice. The common good imposes through history a duty 
on the individual to hold his opinion subject to the truth. 
Rights, for example, arise from nature or the moral order, but 
inevitably the community through law must regulate the con- 
ditions under which rights are exercised.° 

As the State becomes centralized, as it becomes an empire, 
and as the intellectual tradition of a society disintegrates, 
legislation and administration become increasingly important. 
It was possible, in contrast, for medieval society to emphasize 
custom rather than legislation as the primary basis of human 
law and current policy. The ruler in medieval theory repre- 
sented the people’s custom; his right of adjudication under 
that custom might be absolute, but his power in making the 
law was strictly limited.” Custom, whether Teutonic or 
Christian, was the basic summation of public opinion. Such 
an attitude is clearly similar to that of Burke, of English con- 
stitutionalism in general, and even today of any society that 
is traditional and democratic. By contrast Burke’s great op- 
ponent Thomas Paine, under French influence, moved sharply 
toward the principle of the free-acting majority emancipated 
from the limits of the will of restraint in the interest of duty. 

No majority despotism could be justified under the great 
tradition of which we have been speaking. Many of the nine- 
teenth-century students of democracy are diluted exponents 
of the view that opinion may function properly only under a 


®°This view, it is urged, is contrary to the necessity of the modern, centralized, urban 
and industrial State. The modern State necessitates, in this view, a far greater control 
over the social exercise of rights than is allowed by the long-run intellectual view of 
the West, at least up to the Enlightenment. The contemporary demand for political 
decentralization must be viewed, therefore, as basically in accordance with the 
historic view. 

10McIlwain, op. cit., passim. 
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conception of moral responsibility. Both Alexis de Tocque- 
ville and John Stuart Mill, for example, were reconciled in 
degree to the principle of democracy, but both were concerned 
with the limitation of the majority, the modes of its respon- 
sibility, and the means whereby the individual might be 
protected against the action of opinion. Perhaps it was not 
individualism so much as personality with which they were 
concerned. Like Christian thinkers through the centuries, 
they believed that the first and true basis of democracy is a 
respect for the person as the image of God and a correlative 
knowledge of why man is the image of God. To say that man 
is merely a psychological mechanism is to justify in effect 
tyranny, whether of the one or the many. 

A metaphysical principle for. the responsibility of opinion 
is found, likewise, in the fathers of our constitutional system, 
though such men as Jefferson accepted in a confused way both 
the historic principle of the divinely created nature of man 
and the newer scientific and positivist theory.” The Federalist 
is regarded today as a conservative document precisely be- 
cause, with its doctrines of limitation and balance in the func- 
tion of opinion, it considers the philosophical questions that 
a theology of politics must inevitably investigate. In contrast, 
the opponents of the Federalist critics of democracy never 
stated their own conceptions of the true work of opinion with 
the clarity, for instance, of John Adams. In old age Jefferson 
found himself in startling agreement with Adams simply be- 
cause his thinking had carried for long years two traditions 
of the nature of man. The strength of the conservative view 
was that it knew why and where limitations on opinion in a 
democracy were to be found, while the weakness of its op- 
ponents was that they could not accept in the end a definition 
of justice as “what the public wants.” 

From early Christian times to the present the people have 
been recognized as having a share in government, but it has 


Se 


See F. G. Wilson, “On Jeffersonian Tradition,” The Review of Politics. V (1943), 
302 ff. 
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been held consistently that opinion must be limited by a re- 
sponsibility arising from the spiritual nature of man. Out of 
this position have come the many proposals and institutions 
which serve both functions, that is, give the people a right 
to be heard but at the same time limit or frustrate irresponsible 
opinion. In Christian theory the truth must govern, though 
admittedly spiritual and rational ideas may be applied in 
many ways. The spiritual basis of self-discipline is always the 
limitation by the individual of his desires. The opposing and 
modern tradition of opinion in action seeks limitation also, 
but it emancipates the people from constitutional balance and 
the control of duties while at the same time it minimizes moral 
responsibility.” 

Let us turn from the great tradition to the modern tradition. 
The changes in intellectual climate which resulted in or ac- 
companied the French Revolution have been a subject of un- 
ceasing debate. But there is general agreement that the 
Enlightenment, however far back its roots may be traced, rep- 
resents a profound change in the ideas of a large part of the 
West. For the student of politics, the debate between Burke 
and Paine may symbolize the divergent trends, and the par- 
tisans of either will deny that the other is a defender of liberty. 
Again, when we consider the twentieth-century crisis we must 
assign part of its complex causation to the influence of ideas. 

The new rationalism attempted to emancipate man from 
what it considered to be unjustified limitations from principles 
and institutions. The French Revolution and the tradition it 
represented, as well as the historic Christian view, insisted that 
man must live in a community; both traditions held that gov- 
ernment should be limited and that the Creator did not intend 
that men should suffer under unlimited power; and they both 


12The earlier idea of the mixed constitution as the basis of limitation is one of the 
most persistent of the applications of the Christian idea of the function of opinion. 
At best it has been a mechanical device to attain the application of a philosophical 
principle. Today we are clearly moving toward newer forms of balance. Perhaps 
the basic device to enforce responsibility against public opinion in a democracy is the 


maintenance of civil liberty. 
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urged that men have rights and duties as citizens of the earthly 
city. But to the extent that men were freed from restraint in 
their opinions, the voluntaristic and the arbitrary entered into 
political action. Part of the mysticism of the general will was 
clearly that human nature is wholly and unchangeably good, 
and that education and science must be free to enlighten and 
direct us in the pathways of progress. To the critic, the natural 
goodness of man culminated in a belief in the rights of passion 
and the idea that any opinion has its value.” The latent 
premise of John Locke” that men under majority rule would 
be rational in political conviction and action ended, on the 
one hand, in the rejection of moral duty, and, on the other, in 
the justification of the irresponsible mass movement in politics. 
Thus the democracy of the naturally good man, say the critics, 
confirms the fears of Burke and repudiates the optimism of 
Paine. It is because of this essential divergence in our demo- 
cratic tradition that we cannot define democracy satisfactorily 
except for partisan purposes. ‘Thus the modern crisis is ex- 
plained in part as either a logical outgrowth of French revolu- 
tionary tradition or as a repudiation of the principles of the 
Enlightenment. 

European democracy in practice has tended to be absolutist. 
The right of the majority against the minority has not been 
subject to the same restraints as in the traditional Anglo- 
American system. Whereas moderation has, during the nine- 
teenth century, been characteristic of these democracies, the 
continental principle has been the assertion of immoderate 
and untempered power on the part of those who represent a 
majority. The rights of the minority have either been ob- 
scured or destroyed. While the American representative, in 
the Burkean tradition is still supposed to speak for the whole 
community with a moderation imposed by the duties all men 
have, the continental representative has considered himself the 


13Cf, Jacques Leclercq, Marriage and the Family, tr. by T. R. Hanley (1941), pp. 


161 ff. 
14See Kendall, of. cit., ch. x. 
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representative only of those who elected him. The principle of 
rights and absolutist democracy have gone ill together, and 
revolution and fascism have been expressions in fact of the 
pragmatic emancipation of the individual opinion from the 
context of the traditional denial, morally, of unlimited 
power.” 

None can deny the generosity and humanitarianism of the 
intentions of those who founded the modern democratic move- 
ment. American thought, particularly, shows the optimism of 
democratic leaders; it shows their support of science, educa- 
tion, newspapers, and all the conventional means of enlighten- 
ment. If these devices take time to produce their effects, there 
is also a vein of sharp impatience with those who use the 
means of freedom to criticize or limit the dream of freedom. 
That is to say, when failure must be admitted it is the result, 
not of the program of optimistic democracy, but of the ma- 
chinations of those who are really reactionary in their view- 
point.” Most democratic reform movements are based on the 
idea of the unlimited goodness of human nature and the 
willingness of educated human beings to support the reforms 
and revolutions in society which will bring about the new and 
happy era. For illustrations we might go to the Chartist move- 
ment, the period of Jacksonian democracy, the second era of 
democratic reform in the United States, or to the socialist and 
revolutionary movements of modern Europe. 

But central in the democratic movement is individualism. 
It is the enlightened individual who will accept the results 
of science and education; it is the wicked individual who leads 
the people astray. The democrat is the individual, it is said, 
who is reformable and malleable in spite of the inertia and 
crystallization of tradition. Man’s nature being good, it is the 


1SMoorhouse F. X. Millar, “The American Concept of Man,’ THoucut, XVII 
(1942), 679-680, argues that intransigeance in Latin countries in matters of opinion 
is at the bottom of the ineptitude in setting up governments which are able to hold 


the loyalty of the people. 
16See in general Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (1943). 
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counsel of confusion to insist that man’s nature is not always 
capable of rising to the heights of unselfishness. Modern 
democratic theory, let us say, has failed to see the older evi- 
dences in intellectual history of the corporate nature of human 
action, and the use of the group as a basic technique for the 
achievement of all ends. Thus some modern students have 
tried to see in the medieval conception of society early evi- 
dence of the individualistic principle of majority rule.” From 
another perspective, much of the thinking about democracy 
has been formalistic and separated from the problems of social 
policy which have, in practice, produced the specific intoler- 
ance of majority rule. In theory, a government has been legiti- 
mate if it complied formally with majoritarianism, but in 
reality the revolutions of more recent times show the hollow- 
ness of this doctrinaire assumption. A tradition of legitimate 
government must also be associated with social policies which 
are regarded as legitimate.” 

The criticism of the secular and French revolutionary tradi- 
tion of democracy has been in part simply the observation of 
the course of events. The thinkers of the nineteenth century, 
such as Lecky and Mill, were exceedingly bad prophets. Both 
their reading of the metaphysical foundations of man and the 
details of his history have seemed bad to those whose have fol- 
lowed and lived in the crisis of the present.” However, the 
attack on the democratic principle has moved on to the denial 
of the possibility of majority rule. Instead of the rule of the 
people, some speak of the governing classes; they talk of the 
character of ruling classes and the problem of elites. But 
ruling classes and elites shape and do not follow public 
opinion. That is the lesson of propaganda in the twentieth 
century. The works of Pareto, Mosca and Michels are a 


The interpretation and reinterpretation of Marsiglio of Padua is a case in point. 


See MclIlwain, op. cit., 297 ff. 
18Cf. Guglielmo Ferrero, The Principles of Power, tr. by T. R. Jaeckel (1942). 
19See W. E. H. Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
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criticism of the older democratic views which must be ac- 
cepted, answered or modified with a revitalized theory of 
public opinion in modern democracy. 

One of the tasks of democracy today is, therefore, an attempt 
to examine a problem which has been evaded from generation 
to generation. That question is: given the nature of man and 
the character of the historical process, to what extent should 
and can the people govern? This quest is a pervading issue 
in the midst of other modern problems. It is all too easy to 
move from the balanced and restrained State to bureaucratic 
collectivism without changing the formal ambiguities which 
have plagued the discussion of democracy. On the one hand, 
the abdication of opinion, the failure of ordinary citizens to 
feel that they are able to grasp and discuss the technical issues 
of the modern State may be observed.” On the other hand, 
one may observe the rise of theories which insist that much 
discussion of public issues should be expert, technical, and 
value-free. The most important questions, this view will hold, 
are not the questions that a majority can decide even if it tries. 
Those who govern must know and evaluate the conditions 
necessary to the existence of society. The belief that there are 
conditions which the people must accept if they would live, 
quite regardless of opinion, is one of the reasons at least for 
the confusion in democratic thought about the function of 
opinion. On one side, the conservative aspects may be men- 
tioned. Sound fiscal policy is, to the conservative, not a mere 
matter of choice; reason of state is a necessity not an expedient; 
and to some the emerging managerial revolution is an inevita- 
bility, just as the cycle of culture mentality is another.” But 
on the other side, those who stress the duty of public opinion 
in a democracy will equally insist that the condition of ulti- 
mate progress is the acceptance of the morality and justice 


20See Peter F. Drucker, The Future of Industrial Man (1942). 

21See P. A. Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age (1941); N. J. Spykman, America’s 
Strategy in World Politics (1942); James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution 
(1941) ; see also by Burnham, The Machiavellians (1943). 
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of Western tradition. ‘he Christian view, with its long belief 
that legitimate government arises from the consent of the 
community, must argue that opinion cannot evade the duties 
imposed by the moral nature of man. 

All theories of the function of opinion accept limitations 
on the proper sphere of public opinion. A theory of the func- 
tion of opinion must begin with this idea and proceed, if pos- 
sible, to a further analysis. The real issue in a democracy is 
not democratic techniques by which public opinion can direct 
government. However important this may be, the theoretical 
question arises from the necessity of restraint in the majority. 
What is the source of majority self-limitation? The failure 
and retreat of democracy arises from the lack of moderation, 
from the lack of restraint and compromise, even though we 
may acknowledge that situations arise in which compromise is 
no longer possible. 

The historic limitations on government characteristic in 
Western constitutional government have been in effect limita- 
tions on public opinion. Constitutional democracy has at- 
tempted to provide limitation by fundamental law and civil 
or political liberty. Diversity and balance in a governing 
order is both a limitation on the function of opinion and as- 
surance that it has a proper role to play in the formation of 
sovereign decisions. The rule of law implies as much for any 
factor in political control. In this there is an explanation of 
the proposition that constitutional government is an element 
in any democracy. For the tyranny or irresponsibility of 
public opinion is as undesirable as that of any other force in 
politics. 

On the one hand, the exponents of the tradition of the 
Enlightenment have moved steadily toward the acceptance of 
increasing moral freedom of men because of the goodness of 
human nature or the deterministic character of all action. 
Their philosophy is sorely tested, to say the least, by the crisis 
of the present age, because the actual behavior of men argues 
that men are not as good or as rational as some democratic 
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prophets have assumed. In contrast, the conservative, re- 
ligious tradition of the West is an attempted balance between 
a human nature that is fallen and capable of sin and, on the 
other hand, one that can participate in a divinely established 
order through reason, moral self-discipline and supernatural 
grace. Men may be rational in a democracy, or they may not. 
_ To the extent that they are reasonable creatures, they are obey- 
ing the mandates of the moral order, and they have indeed a 
duty to participate in the government of the community. The 
community in turn is obligated to establish effective means of 
participating in government. But the public is no longer 
merely asserting a right, it is accepting the moral duties upon 
which in the long run all democratic societies must rest. 
Modern antidemocratic theories have inevitably degraded 
the individual to a means for the attainment of purposes of 
the group, that is, the class, the race or the nation. The func- 
tion of opinion in the government of society is, therefore, 
purely contingent. It is contingent on serving an end, which 
by propaganda or education, the individual is led to accept. 
Democracy, on the contrary, builds its sense of the community 
on the final significance of the person; it is a philosophy which 
must insist that the individual comes first and that from the 
individual the community grows as each person accepts the 
duties that the moral order imposes on him.” 
22Ralph Adams Cram, The End of Democracy (1937), 225, quotes with approval 


Senor de Madariaga: “In all that concerns functions the individual must serve the 
state, while in all that concerns value the state must serve the individual.” 
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Newman and the 
Liberal Arts 


JOHN E. WISE 


ARDINAL Newman’s Idea of a University is the most 
( complete ad hoc exposition of the meaning of liberal 

education ever written. Is it equally the soundest? The 
liberal arts mean historically the formal training of man’s 
highest powers, an intermediate stage in the educational 
process, and the transmission with organic growth, of great 
truths in the Graeco-Roman-Hebrew-Christian culture. On 
this last point Cardinal Newman is clear. 


In the nineteenth century, in a country which looks out upon a new world, 
and anticipates a coming age, we have been engaged in opening the Schools 
dedicated to the studies of polite literature and liberal science, or what are 
called the Arts, as a first step towards the establishment on Catholic ground 
of a Catholic University. And while we thus recur to Greece and Athens with 
pleasure and affection, and recognize in that famous land the source and the 
school of intellectual culture, it would be strange indeed if we forgot to look 
further south also, and there to bow before a more glorious luminary, and 
a more sacred oracle of truth, and the source of another sort of knowledge, 
high and supernatural, which is seated in Palestine. Jerusalem is the fountain- 
head of religious knowledge, as Athens is of secular . . . Each leaves an heir 
and successor in the West, and that heir and successor is one and the same. 
The grace stored in Jerusalem, and the gifts which radiate from Athens, are 
made over and concentrated in Rome. This is true as a matter of history.? 


Cardinal Newman is deep in the culture of the West, and 
knows that the liberal arts are part of it. Is he equally as clear 
concerning the formation of man’s highest powers, and con- 
cerning the preparatory, intermediate function of liberal 
education? He calls knowledge “its own end.” Does this mean 
that he neglects the training of the will? Again, he calls knowl- 


1fohn Henry Cardinal Newman, The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1931), pp. 264-5. 
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edge “its own end.” Does he neglect the preparatory function? 
Does he forget what benefits a liberal education confers on 
future professional men and on suitable pursuits of leisure? 
Does he forget the uses of knowledge for the business of life? 

The question concerning the training of the will is most 
important. If Cardinal Newman thinks that true knowledge is 
to be gained without virtue, he stands against the tide of 
history. The Greeks, the Romans, the Fathers of the Church, 
the Medieval Scholastics and the Renaissance revival of 
classic ideals echoed the Socratic aphorism that “knowledge 
is virtue,’ with the proper Aristotelian qualification that, 
although virtue depends on right ideals, these must be acted 
upon by the will. Then came the Roman vir bonus, dicendi 
peritus, and the Augustinian noverim me, noverim te, which 
implies the knowledge of God and self, the intimate knowl- 
edge of one’s own nature, as a prerequisite for high virtue. 
St. Thomas is pellucid in his exposition of the moral and 
intellectual virtues. The guiding hand is prudence, the recta 
ratio agibilium, the power of correctly applying one’s knowl- 


edge. The early Protestants stressed knowledge of the Bible, 
but placed faith more in feeling, confidentia fiductalts, against 
the Catholic concept of an intellectual consent in faith, “the 
substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things 


that appear not.’” But in both cases there is an association 


of knowledge and virtue, knowledge helping virtue, and virtue 
helping knowledge, since the pure of heart see God. 

Does Cardinal Newman make knowledge and virtue in- 
dependent? Does he neglect the training of the will? Even an 
earnest opponent of the great man gives an indication of 
where the answer lies.’ “Many exponents of Newman’s mind 
and thought can advance the view that he is essentially anti- 


2St. Paul, Epistle to the Hebrews, XI. 1. 

8T, Corcoran, Newman: Selected Discourses on Liberal Knowledge (Dublin: 
University College, 1929), p. Ixviii. This author’s views on Newman’s “philosophy of 
severance,” the alleged disassociation of knowledge and virtue, are also given in 
“Liberal Studies and Moral Aims: a Critical Study of Newman’s Position,” THoucurt, 


I (June, 1926), pp. 54-71. 
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intellectual; while others can appeal to his emphatic declara- 
tion that intellectual excellence, the cultivation of the intellect 
as such, constitutes the work of a University, and is coter- 
minous with Liberal Education.” The reason why some in- 
terpreters think that Newman is an intellectualist is because 
he repeats with emphasis and abundant illustration that knowl- 
edge is its own end as if it lacked important relationship with 
virtue. The reason why some interpreters think that Newman 
is anti-intellectualist is because such a concept of knowledge, 
and its ability to exist in atheistic genius or saintly wisdom, 
is to lower the value of learning to a thing quite indifferent 
to the true purpose of life. What is the answer to this 
dilemma? Where does Newman’s idea of knowledge stand in 
relation to virtue? 

One would hope to find the answer in the concept of 
Christian wisdom, namely, that Newman means by his “knowl- 
edge,” wisdom, which includes virtue. Then knowledge could 
be an end in itself. This wisdom includes the knowledge of 
God, not without His love.* This wisdom is prudence, order- 


ing human actions to their right end.’ This wisdom is con- 
cerned with first principles,° with things eternal’ and with the 
Last Cause.’ It is almost Newman’s realized knowledge, “the 
ideas, which are the secret life of a Christian,” of the heart as 


4St. Augustine, Enarratio in Psalmum 135. 8 (Migne, Vol. 37, col. 1760), “intelligimus 
sapientiam in cognitione et dilectione ejus quod semper est...quod Deus est.” 

5St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I. q. I. a. 6 resp., “prudens sapiens dicitur, 
inquantum ordinat humanos actus ad debitum finem. Unde dicitur Prover. 10, 
‘Sapientia est viro prudentia.’” Newman, of. cit., p. 124, “wisdom...has a direct 
relation to conduct, and to human life.” 

®Aristotle, Metaphysics, I. 1, trans. Ross, “all men suppose what is called Wisdom 
to deal with the first causes and the principles of things.” 

7St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII. 15. 25, (Migne, Vol. 42, col. 1012), “Si ergo haec 
est sapientiae et scientiae recta distinctio, ut ad sapientiam pertineat aeternarum rerum 
cognitio intellectualis; ad scientiam vero, temporalium rerum cognitio rationalis...” 

8St. Thomas, Joc. cit., “Ille igitur, qui considerat simpliciter altissimam causam 
totius universi, quae Deus est, maxime sapiens dicitur. Unde et sapientia dicitur esse 
divinorum cognitio, ut pateat per Augustinum, de Trinit. XII. 14.” 

°Newman, “The Theory of Development in Religious Doctrine,” Fifteen Sermons 
Preached before the University of Oxford (New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 


1896), p. 327. 
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well as the head, of reason as well as faith. This would be an 
easy answer to the problem of knowledge as an end in itself. 
But Cardinal Newman, despite his empiricist philosophy, 
despite his emphasis on the unity of man in sensible, historical, 
experiential, living knowledge, as contrasted to the dangers 
of the notional and abstract,” does not mean by his “knowl- 
edge” in the Idea of a University, Christian wisdom. He 
means intellectual culture. 


Knowledge is one thing, virtue is another; good sense is not conscience, 
refinement is not humility, nor is largeness and justness of view faith. Philo- 
sophy, however enlightened, however profound, gives no command over the 
passions, no influential motives, no vivifying principles. Liberal Education 
makes not the Christian, not the Catholic, but the gentleman. It is well to be 
a gentleman, it is well to have a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, 
equitable, dispassionate mind, a noble and courteous bearing in the conduct of 
life ;—these are the connatural qualities of a large knowledge; they are the 
objects of a University." 


Or, still more clearly, “When I speak of Knowledge, I 
mean something intellectual . .. something which takes a view 


of things ... which reasons upon what it sees, and while it sees; 


9912 


which invests it with an idea. 

How can such a knowledge be an end in itself? The answer 
would seem to be in the formal concept of a University, its 
specific, characterizing object. It does not exclude virtue, but 
was created for knowledge, just as the Church may be said to 
exist for the salvation of souls, rather than for knowledge as 
such. The formal object of the Church is certainly not the 
intellectual culture described by Cardinal Newman, though 


10Newman, An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1930), pp. 90-1, “Real assent or belief, . . . being concerned with 
things concrete, not abstract, which variously excite the mind from their moral and 
imaginative properties, has for its objects, not only directly what is true, but in- 
clusively what is beautiful, useful, admirable, heroic; objects which kindle devotion, 
rouse the passions, and attach the affections; and thus it leads the way to actions of 
every kind, to the establishment of principles, and the formation of character, and 
is thus again intimately connected with what is individual and personal.” 

11Newman, Idea of a University, pp. 120-1. 

127bid., p. 113. 
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the Church can use these gifts in its members to great ad- 
vantage. 

The proof that Cardinal Newman is talking about the 
formal object of a University,—and he uses the term as quite 
synonymous, at least in purpose, with a liberal education and 
with the liberal arts,“—appears especially in his luminous 
comparisons of mental knowledge with bodily health and with 
moral virtue. 

It were well if the English, like the Greek language, possessed some definite 
word to express, simply and generally, intellectual proficiency or perfection, 
such as “health” is used with reference to the animal frame, and “virtue,” 
with reference to our moral nature." 


The perfection of the body is physical health, of the will, 
moral virtue, and of the intellect, knowledge, the active power 
of judging, of “discriminating between truth and falsehood,” 
of seeing things whole, in all their relationships.” This is 
good health of mind, a perfection in itself, just as virtue is 
perfection for the will and health for the body. Now a good 
healthy body can be used to serve God in pursuits intellectual 
or manual, in the apostolic ministry or in legitimate recrea- 
tion, or it can be used to fight an unjust war, or to lead recal- 
citrant racketeers in robbery. So of a strong mind. What 
geniuses some of the gangsters of history have been, what 
profligates some litterateurs, what egotists, some composers! 
Shrewd judgment serves the unjust as well as the just, and a 
strong body can also serve both. But with virtue it is different. 
A strong will, which may exist in St. Bernard as well as in 


13Tt ig needless to trace out further the formation of the courses of liberal education; 
it is sufficient to have given some specimens in illustration of it. The studies which 
it was found to involve, were four principal ones, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, and 
Mathematics; and the science of Mathematics, again, was divided into four, Geometry, 
Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music; making in all seven, which are known by the 
name of the Seven Liberal Arts,” ibid., p. 259. This liberal knowledge, defined not 
merely as content, but as largeness of view and the ability to reason well, is the scope 


of a university, Cf. ibid., pp. 125-6. 
MI bid., p. 124. 
1]bid., p. 152. 
Cf. ibid., p. 134. 
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Julian the Apostate, is not necessarily a perfect will, for the 
object of the will is good, and a will which adheres to evil 
is not perfect, but perverted. But a healthy body is a healthy 
body, regardless of who owns it, and a bright mind is a bright 
mind, even in Satan, the Angel of Light. 

Now health is a good in itself, and so is knowledge. There is 
nothing that is evil in bodily health as such, nor is there any- 
thing evil in knowledge as such. Knowledge, therefore, just 
as health, can be an end in itself. In its own order it is the 
ultimate well being. It is only in relation to a further use that 
evil appears, not in the health, not in the knowledge, but in 
the will. Health can be abused, just as knowledge can. But 
body health, in itself, is a good, just as intellectual discernment 
and quickness is a good in itself, and, in its own order, its 
own end. The trouble does not come from bodily health, but 
from its misuse, and thus the Christian practice of mortifica- 
tion, not against health as its own end, but against health as 
man’s end. Health is an end in itself, but is not man’s end. 
Knowledge is an end in itself, but is not man’s end. In relation 
to the whole man, health is a means of perfection, just as 
knowledge, in relation to the whole man, is a means of perfec- 
tion; and therefore follows the subjection of knowledge, in 
the matter of faith and morals, to the good of the whole man. 
Just as Christian mortification, which really means little more 
than the proper care of the body, usually works even to the 
better health of the body in itself, so it is that the norm of 
faith, which is really a higher knowledge, usually makes for 
better natural health of mind. 

Cardinal Newman, therefore, as proper to his subject, enters 
into the various relationships of knowledge. This is a proof 
that he is considering knowledge in itself ; otherwise the whole 
man could scarcely be said to have relationships to himself. 
But he wishes to know the place of this mental power, this 
strong reason, this refined taste, in man’s makeup. 


... the work of a Hospital lies in healing the sick or wounded, of a Riding or 
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Fencing School, or of a Gymnasium, in exercising the limbs, of an Almshouse, 
in aiding and solacing the old, of an Orphanage, in protecting innocence, of a 
Penitentiary, in restoring the guilty . . . a University, taken in its bare idea, 
and before we view it as an instrument of the Church, has this object and 
this mission; it contemplates neither moral impression nor mechanical pro- 
duction; it professes to exercise the mind neither in art nor in duty; its 
function is intellectual culture; here it may leave its scholars, and it has 
done its work when it has done as much as this. It educates the intellect to 
reason well in all matters, to reach out towards truth, and to grasp it.’ 


Cardinal Newman is dealing with the formal idea of a 
university, its specifying function. Education can go on in an 
orphanage, even in a penitentiary, but education is not the 
primary purpose of these institutions. Similarly, a university 
may shelter the unwanted scion of neglectful parents, may 
even have penal statutes, but such concomitant works do not 
characterize the place. Even in pagan times, universities were 
possible, however much the institutions of Athens and Alex- 
andria depart from the corporate concept of the Middle Ages. , 
The idea of a university does not consist even in its organiza- 
tion, but in its specific purpose, health of mind. 

Having clarified the function of a university,—and it may 
be repeated that this function and purpose is understood in 
Newman’s essay aS synonymous with the function and purpose 
of a liberal education and of the liberal arts, prescinding from 
professional education, “—the author delineates as he should 
the relation of this specific function to the needs of the whole 
man. And here he reigns supreme. No one at all has ever 
described better than he the relation of mental culture, of in- 
tellectual ability, to human perfection, to the perfection of the 
whole man. Far from minimizing the place of virtue, the 
place of faith, the function of the Church, in a university, no 


17Newman, of. cit., p. 125, italics mine. 

18“ A liberal education is a real benefit to the subjects of it, as members of society, 
in the various duties and circumstances and accidents of life . . . over and above 
those direct services which might fairly be expected of it, it actually subserves the 
discharge of those particular functions, and the pursuit of those particular advantages, 
which are connected with professional exertion, and to which Professional Education 


is directed,” ibid., p. 172. 
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one has ever made more of it than Newman. He tells of the 
dangers of mental culture, which is all good in itself, far more 
vividly than one could describe the simpler phenomenon of 
brute health, a good in itself, running wild. 







Lord Bacon has set down the abuse, of which I am speaking, among the 
impediments to the Advancement of the Sciences, when he observes that “men 
have used to infect their meditations, opinions, and doctrines, with some 
conceits which they have most admired, or some Sciences which they have 
most applied; and give all thing else a tincture according to them utterly 
untrue and improper .. . So have the alchemists made a philosophy out of a 
few experiments of the furnace; and Gilbertus, our countryman, hath made a 
philosophy out of the observations of a lodestone. So Cicero, when, reciting 
the several opinions of the nature of the soul, he found a musician that held 
the soul was but a harmony, saith pleasantly, hic ab arte sua non recessit, 














“the was true to his art.’’’® 






The illustrations are not always so curious, nor are they 
always so remote from life today. They can be in history, of 
course, as Julian the Apostate, whose simplicity of manners, 
frugality, austerity of life, whose singular disdain of sensual 
pleasure, military heroism, application to business, literary 
diligence, modesty, clemency, accomplishments “go to make 
him one of the most eminent specimens of pagan virtue which 
the world has ever seen.’ Was his reason rightly used? 
“Reason rightly exercised,” says Cardinal Newman, “leads 
the mind to the Catholic Faith.” That is how much the 
convert thinks of the apostate. That is how much he esteems 
the place of faith and of Christian virtue. He sees human 
accomplishments, even of genius and power, capable of per- 
version, perhaps even more frequently associated with re- 
ligious indifference. If this is true, and it is,” the place of 






















19Tbid., p. 77. 

“07 bid., p. 194. 

21] bid., p. 181. 

22Cf. Newman, Discussions and Arguments of Various Subjects (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1891), pp. 274-5. Secular knowledge is not a direct means 
of moral improvement, but even a temptation to unbelief. Poetry, of itself, can lead to 
sentimentalism, and experimental science, to skepticism. “Christianity, and nothing 
short of it, must be made the element and principle of all education. Where it has 
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faith and virtue and of the Church in a university is the more 
necessary as the intellectual excellence is greater. Those critics 
are wrong who call Newman an intellectualist, and who quote 
the encyclicals about the purposes of a Catholic University, 
saying that its purpose is virtue and wisdom. They have not 
penetrated as deeply as Newman into the real work of a 
university, one of the greatest in the line of human endeavor, 
intellectual excellence; they have not isolated the specific 
function; they have not outlined as clearly the place of in- 
tellectual excellence in life and in a university. The insistence 
of Papal documents on knowledge and virtue is precisely 
because the Church understands, as no one individual, the 
uses and pitfalls of secular learning. The Church does not 
profess to explain philosophically what is a university. Her 
work is the glory of God and the salvation of souls. All human 
gifts, including that of philosophy, she would save from abuse 
and turn to fruitful talents. The Church is in the orphanage, 
in the prison, in the gymnasium, in the State, in the university. 
The more noble the work and the higher the attainment, the 
closer must be the Church; for the more valuable is the talent, 
the more likely may be its waste in time, without interest in 
eternity. “Such, I say, is the danger which awaits a civilized 
age; such is its besetting sin (not inevitable, God forbid! or 
we must abandon the use of God’s own gifts), but still the 
ordinary sin of the Intellect.” 


been laid as the first stone, and acknowledged as the governing spirit, it will take up 
into itself, assimilate, and give a character to literature and science.” Cf. Idea of a 
University, p. 227, “If the interposition of the Church is necessary in the Schools of 
Science, still more imperatively is it demanded in the other main constituent portion of 
the subject-matter of Liberal Education,—Literature.” This juxtaposition of sciences 
and literature is interesting, because later (ibid., p. 263), Newman disesteems the 
training value of the sciences, though here he says, “Literature stands related to 
Man, as Science stands to Nature,” an excellent expression, with his clear inclusion 
of Theology and God, of the liberal arts content. The training value of the ex- 
perimental sciences is brought out well in a modern work, Francois Charmot, “La 
Teste Bien Faicte” (Paris: Editions Spes, 1932), pp. 113-122. 
*3Newman, Idea of a University, p. 191. ” 
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No critic of Newman as an “intellectualist’” has ever 
painted with such master strokes the soul of a fallen Angel of 
Light. Newman cries more than his critics for virtue and faith 
and the Church in the university. Newman sees more clearly 
than they why it was the Church which started universities, 
why the ages of faith were also the ages of the schools. New- 
man sees more clearly than they the rights of the Church. This 
is the cardinal point of his discussion: “the radical difference 
indeed of this mental refinement from genuine religion.” 
He has illustrated it from history, he will show its subtle truth 
in his own times; and who would say the picture does not fit 
today? 

Newman’s example is a political economist. His high char- 
acter is unknowing of, motives of sordid money making. His 
religious views make him dear to an institution in which 
religion is revered. He. places, however, political economy 
high in the realm of moral sciences, and his colleagues hear 
him without excitement. For he raises his own objection to his 


own thesis, that the pursuit of wealth is an humble occupa- 
tion, and that it cannot claim to be necessarily joined to hap- 
piness. But he answers this objection with fine flourish. 


“My answer,” he says, “is, first, that the pursuit of wealth, that is, the 
endeavour to accumulate the means of future subsistence and enjoyment, is, 
to the mass of mankind, the great source of moral improvement . . . No 
institution,” he continues, “could be more beneficial to the morals of the lower 
orders, that is to at least nine-tenths of the whole body of any people, than 
one which should increase their power and their wish to accumulate; none 
more mischievous than one which should diminish their motives and means 


to save.’””5 


There is a great deal of truth in these statements. The earn- 
ing of daily bread, and the business aiding thereunto, is a 
protection for one’s moral life, if only in the avoidance of 


247bid., p. 190. Cf. also p. 216, “Liberal knowledge has a special tendency, not 
necessary or rightful, but a tendency in fact, when cultivated by beings such as we 
are, to impress us with a mere philosophical theory of life and conduct in the place 


of Revelation.” 
*5[bid., pp. 91-2. 
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idleness. Moreover, the highest perfection can be associated 
with performing well the duties of one’s state in life, with 
providing generously for one’s own, and with the faithful 
assumption of domestic or civil responsibility. These are truths 
related to the political economy of our savant. But these truths 
in isolation, political economy, not only as a self-contained 
field, granted its hypotheses, but as an adequate and proper 
human end for moral perfection, contradicts reason and reve- 
lation. The pursuit of wealth is not “the great source of moral 
improvement,” but at least one great source of spiritual ruin. 
The wish to accumulate, however good it be in itself, needs to 
be reconciled with the counsel, “Lay not up to yourselves 
treasures on earth.” Thus, the self-contained scientist makes 
of his science a philosophy and a theology. His hypotheses 
he makes into conclusions never proved; the proof is the 
further development of his own science. His architectonic is 
monotectonic, his weltanschauung is a deeper hiding of his 
head in the sand. 

This is far from the predication of knowledge as the end 
of man. Newman’s work is, in fact, an exposition of the inter- 
relationships of knowledge, of the bearing of mental culture 
to religious duty, of the duties of the Church: to knowledge, 
of “Christianity and Letters,” of “Christianity and Physical 
Science,” of the relation of knowledge to professional skill. 
We see clearly, then, what he means by “knowledge.” 


Since then sciences are the results of mental processes about one and the 
same subject-matter, viewed under its various aspects, and are true results, 
as far as they go, yet at the same time separate and partial, it follows that 
on the one hand they need external assistance, one by one, by reason of their 
incompleteness, and on the other that they are able to afford it to each other, 
by reason, first, of their independence in themselves, and then of their con- 
nexion in their subject-matter.” 


Any particular science is an aspect of the whole. The 
medical practitioner should no more prescribe for the needs 
of the soul than should the theologian prescribe for pneu- 


_—_—_—_ 


*6Ibid., p. 47. 
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monia. If there is an apparent conflict, if the danger of death, 
from the physician’s viewpoint, should not be told to the 
patient, because “the thought of religion will disturb his mind 
and imperil his recovery,” the decision is the priest’s from a 
higher science, to minister to the soul lest the patient “should 
die without due preparation.” 

This subject is extensive, and Cardinal Newman has done 
well, whatever be incidental points of controversy in a pioneer 
thinker. He was not the first to treat the function of mental 
power; perhaps his treatise is not the least in error. Alone 
the claim is made for it that the province proper to every 
science is well defined, and that simultaneously with the 
proper sovereignty of each science, not only the danger of 
irrational isolation, and the inevitable trespassing of apparent- 
ly coexisting essential rights is truly exposed, but the place of 
virtue and wisdom and prudence is emphasized in clear 
reason. Cardinal Newman has analyzed the idea of a univer- 
sity with consummate skill. He spent his whole life on it. 
The lectures were not merely gotten up for the occasion,” the 
founding of the Catholic University of Ireland, though there 
is nothing wrong in getting up one’s talks for an occasion, 
providing the preparation is suitable, and the reasonings well 
founded. But it was different with the Idea of a University. 


The views to which I have referred have grown into my whole system of 
thought, and are, as it were, part of myself. Many changes has my mind gone 
through: here it has known no variation or vacillation of opinion, and though 
this by itself is no proof of the truth of my principles, it puts a seal upon 
conviction and is a justification of earnestness and zeal. Those principles, 
which I am now to set forth under the sanction of the Catholic Church, were 
my profession at that early period of my life, when religion was to me more 
a matter of feeling and experience than of faith. They did but take greater 
hold upon me, as I was introduced to the records of Christian Antiquity, and 
approached in sentiment and desire to Catholicism; and my sense of their 
correctness has been increased with the events of my every year since I have 
been brought within its pale.” 


*7Ibid., pp. 511-12. 
*8Cf. ibid., p. 3. 
227 bid., p. 4. 
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Father Corcoran is in error, therefore, when he attributes 
Newman’s conception of a university and of liberal studies to 
a relatively ephemeral reformation of academic Oxford.” 
Newman’s thought was colored by the surroundings of his 
life, and this coloring was favorable as well as not; but to say 
that his thought was entirely limited by his life and times is 
to deny the basic power of objective judgment in any age. 

The objections, however, to the present interpretation of the 
Idea of a University may be stated. “Cardinal Newman does 
include character development in his idea of knowledge; 
- this ‘knowledge’ may be interpreted as wisdom.” This posi- 
tion is supported by such statements as: “Education is a 
higher word; it implies an action upon our mental nature, and 
the formation of a character; it is something individual and 
permanent, and is commonly spoken of in connexion with 
religion and virtue.” 


In a word, Religious Truth is not only a portion, but a condition of general 
knowledge. To blot it out is nothing short, if I may so speak, of unravelling 
the web of University Teaching. It is, according to the Greek proverb, to take 
the Spring from out of the year; it is to imitate the preposterous proceeding 
of those tragedians who represented a drama with the omission of its principal 


part.*” 


This second quotation is a confirmation of the interpretation 
of knowledge as an end in itself. It merely tells the purpose 
of religious knowledge in itself, a science, which, with philos- 
ophy, is an-ordering norm for other sciences.” Theology itself 


30Cf. Corcoran, Newman: Selected Discourses, pp. xv-xvi. 

31Newman, Idea of a University, p. 114. 

321 bid., p. 70. 

33¢The comprehension of the bearings of one science on another, and the use of 
each to each, and the location and limitation and adjustment and due appreciation of 
them all, one with another, this belongs, I conceive, to a sort of science distinct from all 
of them, and in some sense a science of sciences, which is my own conception of what 
is meant by Philosophy, in the true sense of the word, and of a philosophical habit 
of mind,” Jbid., p. 51. “Granting Theology is a real science, we cannot exclude it, and 
still call ourselves philosophers . . . if there be Religious Truth at all, we cannot shut 
our eyes to it without prejudice to truth of every kind, physical, metaphysical, 
historical, and moral; for it bears upon all truth,” ibid. p. 52. 
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can be a means of virtue or, unfortunately, separated from 
virtue. This is to keep the concept clear. This is what New- 
man does. 

The other quotation, which includes character formation in 
education, regardless of the turn of thought Cardinal Newman 
may wish to give, cannot stand against the thesis that refine- 
ment of mind is not virtue and that this mental culture is the 
end of a liberal education.” The “cardinal point” of the dis- 
cussion is to show “the radical difference indeed of this mental 
refinement from genuine religion.”” Now genuine religion 
includes virtue. Intellectual culture and the amenities of 
social usage, as Newman goes on to say, are not synonymous 
with conscience and God’s law. 

“Tf Cardinal Newman does not bring virtue into his concept 
of knowledge, he should.” But this would harm the clarity 
of his thinking. He is talking about mental health as “a bare 
idea,” just as bodily health can be considered in itself, previous 
to the settlement of its use as a means of virtue. It must be 
repeated that Newman’s analysis of the culture of the mind 
is his point of excellence. His synthesis suffers from the vis- 
ibility of the component parts, much as one should see the 
steel girders in a completed skyscraper or view the heart in 
an x-ray. It is asking much that architect and engineer be 
combined, not only in the same individual, but even in the 
same work that the same human be at once a master of diagno- 
sis and an accomplished artist of the portrait of man. New- 
man can paint man too, as in his essay on literature, or in 
his sermons. That he is also capable of philosophical abstrac- 
tion is only a point in his favor. 

Finally, expressions will be brought forth, with great 
emphasis, to show that Newman’s bent of mind, that his ade- 
quate concept and feeling, belittled the place of virtue, of 
faith and of the Church in profane knowledge. In the revis- 
ion of 1859 he even “replaces the word ‘implicate’ by the word 


34Cf. ibid., p. 115. 
35] bid., p. 190. 
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‘purden,’”” in the passage: “I consider Knowledge to have 
its end in itself. For all its friends, or its enemies, may say, | 
insist upon it, that it is as real a mistake to burden it with 
virtue or religion as with the mechanical arts.” Newman is 
insistent, and the reason is not far to seek. Knowledge has 
been so often confused with virtue, mental culture has been so 
often substituted for Christianity and for Christ, that he will 
have none of such a capital human crime. Knowledge is not 
only an end in itself, but it is also a means. It is a means, 
moreover, so powerful for good or for evil that it must be 
penetrated with Christianity, or it will be penetrated with 
error. 


“Good” indeed means one thing, and “useful” means another; but I lay 
it down as a principle, which will save us a great deal of anxiety, that, though 
the useful is not always good, the good is always useful . . . If then the intellect 
is so excellent a portion of us, and its cultivation so excellent, it is not only 
beautiful, perfect, admirable, and noble in itself, but in a true and high sense 
it must be useful to the possessor and to all around him; not useful in any 
low, mechanical, mercantile sense, but as diffusing good, or as a blessing, or 


a gift, or power, or a treasure, first to the owner, then through him to the 
world. I say then, if a liberal education be good, it must necessarily be useful 
38 


too. 


The liberal culture of the mind, the “freedom” of its 
powers,” is an end in itself, but it is simultaneously a means 
for good, as illustrated, or evil.” 

Newman’s concept, therefore, of knowledge as an end in 
itself does not militate against the propaedeutic function of 
the liberal arts, that they are a preparatory and intermediate 
stage in education. 


When the intellect has once been properly trained and formed to have 


36Corcoran, of. cit., p. Ixvii. 
37Newman, Idea of a University, p. 120. 
387bid., p. 164. 


97bid., p. 101. 
40“Basil and Julian were fellow-students at the schools of Athens; and one became 


the Saint and Doctor of the Church, the other her scoffing and relentless foe,” ibid., 
p. 211. 
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a connected view or grasp of things, it will display its powers with more or 
less effect according to its particular quality and capacity in the individual. 
In the case of most men it makes itself felt in the good sense, sobriety of 
thought, reasonableness, candour, self-command, and steadiness of view, which 
characterize it. In some it will have developed habits of business, power of 
influencing others, and sagacity. In others it will elicit the talent of philo- 
sophical speculation, and lead the mind forward to eminence in this or that 
intellectual department. In all it will be a faculty of entering with comparative 
ease into any subject of thought, and of taking up with aptitude any science 


or profession.*! 


This is the historic claim of the liberal arts, rarely ex- 
pressed better than here, that they are the best preparation for 
life if one is fitted for them. It is well to mention, too, the 
place Newman assigns to religion in the liberal arts, con- 
sidered as preparatory studies. Even in the formal concept of 
mental culture, the proper largeness of view, the proper inter- 
relationships of the sciences is not possible without study of 
the final questions of religion. Theology, in the liberal arts, is 
not studied professionally, but for fullness of knowledge and 
viewpoint, for proper mental orientation of any man. And 
yet theology and religion are subjects almost unknown in many 
secular universities. This is hard to understand, for taking 
theology even from a natural viewpoint, sketching even the 
questions of its content matter, without affirming truth or 
falsity, it cannot fail, considered as knowledge, “to exert a 
powerful influence on philosophy, literature, and every intel- 
lectual creation or discovery whatever.’”” Even in inter- 
mediate studies, for the mere intellectual purpose of school- 
ing, theology is necessary. 

Cardinal Newman has given us the content matter of the 
liberal arts, theology and letters and the sciences. He gives 
us the clear aim, mental health, and the clear dangers, when 
this mental health, as bodily health is wont to do, in a lesser 
disorder, refuses to recognize a law and purpose superior to 
its own laws and purposes. This is the greater sin in the 


41]bid., pp. xvii-xviii. 
4271 bid., p. 66. 
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intellect, since the intellect is made to see the truth and to see 
it whole, so that man can live the truth” and act on it. Car- 
dinal Newman has given us also, the intermediate function of 
such mental power, in the classic passage just quoted, “when 
the intellect has once been properly trained ...” The third 
function of the liberal arts, besides their content, and prepara- 
tory aim, is the exercise of man’s highest powers. The train- 
ing of the intellect, Newman describes well and assigns the 
proper function of the liberal arts as the cultivation of the 
understanding and the improving of the talent for specula- 
tion and original inquiry, and (agreeing with Locke at least in 
this), “the habit of pushing things up to their first principles.” 
This is “‘a principal portion of a good or liberal education,” 
the “exercise and growth in certain habits, moral or intellec- 
ual.” The will is not left out. It comes in somehow. Even 
the formal concept of mental culture has a relation to virtue. 
True knowledge tends to good, can be the instrument of good.“ 
The teachers of mankind have attempted to make men virtuous, 
and this by liberal knowledge.” Abstraction can gain formal 
concepts of things, but reality finds them in union. Newman 
is an empiricist, and we rarely find him tempted to dialect- 
ical divisions so mutually exclusive that they bear the taint of 
falsity. He treats man as a living subject, never reducing him 
to a caput mortuum of abstractions.” Even his formal idea 
of mental culture insinuates the uses of virtue. Much more 
clearly, when this formal idea steps to its place in the hierarchy 
of being, does it bow to virtue and faith. No one more than 
Newman fears the misuse of knowledge, no one honors more 


3Cf. St. Paul, Epistle to the Ephesians, 1V. 15, “doing the truth in charity.” 
44Newman, Idea of a University, p. 163. 

HI bid., p. xi. 

Cf. ibid., p. 164. 

“Cf. ibid., p. 115. 

‘8Cf. Jean Guitton, La Philosophie de Newman (Paris: Boivin et Cie., Editeurs, 
1933), p. 81. Newman’s divisions are not always mutually exclusive, “se fondent la 
plupart du temps sur la prédominance de tel ou tel élément, parce qu’il vise a traiter 
un sujet vivant sans le réduire 4 un caput mortuum d’abstractions.” 
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its service of the good. The liberal arts, the universities, cannot 
assure, cannot assume the responsibility of virtue and faith; 
rather it is virtue and faith, Christianity and the Church, 
which have the duty to assure the integrity of the universities 
and the arts.“ 

Cardinal Newman deepens, as did many of his predecessors, 
the concept of the liberal arts. This concept, like religious 
doctrine, is capable of organic growth and development. Re- 
maining itself, like man, this great human education gains 
ever more experience; its essentials remaining the same, it is 
adaptable to all ages, ever old, ever new. 


49Not all who reject character training as the specific purpose of a university accept 
the present conclusions concerning the authority of the Church, cf. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1936), pp. 28-32. 





Mr. Lewis in Perelandra 


VictoR M. HAMM 


I 


ILTON wrote the epics of Paradise Lost and Paradise 
ML. Regained. Mr. C. S. Lewis has essayed the epic of 

Paradise Retained. Not our Paradise, the human. 
That has been lost for good. But a Paradise. Where? By a 
bold stroke of what one can only call the mythopoeic imagin- 
ation Mr. Lewis places the Paradise of his story on another 
planet: Venus we call it; in the language of the universe, 
which Lewis has given the name “Old Solar,” it is known as 
“Perelandra.”” 

The novel Perelandra is at once an escape and an apo- 
calypse. It is an escape to another planet. It is an apocalypse 
of Paradise without a Fall. 

Here is the story. 

The author, a Cambridge professor of philology, that is, 
Mr. Lewis himself, receives a summons to visit his friend 
Ransom, also a humanist. He accordingly goes to the latter’s 
house, only to be received by a strange spiritual being which 
manifests itself to him as a beam of light. This, he later 
discovers, is one of the e/dila. (Eldila are equivalent to angels 
in the Christian pneumatology. Lewis had introduced them in 
his earlier novel, Out of the Silent Planet. The term, like 
others in both novels, is an invention of the author, part of 
that “Old Solar” which he fables to have been the language 
of the original worlds before the Earth, ““Thulcandra,” had 
cut herself off from communication with the rest of the uni- 
verse’). When Ransom appears, he tells his friend that he 


IPERELANDRA. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 238. 
$2.00. That Mr. Lewis does not seriously believe that any planet in our solar system, 
outside of the Earth, is inhabited, is evident from a statement in his Problem of Pain 
(p. 1): “The scientists think it likely that very few of the suns of space—perhaps 
none of them except our own—have any planets; and in our system it is improbable 
that any planet except the Earth sustains life.” 

2See the Notes on “Old Solar” and the e/dila at the end of the present essay. 
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is about to undertake a journey at the bidding of the eldila, 
to the planet Perelandra. Lewis is already acquainted with 
the details of Ransom’s earlier journey to Malacandra 
(Mars), whither the professor had gone as Weston’s unwill- 
ing companion aboard that scientist’s space-ship. (All of this is 
told in Out of the Silent Planet.) Ransom makes Lewis his 
heir and begs him to see him off, and to return at the bidding 
of the eldila should he (Ransom) survive his planetary voy- 
age. Ransom is translated from the Earth by means of a 
curious vehicle under the guidance of the eldila, and Lewis 
hears nothing of his friend for two years. At the end of that 
time he is summoned to Ransom’s house and sees his friend 
return in the same kind of strange vehicle. Ransom tells his 


story: 
In the vehicle he was in a state of coma. When he awoke he 


saw the material of his carriage (it was an ivory-like box) 
disintegrating about him, and found himself floating on a 
warm and billowy sea, under a golden sky. He had arrived 


on Perelandra. Swimming about, he encountered queer 
patches of vegetation, floating islands he discovered, and man- 
aged to board one. Then he saw, on an adjacent island, a 
human being completely green in color. He called her the 
“Green Lady,” and soon discovered that she was the Eve 
of the Paradise to which he had come. After some prelimin- 
ary words (she spoke Old Solar, which Ransom himself had 
learnt to speak on Malacandra), she told him of a “king” 
whom she had lost on one of the islands (he seemed to be the 
Adam). They discussed many things, and Ransom marveled 
at her innocence and wisdom, as well as her beauty. At this 
point there suddenly entered the stage, by means of his space- 
ship, the malignant physicist Weston, who had come to Perel- 
andra to survey its possibilities for human exploitation. 
Ransom gradually discovered that Weston was not himself. 
Was he possessed of the devil? His body seemed to Ransom 
to be manipulated as if it were a corpse or some lay figure. 
Ransom’s suspicions were confirmed after a few encounters, 
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during one of which he detected Weston wantonly killing some 
Perelandrian animals. He was convinced when he heard 
Weston tempting the Green Lady to dwell on the Fixed Land 
(instead of the floating islands), thus violating the only pro- 
hibition that Maleldil (“the Great Spirit,” i.e., God) had 
laid upon her. It dawned on Ransom after Weston’s tempta- 
tions had gone.on for some time that he (Ransom) had been 
chosen to prevent the Fall of Man on Perelandra, that his 
name was symbolic. He thought for a while that he could 
forestall the catastrophe by moral means, but soon realized 
that he must destroy the ‘“‘Unman,” as he calls him, physically. 
Overcoming his fear and revulsion, he accepted the challenge 
and the ordeal. The two grappled on land and in the water, 
and when he was almost dead with exhaustion Ransom was 
dragged into a subterranean cavern where, after much travail 
of body and spirit, he slew the Unman. He was then borne 
back to the outer world in the flow of an underground stream. 
He revived in the beautiful mountain scenery to which he had 
been carried, and at the end of his adventure witnessed the 
enthronement of the Lady and her King as archones of the 
new race of man, in the valley of the mountains. He was then, 
much to his disappointment, transferred back to the Earth in 
the eldil-directed vehicle. 


II 


This meager outline of the fable does not convey anything 
of the strange beauty and drama of the book. I have said that 
it is an escape, a flight of fancy into an extra-mundane sphere. 
One facet of Lewis’s genius, indeed, is his sheer imaginative 
power. But even the most imaginative art is derivative in its 
materials. It uses the stuff of popular legend. It draws on 
the philosophies and myths of all time. But it weaves anew. 
Thus the Time Machine of Wells, the Martians of the same 
writer’s War of the Worlds, Jules Verne’s earlier rocket-ship, 
the “She” of Rider Haggard’s exotic romance, the specula- 
tions of Plato and the Neo-Platonists, of the Kabbala and the 
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Rosicrucians, the myths of Greece and of the Orient, even (so 
one writer® claims) the Tarzan books, have contributed to Mr. 
Lewis’s fable. Shelley’s myths, especially in Prometheus 
Unbound, the gods of Keats’s Hyperion, Blake’s heroic draw- 
ings and prophetic figures, the vivid symbols of Dante’s vision, 
enter the creation as well, not as crude material, but as assimi- 
lated flesh and blood of the imagination. 

The reader is quite lifted out of this world by the prismatic 
splendor of Ransom’s descriptions of the Perelandrian sea 
and sky, of the tastes and sounds and odors of that new world. 
It is much more concrete than Shelley’s dream-worlds. In 
sensuousness it resembles rather Keats, in thaumaturgic power 
the Prophetic Books of Blake; in precision and sharpness of 
outline the world of Dante’s imagination. Here are a few 
samples of what I am trying to characterize. Ransom’s first 
impressions of Perelandra: 


And now he realized that there was a delicious coolness over every part of 
him except his head, that his feet rested on nothing, and that he had for 
some time been performing unconsciously the actions of a swimmer. He was 
riding the foamless swell of an ocean, fresh and cool after the fierce tempera- 
tures of Heaven, but warm by earthly standards—as warm as a shallow bay 
with sandy bottom in a sub-tropical climate. As he rushed smoothly up the 
great convex hillside of the next wave he got a mouthful of water. It was 
hardly at all flavored with salt; it was drinkable—like fresh water and only, 
by an infinitesimal degree, less insipid. Though he had not been aware of 
thirst till now, his drink gave him a quite astonishing pleasure. It was almost 
like meeting Pleasure itself for the first time. He buried his flushed face in 
the green translucence. . 


This is prose, of course, but it has the Shelleyan élan and 
lucidity, and the Shelleyan buoyancy, as of that water which 
the poet loved so much. There is even a hint of Shelley’s habit 
of personification of abstract qualities.’ 

Wandering, hot with thirst and faint with hunger, through 


3Charles A. Brady, “Introduction to Lewis,” in America, May 27, 1944, pp. 213-214; 
June 10, 1944, pp. 269-270. 

4See, by the way, Lewis’s essay in praise of Shelley, “Shelley, Dryden, and Mr. 
Eliot,” in Rehabilitations, and other Essays, Oxford University Press, 1939. 
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the forest of his floating island, Ransom comes upon a grove 
where great globes of yellow fruit hang from the trees: 


He picked one of them and turned it over and over. The rind was smooth 
and firm and seemed impossible to tear open. Then by accident one of his 
fingers punctured it and went through into coldness. After a moment’s 
hesitation he put the little aperture to his lips. . . . It was like the discovery 
of a totally new genus of pleasures, something unheard of among men, out 
of all reckoning, beyond all covenant. 


If Keats’s hand is here, bursting Joy’s grape against the 
palate fine, that hand is even more evident in such evocations 
as Lewis’s description of the little garden of Hesperides, for 
example: “He opened his eyes and saw a strange heraldically 
colored tree loaded with yellow fruit and silver leaves. Round 
the base of the indigo stem was coiled a small dragon covered 
with scales of red gold. He recognized the Garden of the 
Hesperides at once.” (It is one of Lewis’s delightful fancies 
that all things which appear as mythology on earth may be 
“scattered through other worlds as realities.” So he meets a 
Cyclops later on, and the gods Mars and Venus.) 

The most powerful display of the visionary style is, how- 
ever, the climactic final scene, the enthronement of the newly 
created pair and the showing forth of the eldila. Los and 
Urizen, Blake’s engravings, and the symbolic allegories of 
Dante have taught the writer the way here. Lewis is attempt- 
ing to make the spiritual visible. The eldila desire to mani- 
fest themselves to human perceptions. How shall they do so? 
Two essays fail: they try first to appear as sheer power, only 
to terrify and appal Ransom. Then they appear as whirling 
wheels, without suggesting anything significant. Finally they 
materialize as human figures: Mars and Venus. (Recall 
Lewis’s fancy about the reality of myth.) It is difficult to do 
justice to the writer here without a long quotation: 


They were perhaps thirty feet high. They were burning white like white- 
hot iron. The outline of their bodies when he looked at it steadily against 
the red landscape seemed to be faintly, swiftly undulating as though the 
permanence of their shape, like that of waterfalls or flames, co-existed with a 
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rushing movement of the matter it contained. For a fraction of an inch 
inward from this outline the landscape was just visible through them: beyond 
that they were opaque. ... It was borne in upon him that the creatures were 
really moving, though not moving in relation to him. . . . Their bodies, he 
said, were white. But a flush of diverse colours began at about the shoulders 
and streamed up the necks and flickered over the face and head and stood out 
around the head like plumage or a halo. . . . The Oyarsa of Mars shone with 
cold and morning colours, a little metallic—pure, hard, and bracing. The 
Oyarsa of Venus glowed with a warm splendour, full of the suggestion of 
teeming vegetable life... . He called them by their Tellurian names. With 
deep wonder he thought to himself, ‘My eyes have seen Mars and Venus. 


I have seen Ares and Aphrodite.’ 


This is only a sample, and the passages here quoted do not 
constitute a continuous block of prose. But I think the style 
is adequately represented. Not, however, the substance of this 
wonderful scene, which culminates in a grand chorus of 
praises to Maleldil, an inspired litany of love and homage. 
Blake should sound like this, in the Prophetic Books, but 
somehow he never does; there is in them too much of the 
Ossianic vagueness and verbiage. Keats does, in Hyperion, 
but his allegory is unintelligible. Dante is the man: in the 
sweep through the gyres of Heaven, to the crowning vision of 
God as the point that moves the sun and all the stars, he is 
loftier, of course, and more sustained, and he writes poetry 
instead of prose; but read and see whether the prophetic im- 
agination is not in Lewis too, and something of the high style 
as well. 

To some this sheer imaginative power will alone be enough 
to rank the novel among the great works of invention, and | 
have no desire to underrate the enchantment it wields. But 
beyond all this, the form that vivifies and organizes Mr. 
Lewis’s art is his Christian faith which has given him the 
power to see as in a dream the incorporation of a futurable, 
the reality of a possibility. Perhaps only the shattering cata- 
clysm of the present war which in. England for five years 
blacked and blotted out the bourgeois, agnostic life of the 
world we were used to, could have precipitated the detach- 
ment that Lewis’s vision achieves. 
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Christianity has a way of overwhelming some men with 
shattering force. The classic example is of course St. Paul. 
Within our own memory there was Chesterton, transformed 
and transfigured by the vision of the Christian Revelation. 
Here now is Lewis, no less transformed and transfigured. “An 
almost purely philosophical conversion,” he writes in a letter 
to his publisher (Macmillan). “I didn’t want to [come back 
to Christianity]. I’m not the religious type.” Ten years ago 
he gave us his spiritual autobiography: Pilgrim’s Regress 
(1935). In that allegory reminiscent of Bunyan, a modern 
tries and finds wanting in turn, materialism, hedonism, nat- 
uralism, Neo-Anglicanism, Neo-Humanism, and all the other 
sects and systems which we have attempted to substitute for 
the one truth. At last he stands face to face with the abyss 
that he must cross by Faith: 

“What must I do?” said John. 

“You must take off your rags,’ said Mother Kirk, “as your friends have 
done already, and then you must dive into this water.” 

“T think,” said John, “that if it is all one, 1 would rather jump.” 

“It is not all one,” said Mother Kirk. “If you jump, you will be trying 
to save yourself and you may be hurt. As well, you would not go deep enough. 
You must dive so that you can go right down to the bottom of the pool; for 
you are not to come up again on this side. There is a tunnel in the cliff, far 
beneath the surface of the water, and it is through that you must pass so that 
you may come up on the far side.” 


After much hesitation John dives and comes up duly on the 
other side. This is the mystery of grace as Mr. Lewis himself 
seems to have experienced it. One must, but one can’t, and 
yet one does. And so Pilgrim comes back home. And so 
Ransom beats the devil. 

More recently, indeed within the last three years, Mr. 
Lewis has written five books, all centering in the Christian 
fact. Two of these (The Case for Christianity and Christian 
Behaviour) <zre lay sermons originally broadcast over the 
B.B.C. microphone to the people of England. One, the well- 
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known Screwtape Letters, is a collection of letters supposed 
to have been written by a master devil to his nephew, a jour- 
neyman devil doing his first work on earth. Another (The 
Problem of Pain) is a profound study of the mystery of evil. 
The last is a Preface to ‘Paradise Lost.’ In all five of these 
books Lewis is dealing with one reality: the condition of man 
after the Fall. To man’s nature and destiny Christianity is 
for Mr. Lewis the only key, and he is overjoyed at having 
found it. He is shouting the good news from the house-tops 
to the rest of us who have either not yet heard it or do not 
seem to appreciate its value. 

Against the background of this overmastering preoccupa- 
tion we must set the radiant myth of Perelandra, for that book 
is essentially the vision of a fall-less world and the dramatic 
events preceding that happy consummation. Perelandra is not 
only a sinless world; it is a world that has trembled on the 
verge of disaster and recovered its balance just before it wav- 
ered over the brink. That is the apocalypse. 





















IV 


Into the scenes of the temptation and triumph, which are 
the heart of the story, Mr. Lewis incorporates all his medita- 
tions on the nature of sin and grace, man, God, and the devil, 
bodying forth his thoughts in a concrete myth that is, though 
not fact, yet in its essence truth. For as the voice of Contem- 
plation tells John in Pilgrim’s Regress: “Child, if you will, 
it zs mythology. It is but truth, not fact: an image, not the 
very real.” 

Lewis’s literary point of departure here has been Milton, 
and the best introduction to a study of the moral drama of 
Perelandra is Mr. Lewis’s Preface to ‘Paradise Lost.” Lewis 
is an ardent admirer as well as a keen critic of Milton. He 
sets himself the same theme that the poet had had before him 
in his epic, with this difference, that Lewis’s story is to end 
happily: there is to be no Fall; Paradise is not to be lost, but 




















5The best introduction to Lewis’s theology is, however, The Problem of Pain. 
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saved. Let us, with an occasional glance at Milton’s treatment 
of the archetypal drama, follow Lewis in his development of 
the story. 

The woman is alone in Lewis’s Paradise. We do not see the 
man—though he is spoken of by the Green Lady as “the 
King’’—until the end of the book. I think the reason is ob- 
vious. Lewis does not consider Milton’s treatment of Adam 
and Eve as a couple successful: he does not think it possible 
to represent unfallen sexuality in literature. In chapter XVII 
of his Preface to ‘Paradise Lost’ he quotes St. Augustine’s 
words (De Civ. Det, xiv, 26): “We are speaking of some- 
thing which is now a matter of shame; and therefore, though 
we conjecture as best we can what it would have been like 
before it became shameful, it is very necessary that our dis- 
course be rather reined in by modesty than assisted by elo- 
quence. .. . When mention is made of it now, can it be pre- 
sented to human fantasy except in the likeness of the turbid 
lust we have tried and not of the tranquil volition we conjec- 
turer” Milton defies this warning. Lewis hearkens to it, 
instructed by the dubious success of Milton’s venture. There 
is another reason for the man’s non-appearance in the drama 
of the temptation: since the lady does not fall, the “king” will 
not enter into the action of the temptation scene. He is not 
needed for the plot, and so does not belong to the essential 
structure of the story. Like a good craftsman, Lewis respects 
the principle of economy. 

The temptation itself is a superb achievement of psycho- 
logical drama. Lewis’s Satan, unlike Milton’s, is never mag- 
nificent. No archangel in ruin he. To Ransom he is repel- 
lant—an animated corpse. To the Green Lady he is just 
another being; she has had no experience with death or evil 
in any form. She merely accepts him as a curiosity from 
another world, like Ransom himself, a being who interests 
her with his conversation. Unlike Satan, Lewis’s devil does 
not reveal his motive. But his motive is clearly enough the 
old diabolical desire for revenge, for aggrandizement at the 
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expense of other creatures. ‘To us,” writes His Abysmal Sub- 
limity, Screwtape, to the journeyman devil Wormwood, in 
The Screwtape Letters, “to us a human is primarily food; our 
aim is the absorption of its will into ours, the increase of our 
own area of selfhood at its expense.”’ 

The temptation falls into three phases. The devil proceeds 
cautiously: a great prize is at stake; perhaps a whole new 
species of rational life will fall into his clutches. At first he 
merely insinuates into the lady’s mind the suggestion of an 
image: let her merely think of the Fixed Land: Maleldil has 
not forbidden that! “He has never forbidden you to think 
about it. Might not that be one of the reasons why you are 
forbidden to do it—so that you may have a Might Be to think 
about?” Similarly Screwtape advises his nephew to “get 
humans away from the eternal, and from the Present... . Make 
them live in the Future.’”’ Once we forget the present, we 
have lost touch with reality and may be led to think and do 
all sorts of things. 

The second temptation is much bolder; it is at the same 
time a subtle sophistry. It is a temptation to Pride—the sin 
which the devil himself knows best, for he fell by it. Lewis 
is in the authentic tradition of Christian orthodoxy here. In 
his book Christian Behaviour he has a chapter (VIII) on 


“The Great Sin.” It is pride. 


Other sins may sometimes bring people together. . . . But Pride always 
means enmity—it is enmity. And not only enmity between man and man, 
but enmity to God. . . . The other, and less bad, vices come from the devil 
working on us through our animal nature. But this doesn’t come through our 
animal nature at all. It comes direct from Hell. It is purely spiritual ; con- 
sequently it is far more subtle and deadly (46-8).° 


The devil tells the lady that God “longs to see His creature 
become fully itself, to stand up in its own reason and its own 
courage even against Him. But how can He /e// it to do 
this? That would spoil all.” Very flattering and seductive! 





6Cf. also ch. V. of The Problem of Pain: “The Fall of Man,” esp. pp. 63, 68-9... 
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And very reasonable, once the creature has forgotten its crea- 
tureliness. Ransom is listening. He interjects at this point an 
allusion to the penalty that overtook Eve on earth when she 
obeyed the promptings of a similar temptation. But the devil 
has a retort: “Ransom has not told you that it was this break- 
ing of the commandment which brought Maleldil to our world 
and because of which he was made Man.” Ransom is bowled 
over. “Doubt, like a huge wave, came breaking over him. 
How if the enemy was right after all? ‘Felix peccatum 
Adae.’” But he recovers: “Of course good came of it. Is 
Maleldil a beast that we can stop His path, or a leaf that we 
can twist His shape? Whatever you do, He will make good 
of it, but not the good He had prepared for you if you had 
obeyed Him. That is lost forever.” The reference to the 
Fall and the Redemption momentarily strikes the devil 
speechless, but he is not to be diverted from his object. 

When Ransom wakens from a sleep of exhaustion (these 
temptations go on day after day), he hears the devil at it again. 
We have entered the third and final phase. The “Unman”’ is 
recounting stories of tragic heroines of the Earth, a kind of 
“Monk’s Tale” of famous women. “Each one of these women 
had stood forth alone and braved a terrible risk for her child, 
her lover, or her people. Each had been misunderstood, 
reviled, and persecuted, but each had also been magnificently 
vindicated by the event.”’ Now for the first time the thought 
comes to Ransom: “This can’t go on.” But it does. “The 
ideas of the Great Deed, of the Great Risk, of a kind of 
martyrdom, were presented to her every day, varied in a 
thousand forms.” The notion of waiting to ask the “king” 
before a decision was made had been brushed aside as coward- 
ice. The whole greatness of her action would lie in doing it 
without the king’s knowledge, “in leaving him free to repu- 
diate it, so that all the benefits should be his, and all the risks 
hers; and with the risk, all the magnanimity, the pathos, the 
tragedy.” And besides, the king would certainly not approve 
the action: men were like that. 
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Mr. Lewis would disclaim the compliment, but I think 
anyone who compares his presentation of the scene with Mil- 
ton’s will conclude that he has here excelled the poet. Milton 
has not sufficiently centered the temptation, the pivotal detail 
in the whole picture of man’s first disobedience, and has not 
labored to make the drama of the seduction subtle and rich 
enough. In less than 250 lines of his epic of over 10,000 lines, 
Eve is approached, tempted, and conquered, in spite of Ra- 
phael’s elaborate warning (which, incidentally, is spread over 
more than three books—more than 2000 lines). And the 
Miltonic Satan’s methods are those of the mere rationalist- 
sophist: there is none of the gradual, indirect approach; there 
is no hint of days consumed in the process, nothing of insinua- 
tion. Eve falls like a ripe plum. 

It is at this moment in the drama that Ransom really 
awakens to the significance of his journey to Perelandra. He 
must destroy the Unman, so that the diabolic spirit which has 
taken possession of Weston’s body will have no vehicle to use 
against the lady. And he alone must make the choice. The 
assignment seems at first preposterous. Then Ransom thinks 
of the scene he has left on Earth: 


Mere men at war, and white-faced subalterns and freckled corporals who 
had but lately begun to shave, stood in horrible gaps or crawled in deadly 
darkness, awaking, like him, to the preposterous truth that all really depended 
on their actions; and far away in time Horatius stood on the bridge, and 
Constantine settled in his mind whether he would not embrace the new 
religion, and Eve herself stood looking upon the forbidden fruit and the 
Heaven of Heavens waited for her decision. . . . Thus, and not otherwise, 
the world was made. Either something or nothing must depend on individual 
choices. And if something, who could set bounds to it? A stone may deter- 
mine the course of a river. He was that stone at this horrible moment which 
had become the center of the whole universe. 


Like John in Pilgrim’s Regress, he has to jump the gap 
physically, and like John, he tries to evade the issue but ulti- 
mately meets it manfully. Ransom, unlike the lady, knows the 
difference between good lost and evil got, from sad experience. 
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The lady will not alone manage the situation. Her will has 
not yet consented, but her imagination is filled with poisonous 
images. The probabilities are that, like Eve, she will succumb. 

Ransom accordingly leaps into the fray. There follow pages 
of wild and frenzied narrative, matching anything in the 
literature of action. The combatants wrestle and tear and 
bite and box, and finally take to fishes’ backs in flight and in 
pursuit. Then come pages as weird and terrible as anything 
in Dante or Poe: the struggle in the cave, the last appearance 
of Unman, the kill, the conveyance of Ransom on the under- 
ground stream. And finally that vision of the Earthly Para- 
dise and the epiphany of the eldila, noticed above. 


V 


How will this fall-less world continue? What is its future? 
Mr. Lewis has made an attempt to answer this question in his 
earlier novel, Out of the Silent Planet. Like Perelandra this 
is the story of an interplanetary adventure, the second of the 


kind undertaken by Professor Weston. The planet Mala- 
candra (Mars) reveals a fall-less world in an advanced stage 
of history. It is already a dying planet, colder than the Earth, 
and more arid. Its inhabitants, who dwell in the remaining 
fertile river valleys, comprise various species of rational 
beings: the pfifflirigg: (mechanical workers and inventors), 
the hrossa (poets and hunters), the séroni or sorns (scientists 
and thinkers). All these live together in harmony, and pay 
homage to their Oyarsa (guardian archangel), who is en- 
throned in a sanctuary on the island of Meldilorn, receiving 
pilgrims from the entire planet. Milton gave Lewis the clue 
to this conception: 
this Paradise had been 

Perhaps thy Capital Seate, from whence had spred 

All generations, and had hither come 

From all the ends of th’ Earth, to celebrate 

And reverence thee their great Progenitor. 


(P.L., XI, 342-6) 
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Michael is addressing Adam, telling him what might have 
been had he not disobeyed the Divine command. 

I do not know what other indications of the future of 
Perelandra we can derive from the state of things on Mala- 
candra, a world already far advanced in age, containing a 
hierarchy of conscious life quite different from that on Perel- 
andra. The latter planet, like the earth, seems to promise 
only one rational species; Malacandra has at least three. Out 
of the Silent Planet is, of course, an earlier work (the English 
edition dates from 1938), and Lewis’s ideas may have changed 
between the time he conceived the fiction of Malacandra 
and that of Perelandra. The earlier novel appears to be more 
derivative from Plato and Swift, for example. One idea, 
however, permeates both books: the attack on modern scien- 
tism, personified in the character of the physicist Weston. 
(Lewis elsewhere satirizes the pretensions of science—in Pil- 
grim’s Regress, the Screwtape Letters, and some scattered 
essays.) This attack on scientism is obtrusive in Out of the 
Silent Planet. 

Here Weston, full of the humanitarian hybris engendered 
by his mastery of matter, seeks to extend man’s dominion to 
other planets in order to exploit the resources of these to man’s 
advantage (or would it be more correct to say, to the advan- 
tage of science’). He is beyond good and evil, a scientist 
superman who will let nothing stand in the way of his mis- 
guided ambition. The dignity of the human person, the 
realities of religion and morality, these mean nothing to him. 
The insane logic and the naive ignorance of this creature are 
splendidly unmasked in the satire of the scene before the 
Oyarsa of Malacandra, to whose presence Weston and his 
accomplice Devine have been brought as captives to trial. 
The genius of Swift surely presided over the writing of these 
pages.’ Like the great Dean, Lewis whittles down profes- 


7Cf. the moment when Ransom sees his planet, the Earth, through the telescope which 
the sorn Augray had offered him; ‘Yes,’ he said dully to the sorn. ‘That is my world.’ 
It was the bleakest moment in all his travels.” 
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sional jargon and bombast to the bare simplicity of Basic 
English. This method produces some ironic effects. Thus 
Weston’s grandiloquent statement of his humanitarian creed 


sounds pretty deflated when Ransom gets through translating 
it: 

“Tt is in her right,” said Weston, “the right, or, if you will, the might of 
Life herself, that I am prepared without flinching to plant the flag of man on 
the soil of Malacandra: to’march on, step by step, superseding, where neces- 
sary, the lower forms of life that we find, claiming planet after planet, system 
after system—till our posterity—whatever strange forms and yet unguessed at 
mentality they have assumed—dwell in the universe wherever the universe is 
habitable.” 

“He says,” translated Ransom (from English, that is, to Old Solar, for 
Weston has not mastered the latter tongue), “that because of this it would 
not be a bent action—or else, he says, it would bea possible action—for him 
to kill you all and bring us here. He says he would feel no pity. He is saying 
again that perhaps they would be able to keep moving from one world to 
another and wherever they came they would kill everyone. . . . He wants the 
creatures born from us to be in as many places as they can. He says he does 
not know what kind of creatures they will be.” ... 

“I may fail,” said Weston. “But while I live I will not, with such a key 
in man’s hand, consent to close the gates of the future on my race. What lies 
in the future, beyond our present ken, passes imagination to conceive: it is 
enough for me to know that there is a Beyond.” 

“He is saying,” Ransom translated, “that he will not stop trying to do all 
this unless you kill him. And he says that though he doesn’t know what will 
happen to the creatures sprung from him, he wants it to happen very much.” 


Weston talks the language of the modern scientist-sophist : 
he is a Creative Evolutionist. Ransom’s reduction of his 
rhetoric to simple speech dehydrates the swollen melon of his 
oratory to a very shrunken vegetable indeed. 

If Weston is the scientist-sophist of the fallen world, the 
séront, or sorns, are Lewis’s ideal intellectuals. They know a 
thing or two about both general and applied science, but they 
are not given to pompous gestures or that melodramatic dis- 
play of test-tubes and pressure-gauges which creates such an 
atmosphere of the magical and esoteric about the scientists of 
our contemporary Earth. After trying to explain to the sorn 
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Augray the terrestrial terminology of solids, liquids, and gases, 
for example, Ransom is told: “That is not the way to say it. 
Body is movement. If it is at one speed, you smell something; 
if at another, you hear a sound; if at another, you see a sight; 
if at another, you neither see nor hear nor smell, nor know 
the body in any way.” Surely a succinct version, this, of our 
electronic theory, which has been so mysteriously shrouded 
in symbols for the layman! So too the sorns know of such 
devices as the telescope and the oxygen mask, which they use 
when they need them, but casually, as means, not ends. 

In a fall-less world, Lewis seems to say, there could be a 
continuous development of knowledge: physics, chemistry, all 
the rest. Such a world need not remain primitive. But the 
true hierarchy of values would be undisturbed : not only would 
science stay in its proper place as a means, but scientists would 
preserve their sense of proportion as well, and realize that the 
world is made up of a number of kinds and degrees of know!- 
edge, all of them oriented and integrated by that reason which 
is metaphysical and religious. It is this proper integration 
that has been destroyed or at least badly bent out of shape 
by the Fall and its consequences. 

Not that the rational animal that is man would have en- 
dured forever, or that his planet would have been immortal. 
The creatures on Malacandra are “unmade” after a certain 
period, and continue to exist, it seems, as spiritual beings. 
And the planet itself is drawing to its term. There are, the 
Oyarsa gives Ransom to understand, many worlds, some com- 
ing to birth, others dying. That is good, because Maleldil 
made it so: to live for a while as His creatures, and then to 
be drawn into the higher plan which His Will ordains. 

There is the Christian sense, in Lewis, of the goodness of 
the Universe, and the Divine benevolence working through it 
to richer and more glorious ends. The interstellar spaces 
are not those monstrous vacuums which terrified Pascal; they 
are filled with light and life. It is indeed rather the worlds of 
matter dotting the ocean of the universe like islands that seem 
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to Lewis detractions from the glory of the whole. The Uni- 
verse is friendly, because it is filled with God and His angels. 
It is only our silent planet, which has cut itself off from com- 
munication with the great order by its act of primal disloyalty, 
that is an exile, and we the exsules filtt Hevae, the exiled sons 
of Eve, weeping and wailing in this valley of tears, dreaming 
of happy sinless spheres in our unhappiness, and making 
poems to ease the bitter sorrow of our hearts. 
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NOTES ON “OLD SOLAR.” 


Mr. Lewis, as a student of language and literature, is of course much 
interested in words. He has written some penetrating essays on the subject, 
notably the amusing “Bluspels and Flalansferes: a Semantic Nightmare,” in 
Rehabilitations (O.U.P. 1939). Some notice should therefore be taken of 
the words he invents in his two novels. The reason for the fictitious language 
which Lewis calls “Old Solar” is not mere whimsicality. It is two-fold: 
literary and philosophical. 

The literary reason is this: a new world, a new language. Swift and others 
had invented words for the same reason. Lewis’s worlds are beautiful and 
new; their language must mirror this beauty and strangeness, and I think it 
is most successful in doing this. Take the euphonious “Malacandra” and 
“Perelandra” with their vowels and liquids, and the suggestion of pearl in 
the latter. Here “-andra” is the root, meaning presumably earth, land. This 
root recurs in the words given in Out of the Silent Planet to the high earth 
and the low watered country of the planet Malacandra: the former is called 
“harandra,” the latter “handramit,” whence we can derive further Old Solar 
words: “har”—high, “mit”—low. (This language is built up systematically). 
“Eldil,” with its light vowel sounds and liquids, suggests spirit and lightness ; 
“oyarsa” magnificence and greatness. (This term comes from Bernardus 
Silvestris’s De mundi universitate, a twelfth century neo-Platonic poem; is it 
a corruption of ousiarches, “prince of being’? Cf. Out of the Silent Planet, 
(p. 166). “Maleldil” is the Old Solar word for God, the great eldil or spirit; 
did Celtic mar, mor suggest the root “great”? The association with Latin mal- 
(evil), noticed by some readers, is unfortunate; but attend to the sound 
of greatness and majesty in the prefix. “Thulcandra,” the planet earth, 
again presents the earth-root, -andra; the dark vowel in the specifying member 
suggests the shadowy and sad note associated with the fallen planet; the 
consonant -th is ambiguous. Is there a further recollection of “Thule,” the 
land beyond the ultimate exploration of medieval geography? In Out of the 
Silent Planet, which is richer in Old Solar words than the later novel, 
humor creeps into the invented words. “Pfiffltriggi,’ the mechanics and 
inventors: in the first member of this apparent compound there is a suggestion 
of escaping steam—“pfiff”—perhaps of triviality, certainly a kind of dwarf- 
like humor ; in the second, “triggi” the suggestion of a trick or skill. ‘Hrossa,” 
the hunter-poets, suggest “horse” (note A.S. hross, hors), and a kind of 
artless sincerity and heartiness, friendly, bluff, not urban (cf. Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s description of the young Tennyson: “A gaunt, black, touzled man, 
rough in speech, brooding like an old gypsy over his inch of clay pipe stuffed 
with shag”). “Sorn,” the intellectual, philosopher, scientist (plural séroni: 
note the umlaut), suggests the abstruse, the rarefield; compare “soar” and 
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“mourn” and “sombre.” Is it fanciful to detect further a slightly ironic note 
in the sound of the word, something “high-brow” ? 

The philosophical reason is the notion Lewis puts forth, I do not know 
how seriously, of an original universal tongue spoken throughout the universe 
by rational creatures. This is part of his theory of myth as universal truth. 
Is it too far-fetched? What language did Adam and Eve themselves speak ? 
In what language did God speak to them? What language did the angels 
use in their colloquy with mortals (e.g. Raphael discoursing with Adam in 
Milton’s poem!) ? What are the etyma of our human names of the gods 
and the planets? There is certainly room for speculation here. Perhaps we 
have lost an original world-speech (we are certainly groping toward one). 
Perhaps the Tower of Babel symbolizes the confusion of tongues on Thul- 
candra! 


* * * 


NOTE ON THE “ELDILA.”’ 


I have said that Lewis’s eldila seem to be the equivalents of angels in 
Hebraic-Christian pneumatology. They are certainly pure spirits. There 
are some among them, the oyarses (sg. oyarsa) who appear to be of higher 
rank, perhaps archangels (“‘ousiarcheis” ?). 

Lewis is acquainted with St. Thomas’s Treatise on the Angels, Summa 
Theologica, Part I, QQ L-LXIV. Inthe Preface to Paradise Lost (ch. xv, 
esp. pp. 105-6), he quotes St. Thomas in the course of his demonstration 
that Milton’s angelology is Platonic, not Scholastic. Unlike Milton’s angels, 
Lewis’s eldila have no aerial bodies. They are, like the angels of St. Thomas’s 
pneumatology, quite separated from bodies (cf. §.T., Q. LI, Art. 1). But 
they can assume bodies. St. Thomas says that angels “assume bodies of air, 
condensing it by Divine power in so far as is needful for forming the 
assumed body” (Q. LI, Art. 2). Lewis’s eldila assume bodies of light, 
perhaps because in modern physics light takes the place of air as the most 
nearly immaterial substance that is yet tangible. St. Thomas says that 
angels cannot be everywhere at once, but that they may be said to be 
“in a corporeal place by application of the angelic power in any manner 
whatever to any place’ (Q. LII, Art. 1). Lewis’s eldila are similarly 
located, though they can transport themselves (if the phrase is appropriate) 
with inexpressible speed. Compare St. Thomas (Q. LIII, Art. 1): “He 
[the angel] can all at once quit the whole place, and in the same instant 
apply himself to the whole of another place.” Lewis’s eldila apparently 
need not, though they may and can, pass through intermediate space, and 
in this respect they are again like angels. St. Thomas says: “it is possible for 
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an angel to pass from one extreme to another without going through the 
middle” (Q. LIII, Art. 2). 

Malacandra and Perelandra both have oyarses, i.e., angels of a higher 
rank than the mere eldila, somehow assigned to these particular planets. 
Here Lewis seems to be indebted to the Intelligences of Averroes. Aristotle, 
and before him in an obscure way Plato, had had the notion of divine souls 
moving the stars. Medieval Platonists, indeed, attributed to the stars veritable 
souls. Though some of the Doctors and Fathers of the Church considered 
such a thing possible, most of them adopted a more reserved attitude, some 
denying the doctrine altogether. Most of the Scholastics accepted the 
notion of Averroes: they placed the origin of astral movement in Pure 
Intelligences created by God. Lewis does not make the oyarses movers of 
the planets, however, but rather guardian angels of them. 

(Regarding the metaphysics of separate substances in classico-Christian 
thought, cf. W. Schloessinger, ‘““Die Stellung der Engel in der Schoepfung,” 
Jahrbuch fuer Philosophie und spekulative Theologie, t. XXV, pp. 451-485, 
and t. XXVII, pp. 81-117, 158-208; A. Schmid, “Die peripatetisch-scholas- 
tische Lehre von den Gestirngeistern,” in Atheneum, ed. Froschammer, vol. I, 
Munich, 1862, pp. 549-589; Baeumker, Witelo, pp. 323-606; E. Gilson, 
Le Thomisme, Paris, 1927, pp. 150 ff.; John O. Riedl, “The Nature of 
the Angels,” in Essays in Thomism, N.Y., 1942, pp. 111-148). 


we 





Catholic Spirituality in 
Recent French Literature 


H. A. HATZFELD 


F'TER many attempted flights into “superrealism” the 
last word of the twentieth century seems to be the super- 

. reality par excellence: “mysticism,” understood in a 
wide and nontechnical sense as “the most powerful reality . . . 
that Christ is the Spouse and wants our love” (Madeleine 
Sémer).’ Non-Catholic as well as Catholic writers have clear- 
ly seen the “mystical” side of “rational” France. Jules Romains 
understands at least “une mystique francaise plus sévére que 
toute autre... mieux en garde qu’ailleurs contre I’hystérie de 
la chair et les fantémes de la sensibilité”.’ 

A Catholic like H. Daniel-Rops can speak even more 
decisively: “To an impartial observer who cares to pass 
judgment on our epoch, it will appear, beyond any doubt, as 
characterized primarily by the pre-eminence which it gives 
to the problems of the Divine”.*’ Henri Bergson has been the 
great unconscious guide to spirituality in partibus infidelium. 
“Bergson,” says Madeleine Sémer, “has been for me the bridge 
across the gulf which I believed impassable, the hand which 
has led me into the new way”.* When, later, after her spiritual 
experiences, Madeleine Sémer tried to explain them to 
Bergson, “Her confidences inspired in him . . . the same 
complex sentiments which his friend William James tells of 


1Quoted in F. Klein, Madeleine Sémer (N. Y.: Macmillan, 1927), p. 219. For a 


more strictly theological use of the word “mystical,” cf. A. Tanquerey, Précis de 
Théologie ascétique et mystique, p. 7: “La mystique est cette partie de la science 
spirituelle que a pour objet propre la théorie et la pratique de la vie contemplative 
depuis la premiére nuit des sens et la quiétude jusqu’au mariage spirituel.” See, too, 
A. Poulain, Des Graces d’oraison, Traité de Théologie mystique. 

21.¢ drapeau noir, Morceaux choisis, ed. Morize, p. 304. 

3H. Daniel-Rops, Carte d’Europe (Paris: Perrin, 1928), p. xxv. 


‘Félix Klein, of. cit., p. 86. 
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experiencing when brought face to face with the fact of 
mystical experience: incapacity wholly to understand it, but 
a complete conviction of its existence”’.® 

Later, in his book The two Sources of Morals and of 
Religion (Alcan, 1932), Bergson wrote his definitive pages 
on mysticism (p. 231-260). In this work he opposes Christian 
spirituality to all other so-called mysticism: Greek, Hindu, 
Oriental, reserving to the Catholic Saints alone the privilege 
of having experienced God objectively and in their complete 
“intellectual strength” (p. 244), being “patients with regard 
to God, agents with regard to men” (p. 248). Furthermore, 
he excellently understands the necessity of ascetic preparation: 
the dark nights, the tunnels. 

A steel machine of formidable resistance, constructed for the purpose of an 
extraordinary effort would undoubtedly be in an analogous situation [to that 
of the mystic], if it became conscious at the time of the assemblage of its 
parts. Its separate pieces being successively submitted to the hardest treat- 
ment, some being discarded and replaced by others, would have the feeling 
of insufficiency here and there and of pain everywhere. But this quite super- 
ficial pain would only have to reason with itself in order to vanish in the 
expectation and hope of becoming a marvelous instrument (p. 247). 


Jacques Maritain, in The Degrees of Knowledge as well as 
in numerous articles in Etudes Carmélitaines and other writ- 
ings, has given us a clear idea of Christian and non-Christian 
mysticism. Pére Garrigou-Lagrange has explained what hap- 
pens to the mystic when he becomes illuminated in the Dark 
Night of the Spirit, and he illustrates this process with the 


Curé d’Ars: 


The servant of God thought that he was entering a dark night, in which 
he was being stripped of all light; in reality this impression came from a 
spiritually higher and more intense light which enlightens the soul, to the 
point of dazzling, on her need and poverty and on the infinite greatness of 
God. . . . The holy pastor of Ars . . . then prostrates himself before the 
tabernacle like the little dog at his master’s feet. Here takes place a deep 
transformation of the soul which reminds one of the meaning of Pentecost 


51b., p. 229. 
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for the Apostles. Above the obscurity down below .. . appears more and more 
the greatness of the mystery of redemption.* 


Besides Garrigou-Lagrange’s works Perfection chrétienne 
et contemplation and Les trois ages de la vie intérieure 
and Pere Gardeil’s La structure de l’ame et l’expérience mys- 
tique, there is also Henri Bremond’s Histoire littéraire du 
sentiment religieux en France and a good many other treatises." 
These aroused the interest, not only of literary France, but 
also of authors outside France such as Aldous Huxley, who, 
inspired by Bremond, wrote Grey Eminence (1942). 

But before passing on to the authors themselves, let us state 
that there have been and are not only mystical theologians, 
but also well-known mystics in twentieth-century France such 
as “Lucie Christine” and Madeleine Sémer. Soeur Marie 
Saint-Anselme of the White Sisters who wrote Méditations 
(Perrin, 1922), Soeur Elisabeth de la Trinité of the Carmel 
of Dijon whose Doctrine spirituelle has been analyzed by 
M. M. Philipon (Desclée, 1937), Germaine des Essars (Mére 
Marie de Sainte-Marguerite, d. 1932) of the Society of Mary 
Reparatrix, Abbé Fouque of Marseille to whom Henri 
Bordeaux dedicated a monograph (Flammarion, 1930), Sister 
Josefa Menendez of the Sacred Heart of Poitiers (d. 1923) 
who wrote her revelations under the title Un appel a l’Amour, 
Marie Thérése Noblet to whom P. Pineau dedicated his study 
Marie-Thérése Noblet, servante de Notre-Seigneur en Pa- 
pouasie, Soeur Marie Colette du Sacré Coeur, a Clarisse who 
wrote Notes spirituelles (Paris, 1921), Marie-Antoinette de 
Geuser (Consummata) whose mystical way has been made 
known by Raoul Plus (Toulouse, 1928) and many others. 

Secular writers often possess a remarkable understanding 
of the mystical problem in the wider sense. Thus Julian Green 
shows a grasp of the subject when he notes in his Journal: 


®Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, Le sens du mystére et le clair-obscur intellectuel: 
Nature et Surnaturel (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1933), 337-339. 

7Cf. P. Benoit Lavaud, “La mystique dans le mouvement catholique contemporain,” 
in Etudes Religieuses, No. 283 (Liége-Paris), 25 déc., 1931, and “Renaissance et état 
présent des études mystiques,” in Etudes Religieuses, No. 296, 10 juillet, 1932. 
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I sometimes feel as though I were a man in a boat. The boat draws away 
from the bank. I can clearly see the land, its flowers, its houses, everything 
that is fair and good and which it has to offer me; but every now and then 
a powerful stroke of the oar bears me a little farther away from all those 
things. A little pang of regret assails me and this is followed by a feeling 
of deep security. . . . The other day, while I was listening to music, I had 
an impression—and delicious it was—that there was another world not far 
away. There, behind the unsubstantial veil, lay the world of Truth, that 
kingdom of God, which so perplexed me when I was a child.® 


This experience is far removed from that of St. Augustine’s 
supernatural experience at the window of Ostia, or even the 
reconversion of a Claudel, a Ghéon, a Jammes or a Riviere, 
but one feels in it an element of a “mystic” superreality. 
Jeanne in Green’s Varouna (p. 250) is represented to be in 
a similar state. ‘Happiness of a deep and supernatural char- 
acter animated the universe and [| felt my being dissolved in 
the fullness of this joy.” 

Nico, in the fifth “tableau” of Lenormand’s drama Le temps 
est un songe, understands mystical absorption as “That point 


of eternity where time is no longer a dream. . . that step where 
all things coexist.” Among the innumerable possible quota- 
tions from Claudel’s work—that “overflow of interior si- 
lence’”’— it is difficult to make a choice. From the Cing grandes 
odes take just one of his Theresian aspirations: 


O my God, my being longs for Thine! 
Deliver me from myself! Deliver the ‘“‘conditional” being! 


I am free, deliver me from liberty! 
I well realize that there is a way to non-being, but there is one unique way 


Of Being, which is being in Thee who art Thyself! 


The entire work of Paul Claudel may be called mystical: 
Violaine’s way of renunciation and saintliness (L’annonce 
faite a Marie), Marthe’s perfection and her praise of her 
early widowhood (L’Echange), Sygne’s resistance to grace 
(L’otage), atoned for in her grandchild’s Pensée’s holy re- 


8Julian Green, Personal Record, 1928-1939 (New York, 1939), Dec. 20, 1935. 
%Jacques Madaule, Le génie de Paul Claudel (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1933), 


p. 166. 
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signation (Le pére humilié), Dofta Prouhéze’s love story 
ending in her purgatorial expiation for the unmet lover (Le 
soulter de satin), the detached widow teaching the girl and 
the married woman true happiness (Cantate a trois voix), 
the story of Animus and Anima and hundreds of poems are 
but stepping stones to the poet’s crowning achievement in his 
profound knowledge of mysticism: Présences et prophéties 
(1942). 

André Gide, in spite of his deliberate distortions, has 
grasped the relation of mysticism to the unum necessarium, 
not only in his slightly ironical Porte étroite, but also in his 
attempt to interpret the words of Christ to the Gentiles who 
“had come up to worship” (John, 12:25): “he who is an 
enemy to his own life in this world will keep it so as to live 
eternally” (Numquid et Tu?, p. 85). It is this passage which 
Montgomery Belgion has in mind when he writes: “The 
Eternal Life which a man who follows Christ could attain 
by renouncing the pursuit of any ‘ego’ whatsoever . . . would 


99 10 


be... Eternal Life at this very instant”. 


In one of his more enlightened moods, André Gide has 
understood this remark of Belgion: ‘That state of joy” says 
he “which we find in Dostoyevsky, is it not exactly that which 
is proposed to us in the Gospel, that state which we are per- 
mitted to enter by what Christ has called a rebirth? Is it not 
that felicity which can only be obtained by renouncing what- 
ever may remain of selfishness in ourselves; for it is just this 
attachment which prevents us from plunging into Eternity, 
from entering the kingdom of God”." And so it is evident 
that the Gide of La porte étroite, of Dostotevsky, and especial- 
ly of Numquid et Tu? is, in spite of all his evasions and 
resistances, very much under the spell of the highest Catholic 


Montgomery Belgion, Notre foi contemporaine (Paris: Gallimard, 1934), p. 153. 
The text as actually quoted in Numquid et Tu is a combination of John 3:3 and John 


12:25. 
NAndré Gide, Dostoievsky (Paris: Plon, 1923), p. 261. 
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ideal. Karl Pfleger, in fact, places him among the Wrestlers 
with Christ.” 

Mysticism as the materialization of Divine Love has been 
visualized by Emile Baumann in Le cantique éternel: Amour 
et sagesse (Grasset, 1934), in which he tries to explain Mag- 
dalen: “The apparent folly of her love conceived a perfect 
wisdom” (p. 223). Starting with an old mystic who com- 
pared love “to a gold ring which would be greater than the 
sky, the earth and all created things,” Baumann presents the 
life and ideas of the greater mystics under the title: L’anneau 
d’or des grands mystiques. He points out that “mystical joy is 
not enjoyment, but a loving conformity to the sovereign 
Good”’.* A mystical character in Emile Baumann’s Le 
baptéme de Pauline Ardel is Julien, who refers to his own 
consummation in words heavy with meaning: “You are ask- 
ing . . . what the Carpenter’s Son is doing at this moment? 
I shall answer: He is preparing a casket for Julien” (p. 194), 
a leitmotif which reappears (p. 249), teaching the non- 
baptized Pauline the mystery of Christ as “that desire for 
perpetual immolation, the sense of Love” (p. 248) and the 
amazing truth that “a deep faith... is an imperfect experience 
of Beatitude” (p. 301). A vicarious sufferer, he dies that he 
may obtain the conversion of his fiancée, Pauline Ardel. 

After her miraculous cure at Lourdes, Madame Rovere in 
E. Baumann’s L’Immolé, is convinced that conformity to 
God’s will is a greater gift than health: “I have always been 
amazed at one point of the story of Bernadette Soubirous; 
suffering with asthma, not once did she ask for a miracle nor 
did she go to bathe in the fountain. She died very young and 
was happy to die... To me, there is nothing better than the 
immolation of myself” (p. 319). 

Francois Mauriac has perceived the relationship of the 
average Christian to the cross as being of a mystical quality: 
“T am no longer obsessed by the small place which Christian- 


12Karl Pfleger, Wrestlers with Christ (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1938). 
13Emile Baumann, Intermédes (Paris: Grasset, 1928), p. 231. 
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ity holds in the world. Outside the mystical city of those who 
know their cross and consequently know themselves, who bear 
their cross and consequently bear themselves, swarm those 
beings who are intent on being ignorant of themselves”. 

What the author calls “un miraculé spirituel” has revealed 
to Mauriac that, to a certain extent, he can share this blissful 
security which is, ontologically if not consciously, procured 
through frequent communion: “There is Someone there ful- 
filling the capacity of the being who, none the less, continues 
his life: he reads, talks, converses with a friend, but even in 
worldly gatherings a moment of recollection suffices, and in 
the midst of throngs, this loving glance which remains unseen 
by others, a sign of connivance, a miraculous security ...”” 
Francois Mauriac in his Vie de Jésus bursts out into admira- 
tion for the sanctity of the Gospel “not an astonishing virtue, 
nor an extraordinary austerity, nor a broad knowledge of theol- 
ogy, but a certain state of surrender, a defeat, an annihilation, 
the fruit of that spiritual lucidity which is the grace of graces” 
(p. 93), and “in which there exists no limit to purity and 
perfection, but the very Perfection and Purity of the Father 
who is in Heaven” (p. 110). 

In Les chemins de la Mer of the same author, when Rose 
feels the blow of abandonment dealt to her by her unfaithful 
lover, this becomes the occasion for her being invaded by 
God: “And suddenly He lived within her, He shone sweetly 
in the midst of her obscurity, He was there” (p. 244). In one 
of Mauriac’s plays dsmodée, there is a beautifully delineated 
mystic character: a girl, named Emmy, who when her would- 
be seducer inquires whether she does not sometimes dream 
of a body, of a face whose company she would desire, disarms 
him with the answer: “I know that Face so well. I love the 
Holy Face” (Act II). Mauriac’s triumph, however, is to 
have traced the psychology of Mary as a mystic in La vie de 
Jésus. Mary never mentions her secret to the women at the 


14Francois Mauriac, Dieu et Mammon (Paris: Capitole, 1929), p. 107. 
157b., pp. 194-195. 
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fountain—they would have laughed—but she keeps it in her 
for intérteur. Jesus never treats her with douceur as “He still 
treats His spouses . . . who behind their grills . . . experience 
the appearance... of abandonment, but not without preserv- 
ing the interior certitude of being elect” (p. 35). Of the two 
soldiers, who, in Jules Romains’ Verdun, seek an explanation 
of their probable death, the most convincing is the young 
Catholic mystic with his Following of Christ thus praying: 
“I must suffer as Thou didst, my sweet Jesus. There is no 
reason why I should be spared, when Thou hast suffered a 
thousand deaths on Thy Cross. Grant me strength that I may 
not be too unworthy of Thee”.” 

Somewhat of a mystic also is André Chamson’s Roux le 
Bandit, a “conscientious objector” to World War I, a déserteur 
according to the gendarmes—the Curé of Ars was a déserteur 
also. But the wounded Pages who, during the course of a 
furlough, met him in the woods, puts it otherwise: “He is a 
man of God who could not march as we did, because he under- 
stood things we do not understand” (p. 81). When outlawed, 
Roux approaches the farms during the night, the dogs do not 
even bark because “his presence there was natural like that of 
the ever-flowing source” (p. 191). In Conquérants, Malraux 
understands mysticism better than the bourgeots, because he 
knows that “There is no strength, even no real life without the 
certitude, without the hatred of the vanity of the world” 
(p. 253). 

Even Duhamel’s Salavin satisfied with “a layman’s saint- 
liness” has the exact notion of what must be the desire for the 
real thing: “We all have on the subject of saintliness divergent 
and sometimes contradictory opinions . . . yet none is ever 
mistaken on the meaning of the word . . . No choice: saint- 
liness or nothingness” (Journal de Salavin, p. 16). One day 
Salavin meets the unknown Saint in Abbé Pradelles, and that 
day is declared the happiest in his life. Another hero of 


16V erdun, Anthologie Morize, p. 331. 
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Duhamel, Laurent Pasquier, upon fleeing the disgusting 
realities of his home happens to enter the church of Saint- 
Etienne-du-Mont, and while praying fervently “gradually, 
there was a sort of a rapture, bordering on the confines between 
pain and joy. And there was a time (this he tells Justin Weill) 
when I felt God as though He were there. What made this 
evidence more poignant to me was that I had the inexpressible 
feeling of a farewell .. . It was just as at the moment of a sepa- 
ration, when we embrace very warmly .. .” (Vue de la terre 
promise, p. 197). 

Paul Valéry’s “Jeune Parque” is certainly not crying to 
God expressts verbis, but in the final analysis she is “dying 
from not dying” and is longing to be delivered from her mai 
haissable,; 

O Death, absorb at last this, a King’s slave; 
Call me, unbound! . . . And make me despair 
Of my tired self. ... (La jeune Parque). 


A decided mystic is the old lord of the castle of Mauvert 
in Alphonse de Chateaubriant’s La réponse du Seigneur. En- 
tertaining his young guest on the symbol of the Grail he re- 
marks: “Ah! when one has struggled with all the energies 
of his soul because of the inflexible needs of one’s own deliver- 
ance and the tenacious hope of rising some day above one’s 
self, one can understand that it is not a question of a mere 
symbol ... (p. 71). To pray is to contemplate, and to con- 
template is to become. .. . To pray is to enter another universe”’ 
(p. 182-183). The center of the plot in this novel is the simile 
of the man-butterfly becoming by the contemplation of God 
(in the case of the butterfly, it is the leaf) the Object con- 
templated. 

Among the mystical lyrics, there is, besides the well-known 
but somewhat academic Le Cardonnel, the outstanding poet- 
priest René Fernandat (born 1884), who in his collection 
La montagne mystique discovers themes which clear up the 
situation of the Christian, the steps which he must take and 
his awaiting God’s answer: 
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We shall not see Thee until with chaste eyes 
We contemplate the Heavens alone. 

Stretch out Thy arms along the firmament, 
O Lord, carry us away as mothers do!” 


Camille Melloy (born 1891), a Flemish priest, would follow 
Saint Francis of Assisi, but alas!—he lacks the courage to face 
the “dark night of the soul”: 

Oh! that I had your heart, your breath, 


And since I also am attracted by the abyss 
The courage to plunge therein !"* 


Francois Ducand-Bourget (born 1897) considers as the 
tragedy of priesthood the fact that the nonmystical priest in 
his stccitas can only be the sieve through which God transmits 


his grace to others: 


That I may keep on 
Assisting the others 


... 1 accept dryness 

Anguish and disgust: 

For in order to bring peace to the world 

One must sigh within himself the cry of Golgotha.’® 


Ernest Psichari living in the atmosphere of the desert like 
Pére Charles de Foucauld, and diagnosing the deficient 
religiosity of the Arabs as Professor Massignon had done 
before his reconversion, wrote his Voyage du Centurion to 
establish the identity between mystics and saints: ‘““Their souls 
are quiet lakes over which the Divine Persons like to bend’’.” 

Psichari’s principle has been not to prove God but to meet 
him. Therefore he said to the doubter Barrés, overwhelming 
him by this remark: “I shall be satisfied only on that day, 


17“Derniére priére des pélerins qui montent au ciel” in Fernandat, Melloy, Ducand- 
Bourget, Marchand, Poésie Sacerdotale (Paris: Gallimard, 1940), pp. 17-18. 


1875,, p. 22. 
19“N’est-il pas curieux, petit frére Que je puisse donner la paix?” in Poésie sacer- 


dotale, |. c., p. 37. 
20From a letter to Maritain 1909 quoted in Henri Massis, Notre ami Psichari (Paris: 


Flammarion, 1936), p. 67. 
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when I shall feel within me the love which consumed Saint 
John”.” Not different is the “Centurion” who “in the first 
phase [of mysticism] . . . is drawn to God .. . by his own 
will .. . ; in the second phase, he is no longer active, he is 
worked upon by a mysterious force which has established 
itself within him’’.” 

It seems that Antoine de Saint Exupéry, who was killed 
in action, realized in the air as Pilote de guerre what Psichari 


once experienced in the desert. 


Life means a gradual birth. It would be somewhat too easy to assume 
ready-made souls. . . . Illumination is nothing but a sudden vision, due to 
the Spirit, of a way which has slowly been prepared. I learned Grammar 
slowly . . . And behold, a poem suddenly moves my heart (p. 69-70)... . 
The only victory of which I can have no doubt is that which lies hidden 
within the energy of a seed. . . . Whoever approaches contemplation is trans- 
formed into seed (p. 211). ... Thanks to the wind alone, sails at sea are 


free (p. 234). 


Charles du Bos on the way to his reconversion betrayed 
something of a mystical superreality in his life when he notes 


in his diary: “An ethics of the ego of ‘deus’ severely calling to 
order the numerous selves of the human ‘ego’; despite appear- 
ances, it is much more an ethics of humility than one of pride. 
I say of humility because it is entirely in agreement with the 
following line of Claudel: ‘Someone who may be within me 


923 


more myself than I.’’ 

More directly than any other author does Georges Bernanos 
penetrate the mystical reality of sanctity: “Saintliness is an 
adventure, indeed, it is the unique adventure. Whoever has 
once understood this, he has penetrated to the heart of Catholic 
faith, has felt trembling within his mortal flesh a terror dif- 
ferent from the terror of death, namely a superhuman hope”’ 
(Jeanne d’Arc, p. 61). There are optimistic saints in the 
works of Bernanos, saints of the type of the little Chantal 


*1Henri Massis, of. cit., p. 201. 
227. Calvet, Le Renouveau Catholique (Paris: Lanore, 1931), p. 163. 
Extraits d’un journal, 1908-1928 (Pleiade, 1929), p. 257. 
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(La joie), and even the hero of the Journal d'un curé de 
campagne, there are also pessimistic characters such as 
Donisan in Sous le soleil de Satan or Abbé Chevance in 
L’imposture. But all without exception live their life under 
the cross and even upon it with Christ, suffering and dying 
a terrible and despicable death. Bernanos explores mysticism 
more deeply than the “psychoanalysts.” He rediscovers, be- 
hind the evil passion and /1bidines, the Evil Spirit who causes 
ambitioned sanctity to appear impossible. What a literary 
achievement it was to bring the modern reluctant skeptic 
under the spell of the Devil! This Satanism of Bernanos has 
nothing of the ridiculous “Satanism” of the Romantics and 
even of Huysmans. Satan is actually present. But even in this 
sad reality, there is a liberation, the reality of sin seen in its 
full truth and horror as in the existence of the possessed 
Héléne Poirier.” 

Thérése Desqueyroux, inquiring from her psychoanalytical 
doctor friend as she is about to commit a second murder: 
“Do you believe that evil may be somebody,’” is a proof that 
Francois Mauriac also has keenly sensed the demon lying 
behind temptation. 

André Gide does not fail to recognize the force and power 
of Satan. In the Journal des faux monnayeurs is found the 
famous passage: “From the moment I admit his existence 
[Satan’s] and that happens against my will . . . from that 
moment it seems that everything becomes clear . . . it seems 
that I suddenly discover the explanation of my life, of all 
that is unexplainable, of all that is incomprehensible” (p. 
142). 

Satan was revealed a terrible reality in the life of the Curé 
d’Ars who became the hero not only of Bernanos’ Sous le soleil 
de Satan but also of Henri Ghéon’s novel Les jeux de l’enfer 
et du ciel (Flammarion, 1929), a novel of graces and conver- 
sions, a novel of visions and mystic prayers, in which those 


24Chanoine Champault, Une possédée contemporaine, Héléne Poirier (Paris, 192+). 
25Fr. Mauriac, Plongées, p. 50. 
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who pray “lose themselves in a prayer which annuls man 
himself within them” (Vol. III, p. 107). 

This fiendish world created by Bernanos and others does 
not only oppose, but it corroborates the positive mystical 
reality. This, which was first understood by Dostoievsky, is 
also the conviction of the most antimetaphysical of all modern 
authors, Marcel Proust: “Only in the really vicious lives can 
the moral problem be formulated with the whole force of its 
terrible implication” (4 l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleur, 
I, p. 181). In Claudel’s Partage du midt, it is indeed Mesa’s 
adulterous passion that finally leads him on to saintliness 
through suffering and sacrifice, the key to sanctity: “Every- 
thing must be gathered in the hands of the sacrificer and 
joined to the Great Sacrifice in which all sufferings have be- 
come fertile’’.” 

Thus our time, though out of joint, reveals in a most striking 
opposition to the nineteenth century that Christ has become 
a new superreality, a “second resurrection” as Claudel put it 
after he had seen the photograph of the Holy Shroud of Turin. 
“The Face suddenly revealed, thanks to the photography of 
the Shroud of Turin, is only the visible sign of a yet more 
astonishing miracle: under the exasperated attacks of the 
criticism of the past century, that Face remains intact”.” 

The books on Christ are numerous. Whatever may be their 
aim, they prove a vital spiritual interest in Him even on the 
part of Henri Barbusse or Edmond Fleg. There are also other 
important pages on Christ, for example, in Green’s Le Viston- 
naire (pp. 128 and 151). André Gide in Les nouvelles nour- 
ritures (1935) declares: “I return to Thee, Lord Christ, as to 
God whose living form Thou art. I am tired of lying. . . 
Divine Friend of my childhood”’.* 


. Jacques Madaule, Le drame de Paul Claudel (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1936), 


p. 117. 

*7Fr. Mauriac, Vie de Jésus. Edition nouvelle. Préface (Paris: Flammarion), p. 
XII. 

Quoted in Klaus Mann, André Gide and the Crisis of Modern Thought (New 
York: Creative Age Press, 1943), p. 49. 
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An understanding of mysticism has also been a source of 
subject matter for criticism in modern France. Henri Massis 
has pointed out the futility of Proust’s attempt to attribute 
to the shadows of the past ‘‘a sweet existence in contrast with 
impending total oblivion.” Massis comments on Proust’s flight 
into a ridiculous world of “incurable imperfection,” whereas 
the mystic forgets past, present and everything else for perfec- 
tion in God and for God.” It is no wonder that Proust actually 
lives in a kind of hell: “Proust always looks backward, and he 
makes one think of those condemned sinners of whom Dante 
says: “They had to proceed backward, because they had been 
deprived of the power of looking before them’.”” Proust 


instead of seeking God flees Him. Therefore, both he and his 


characters lack simplicity: ““That unity which God alone can 


give to creatures”.” 


Daniel-Rops says that literary creation is an exorcism of the 
poet’s demons; in sketching them, he is supposed to anticipate 
his own apprehensions and sufferings. The Approximations 


of Charles Du Bos and especially his Diary reveal his own 
Primauté du Spirituel in a captivating way. Henri Bremond 
has brought an entirely new understanding of Poetry as such, 
interpreting it as an analogy to Mysticism (Poéste et priére). 
It seems that after the years of trial in France these trends 
in literature have a good chance to continue. The few literary 
periodicals which reach the U.S. from France are at least 
indicative of the still prevailing interest in spirituality. 


29Henri Massis, Le drame de Marcel Proust (Paris: Grasset, 1937), pp. 86-87. 


3075., p. 165. 
317h,, p. 187. 





Old Provencal Lyric Poetry 


Latin and Arabic Influences 


GUIDO ERRANTE 


HE THEORY of Arabic influence on Old Proven- 

cal lyric poetry is more than four centuries old. Its 

vogue began at a period when studies on medieval 
Latin were scanty and inadequate. At that time it was believed 
that Latin poetry showed no trace of rhyme.’ Rhyme, there- 
fore, must have been imported to the Western world by Arabs 
via Spain. When, however, Burdach, in 1904, and Ribera, in 
1912, attempted to revive the Arabic theory, their essays were 
coldly received by modern scholars trained in the field of 
Old Provencal studies. 

Recently, A. R. Nykl, an American Orientalist, has taken 
up cudgels for the cause; and R. Menéndez Pidal in one of 
his latest publications® agreed that at least some of the posi- 
tions of the “Arabists’”’ had not been refuted. Particularly 
Menéndez Pidal’s essay makes the issue involved important 
enough to call for a detailed discussion. 

Nykl* maintains that at present “no really competent 


1G. Barbieri, Dell’ Origine della Poesia Rimata, p. 41. Although written in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, Barbieri’s book was not published until 1790. 
See also, Jeanroy, La poésie lyrique des Troubadours, vol. I, p. 72. 

2Nykl is particularly polemical in dealing with chapter VII of my book, Sulla Lirica 
Romanza delle Origini (Vanni, New York, 1943), where I referred the reader to 
Jeanroy’s and Appel’s unfavorable criticism of his thesis. See Troubadour Studies 
(Cambridge, 1944). None of the many scholars who do not share his opinion has been 
spared by Nykl. Renan and Dozy are “Stubengelehrten, to whom the feu sacré of 
poetic nature is unknown”; H. Spanke is described as “an obscure Studienrat in 
Duisburg”; Jeanroy as “the unimaginatively prudent Lorrainer”’; Scheludko as “the 
mysterious D. Scheludko of Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria”; and so forth. . 

3“Poesia arabe y poesia europea,” in Bulletin Hispanique, 1938, pp. 337-423. 

4For the sake of reference, Roman numerals will be used to designate the following 
works of NykI dealing with the problem of the “origins” of Romance (Old Provengal) 
lyric poetry: 
N.1. The Dove’s Neck-Ring, Paris, 1931, a translation of a treatise which deals 

with love in prose and poetry, written by Ibn-Hazm at Xatiba atbext 1022 


A.D. (pp. 1-236); 
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scholar” is opposed to what he “has demonstrated” (N.VIT), 
namely, that the main influence on Old Provengal poetry was 
Arabic. According to Nykl himself there were no contacts 
between Spain and Southern France during the period 900- 
1031 A.D. (N.II, pp. xxxiv-xlix). He then recalls these well- 
known facts: Guillaume’s marriage with Philippa in 1093; 
his participation in the Crusade (1101-02) ; Marcabru’s trips 
to Leon and Lérida. He limits to eleven pages (N.II, pp. 
xci-ci) his comparative analysis of poetical texts. 

In Troubadour Studies (p. 15), Nykl asserts that Jeanroy 
was at first disinclined to see his point of view but that, after 
Appel’s article reviewing the Dove’s Neck-Ring (1932), he 
became less dogmatic. But how little Jeanroy agreed with 
Nykl may be seen from these two statements: “rien ne permet 
d’affirmer qu’ il y ait eu de leur part [de la part des trouba- 
dours] imitation directe de modéles [arabes] déterminés” ; 
and that Aben Guzman’s Cancionero “est trop différent des 
oeuvres des plus anciens troubadours pour donner un sérieux 
appui aux conclusions de Nykl.’”® Jeanroy was, however, 
willing to hope that new evidence might modify these con- 
clusions; and in that sense only was he less dogmatic. 

Appel’s conclusion with regard to The Dove’s Neck-Ring 
is that the few common spiritual Anklange between Old Pro- 
vencal poetry and the Dove’s Neck-Ring lose their impor- 
tance when we consider the only parts of this treatise which 
are of real interest, namely, the little poetry which it contains. 
“Sie stehen [the two productions] in Gedanken und Empfin- 
dung, in realen Gehalt, in Psychologie und in Stellung zur 


N.II. Introduction to this translation (pp. xiii-cxx) ; 

N. III. A transcription “segun el sistema internacional” of Aben Guzman’s Can- 
cionero, Madrid, 1933, followed by translations or summaries of the poems 
(pp. 1-464) ; 

N.IV. Introduction to this transcription (pp. ix-lii) ; 

N.V. “The Latest in Troubadour Studies,” in Archivum Romanicum, 1935 (pp. 
227-236) ; 

N. VI. “L’'Influence arabe-andalouse sur les troubadours,” in Bulletin Hispanique, 
1939 (pp. 305-315) ; 

N. VII. Troubadour Studies. Cambridge, 1944 (pp. 1-20). 

5La poésie lyrique des troubadours, 1935, Vol. II, p. 367. 
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Umwelt weit voneinander ab” (Zettsch. fiir rom. Philol., 
1932, pp. 770-91). Of Guzman’s Cancionero, he writes: “. . . 
die formalen und inhaltlichen Aehnlichkeiten zwingen uns 
keineswegs zur Ueberzeugung, dass wir im Diwan Aben Guz- 
mans eine Art von Vorbild fiir den Minnesang des Trobadors 
zu sehen hatten” (Zeitsch. fiir rom. Philol., 1935, pp. 725-37). 

But Nykl’s enthusiasm kindles as he advances: “if we do find 
Platonische Anklange in the Troubadours they had to come 
through Muslim channels” (N.II, p. cvi). “Si Guillaume de 
Poitiers emploie dans ses poésies des images qui coincident 
entiérement avec celles connues parmi les musulmans espa- 
gnols et dans aucun autre milieu européen de l’époque, on peut 
considérer non seulement comme trés probable, mais comme 
absolument certain, que la connaissance de cette philosophie 
d’amour a du pénétrer en Aquitaine par la voie du monde 
musulman voisin” (N.VI, p. 314). 

That during the eleventh and twelfth centuries Platonische 
Anklange could spread to Southern France only through 
Muslim channels seems to be an ill-founded assumption. Very 
probably, Chartres was for Aquitania the most important 
source even of Arabic influences, because of the certain con- 
tacts between its schools and the centers of Arabic culture in 
Spain. These contacts took place much earlier than those to 
which the Arabists invariably refer.’ But research on ultimate 
origins has too much of a metaphysical scope to lead to 
concrete results: Professor Hatzfeld has rightly said: “. . . all 
the new mystical motives in Aben Guzman, so cleverly stressed 
by Nykl and Ecker, now lose their importance as a source for 
the troubadours. For Arabs and Christians probably have 
made the same secularisation of a common tradition under 


similar social conditions.”* 


6The school of Toledo, for instance, was founded in 1130 a.v. (see Menéndez Pidal, 
Bull. Hisp., 1938, pp. 395-6), too late, therefore, to be considered as a possible 
channel for Guillaume and Marcabru (see Ch. Jourdain, Recherches, pp. 107 ff.; Patr. 


Lat., 189, c. 671). 
TRomanic Review, April 1944, p. 167. 
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Guillaume V d’Aquitaine would naturally write for spiri- 
tual guidance to Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres, and not to any 
Muslim prince in Spain.* Platonische Anklange must have 
been already strong in Chartres at the beginning of the elev- 
enth century. Chartres students would call their teacher 
Socrates.” Clerval points out that antagonism between /es 
Platoniciens et les Aristotéliens started at Chartres la dispute 
des universaux. Bernard de Chartres and Thierry de Chartres 
built up philosophical systems tinted with Platonism; their 
sources—direct and indirect—are classical, not Arabic.” 
While the term philosophy is proper when used for the 
content of The Dove’s Neck-Ring, it is incongruous when re- 
ferred to the content of the first troubadour’s eleven poems. 
Furthermore, Ibn-Hazm’s (and Aben Guzman’s) specific 
philosophy is the very thing we do not find in Guillaume.” 
Most of Ibn-Hazm’s philosophie d’amour belongs to all 
times and places and cannot offer any standard for character- 
ization and comparison: love as an incurable disease (N.I, 
p. 13) ; the enumeration of the signs of love (pp. 15-25) ; love 
at first sight (pp. 31-37) ; messages and messengers (pp. 47- 
50); keeping and divulging the secret; and faithfulness, 
separation, jealousy, oblivion and betrayal. But when Ibn- 
Hazm goes deeper into the subject, he invariably clashes with 
the first troubadours. Love is always considered by him from 
a deeply religious angle: “. .. and the Prophet said: Whoso- 
ever contemplates with attention a woman while fasting so 
that he sees the fleshy curves of her anatomy, has broken his 
fast” (p. 179); “. . . Muslins have come together on this 


8See Patrologia Lat. 141, c. 229, 232-3 (1020 a.p.). 
9I quote a passage from Adelman’s letter to Berengarius (Adelman died in 1060; 
both Adelman and Berengarius had been students at Chartres): “Collactaneum te 
meum vocavi, propter dulcissimum illud contubernium quod cum te adulescentulo, 
ipse ego majusculus, in Academia Cartonensi, sub nostro illo venerabili Socrate 
jucundissime duxi...”. 

10See Clerval, Les Ecoles de Chartres, pp. 244 ff. 

See particularly Appel’s review in Zeitsch. fiir rom. Philol., 1932. Inevitably, the 
way of thinking reacts upon expression: Ibn-Hazm’s abstract conception bars him 
entirely from the personification and allegorization of love, “wie sie den Trobadoren 


so wesentlich ist.” 
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point unanimously, only heretics not fulfilling it, that a mar- 
ried adulterer should be stoned to death” (p. 196). 

There could be nothing more unlike Guillaume’s Cortesia. 
Guillaume’s obediensa is not plagiarized from the Disciplina, 
as Nykl maintains (N.II, p. 78), because Petrus Anfunsus 
clearly speaks of the obedience due to God, whereas Guil- 
laume’s obedien means merely and precisely servant d’amour 
(ed. Jeanroy, XI, 2-4: Mats non serai obedienz—En Peitau 
nien Limozi). Petrus Anfunsus links obedience to fear (qui 
timet Deum, obedit Deo, p. 8), while the essence of Guil- 
laume’s obediensa, i.e., service d’amour, is joy (ib., VII, 27- 
28: Totz lo joys del mon es nostre—Dompna s'amduy nos 


amam)." 
A sort of spiritual nostalgia is echoed here and there in 


Guillaume’s lyrics; but the inspiration is scriptural and has 
little to do with Ibn-Hazm’s, still less with Aben Guzman’s,” 


12Compare the treatment of Obediensa by Guillaume with the treatment of Sub- 
missiveness by Ibn-Hazm (N.II, pp. 60-65). 

13The Andalusian poetry written in classical Arabic during the eleventh century 
offers a far richer material than Aben Guzman’s zéjeles. Its content, together with its 
most persistent feature (the way in which poetical images rise from the surrounding 
reality), marks an organic difference from Old Provengal poetry. H. Pérés’ excellent 
book (La poésie andalouse en arabe classique au Xléme siécle, Paris, 1937) is very 
helpful indeed for a further clarification of the issue. See Errante, Sulla Lirica 
Romanza delle Origini, pp. 275-281. 

The most recent essay on the “origins” of Courtly Love is that of A. J. Denomy, 
“An Inquiry into the Origins of Courtly Love,” Mediaeval Studies, Vol. VI, 1944, pp. 
175-260 (Pont. Institute of Med. Studies, Toronto, Canada). The author shifts the 
main influence on the conception of Courtly Love from Christian mysticism to Neo- 
Platonism. His survey shows that while it is not difficult to trace the Graeco-Roman 
stream by which Neo-Platonism reached the land of the troubadours before 1120-1150 
A.D. it is not equally easy to trace the Jewish-Arabian stream (pp. 194, 197-200; 
pp. 240-42). 

It is Christian transformation of Neo-Platonism that reaches Southern France 
through the Graeco-Roman stream. From a purely philosophical angle I cannot 
see how we could deny the influence of Christian mysticism without denying at the 
same time that of Neo-Platonism. It is true that “the striving for the apparently 
unattainable . . . is an essential to Courtly Love” (p. 184). It is also true that 
according to Neo-Platonism our soul is an emanation of an infinitely superior Being. 
When that soul is joined to the body, matter prevents it from recognizing its true 
nature. Thence comes its unhappiness and its yearning for repatriation. To attain 
the goal, one must close the eyes of the body to awaken in ourselves the eyes of the 
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conception of life and love. See, for instance, the Omnia 
vanitas motif of Guillaume’s VII, 16-18: 


. . . Qu’az esciens 
Fas mantas res que .1 cor me di: 
“Tot es niens’. 


In the Dove’s Neck-Ring sexual intercourse is often de- 
scribed with a crudity (N.I. pp. 37, 149, 190) entirely differ- 
ent from the crudity which sometimes marks the references 


by the troubadours. 

Aben Guzman being more a poet than a philosopher, his 
Cancionero should have proved more interesting; but Nykl’s 
translation and summaries more than justify Appel’s dis- 
appointment. Aben Guzman is a true Vagante, the singer 
of women and wine. An inveterate sinner and a sodomite, 
he does not hesitate to boast of his actions. His poetry is 
devoid of that which is the very essence of troubadour poetry: 
disproportion between merit and desire — consciousness of 


sin. 
The controversial point of real consequence is the one con- 


cerned with Arabic versus medieval Latin influences on Old 
Provencal poetry. Nykl disposes of it in a rather simple 
manner. “Scheludko . .. proceeds with a very serious face to 


spirit. But this is the very process traced, for instance, by Saint Bernard in all his 
Sermons and in his De Diligendo Deo. Christian mysticism often likes to descend on 
earth. Neo-Platonism prefers to take flight into a more aerial and metaphysical space. 
Any one acquainted with the subject can see that the doctrine as a whole underwent 
through Christian mysticism that very simplification which made it possible for the 
troubadours to absorb its influence. The troubadours were by no means gifted with 
a metaphysical mind. If, as the author maintains, they never closed their eyes, 
because their love was dependent on the beauty of its object, and therefore Christian 
mysticism had scarcely any influence on them, how could they suddenly repent and 
train their mind and their soul to the parallel teaching and inspiration of Neo- 
Platonism ? 

As for the Jewish-Arabian stream, finally, if influences have to be found, it is not 
in Andalusia. It is not 1bn Hazm who comes closest “to the spirit of the Provencal 
lyrics . . . but the ninth century poet of Bagdad al-Ahnaf” (p. 233). The author 
refers to “Sufism,” the name applied in general to the mysticism of Islam (p. 235). 
Then he states: “There are no records of Spanish Sufism before the twelfth century. 
‘There can be no question of any direct influence of their doctrine on the troubadours. 
There may well be an indirect influence .. .” (239). But in this way we plunge 


again into vague hypotheses. 
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put the elixir of life into Pillet’s dead mediaeval Latin. As 
matters stand at present, with all these corpses on the battle- 
field, the Andalusian Arabic theory seems to be stronger than 
ever...” (N.II, p. Ilxxiv). This idea is so persistent that 
Nykl translates it into French in Bull. Hispanique, 1939, 
p. 309. The Andalusian Arabic theory establishes “a firmer 
basis for detecting unmistakable influences than could be 
established with the mediaeval jingles [sic] cited from Du 
Meéril” (II, p. ci). 

While the medieval Latin theory is an offspring of con- 
temporary philology, the Arabic theory goes back to the 
sixteenth century. It is important for the Arabists to main- 
tain that the first troubadours, who certainly were not fami- 
liar with Arabic, could hardly understand a word of Latin. 
Guillaume’s lines 


E ieu prec en Jesu del tron 
Et en roman et en lati 


are prudently quoted by Nykl in a note (II, p. cix). “There 


is no evidence, the Orientalist immediately adds, that he 
knew more Latin than was necessary to pray.” 

There is plenty of evidence against a statement of this sort. 
But with perfect confidence Nyk] proceeds. How is it possible 
to conceive, he wonders, that Marcabru “first read the Ec- 
clesiastes, Jeremiah, Isaiah, etc., in Latin, and then composed 
his scathing verses? Then he might have also read the so- 
called translation of the Qur’an made in Cluny in 1143, and 
would have found it a still better source of inspiration”’ 
(N.VII, pp. 18-19). Against this, the fact remains that Mar- 
cabru’s poetical activity ends toward 1148. We are equally 
amazed when we learn from Nykl that Marcabru and the 
other troubadours, if they were “fairly literate,” as Appel, 
Pillet and Scheludko maintain, “would have had little diffi- 
culty” in getting Arabic influences through [Latin from the 


MAs for Latin in Aquitania, see Histoire Littéraire de la France, vol. VII-XII; 
for Latin at the court of Poitiers, see Patr. Lat., 141:229, 230, 232-3, 823-26, 827-32. 


14 
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Disciplina (N.II, p. lxviii). Hence, while Marcabru and 
the other troubadours did not know how to read the Scrip- 
tures in Latin, we are to believe that they suddenly became 
trained Latinists, able to absorb the teaching of the Qur’dn 
or a few Oriental tales from the Disciplina. 

Nykl sometimes forces one to the conclusion that medieval 
Latin is to him hortus conclusus. When he tries to step in, he 
blunders. “Le second groupe propose le latin mediéval; d’un 
coté les chants religieux et, de l’autre coté, les chansons 
frivoles des étudiants, les Carmina Burana” (N.VI, p. 307). 
The Carmina Burana of course, are only one of the many col- 
lections of what Nykl surprisingly defines as Jes chansons 
frivoles des étudiants. The material they contain cannot be 
used for our purpose—and no real scholar has done so—for 
obvious chronological reasons. Recent scholarship in the field 
of early Romance lyrics has begun to follow the course sug- 
gested by Wilhelm Meyer; but, so far, only a small part of the 
vast material involved has been critically established. Consid- 


ering the activity of the last four decades, the medieval Latin 
“corpse” seems to be disturbingly restless. I list in a note the 
works and the original sources which give a direct reply to 
Nykl’s utterances about this “corpse.””* They are of first 


15For further reference to W. Meyers’ works the numbered abbreviations M.I., 
M.II will be used: 

W. Meyer aus Speyer, Ueber die rythmischen Preces der mozar. Liturgie (1913) 
and Die Preces der mozar. Liturgie (1914)—M. I.; Gesammelte Abhandl., 2 vols. 
(1905)—M. II. 

F. Gennrich, “Zur Ursprung des Minnesangs,” in Deutsche Vierteljahrs. fiir 
Literaturwiss. und Geistesgesch. (1929); “Das Formenproblem des Minnesangs,” ibid, 
(1931); Grundriss einer Formenlehre des mittelalt. Liedes als Grundlage einer musik. 
Formenlehre (Halle, 1932). 

Ph. A. Becker, “Vom christlichen Hymnus zum Minnesang,” in Hist. Jahrb. der 
Gorres-Ges. (1932); “Die Anfange der romanischen Verskunst,” in Zeitsch. fiir fr. 


Spr. und Lit. (1932). 
C. Appel, in Zeitsch. fiir rom. Philol. (1933), a review of Gennrich’s and Becker's 


essays. 

H. Spanke, “Rythmen und Sequenzenstudien,” in Studi Medievali (1931); “St. 
Martial-Studien,” in Zeitsch. fiir fr. Spr. und Lit. (1931); “St. Martial-Studien II,” 
ibid (1932); “Zur Formenkunst des altesten Troub.,” in Studi Medievali (1934) ; “St. 
Martial-Studien III,” in Bul. de la Bibl. de Catalunya (1935); “Beziehungen zw. rom 
und mittelalt. Lyrik,” in Abhandl. der Ges. der Wiss. xu Gottingen (1936); “Marca 


brustudien,” ibid (1940). 
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importance for any one willing to approach with competence 
the subject of early Romance lyric poetry. 

Of this, R. Menéndez Pidal is naturally well aware. “La 
lirica provenzal debio nacer tanto de la lirica popular culti- 
vada por los juglares occitanicos, como de los ensayos latinos 
de los clérigos ...” (Bull. Hisp., 1938, p. 410). The eighty- 
six pages of his well balanced and perfectly planned essay 
present all the arguments apt to strengthen the Arabic theory. 

The Spanish scholar tries first to overcome the chrono- 
logical objection of the Provengalists. Arabic Andalusian 
popular poetry in its main form—the zéje/—spread through 
Spain long before Aben Guzman. It was invented by Mu- 
caddam ben Muafa el Cabri, who lived between the years 
840-920 A.D. But no text of this poet has reached us.” By 
what Menéndez Pidal himself is able to gather, we know only 
about four or five “cultivadores” of the zéje/ who lived before 
Aben Guzman. This does not prevent him from seeing in a 
very thin group of poets scattered through more than 200 
years, and whose known texts are rather scanty, “una serie 
bisecular de maestros.” 

To the epoch and ways “del influjo andaluz” a few pages 
are dedicated (392-6), but no new historical evidence is 
offered. 

Menéndez Pidal is absolutely certain that Guillaume and 
Marcabru were amazingly receptive to oral tradition. Nykl 


A more complete bibliography will be found in Errante, Sulla Lirica Romanza, 
especially in the notes to chapters VI-VIII. 


The most important original sources are: 

1) Paris, B.N. lat. 1154, IX cent.—2) Vaticana, Ross. 205 (Moissac hymn-book), 
X cent— 3) Paris, B. N. lat. 1139, 3549, 3719 (St. Martial de Limoges)—4) London 
Brit. Mus. add. 36881 (St. Martial de Limoges). Other material is provided, of course, 
by the Patrologia Latina and the Analecta Hymnica. 

As for n. 3), one should quote preferably from the oldest ms (1139), written at the 
beginning of the eleventh century. As for the 4n. Hymn., the source is always 
indicated; as for the Patr. Lat., it is almost always possible to establish the dates 
of composition. One should avoid quoting—as Spanke sometimes does—from the Notre 
Dame répertoire (1150-1230). 

Bull. Hisp., 1938, p. 341: “No se conserva ninguna muwaSsaha de Mucadddam.” 
All we know about the inventor of the zéjel has been told by two writers who were 
by no means his contemporaries: Aben Bassam (“escribia en Sevilla, 1109”), and 
Aben Khaldun (second half of the fourteenth century). 
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maintains that to absorb poetry sung or recited in an un- 
familiar language and to be able to imitate it is quite natural. 
“T have seen it done and, what is more, have done it myself 
with utmost ease even in Basque” (N.VII, p. 17). The whole 
problem is connected with the one of the reciprocal influences 
between melody and strophe. Nykl, to support his thesis, 
quotes from Appel (N.II, p. cix: “Und es versteht sich in der 
Tat von selbst, dass die Musik das Entscheidende ist . . .’’). 
Appel had, in his turn, quoted from Dante. But the period 
of the origins is almost two centuries old when Dante writes. 
Should Dante be taken as an authority, then Nykl’s and 
Appel’s opinion would rather be weakened than strengthened. 
For if it is true that Dante wrote: “Dicimus ergo quod omnis 
stantia ad quandam odam recipiendam armonizata est’ (De 
Vulg. El., 11, 10, 2), it is also true that Dante’s whole Poetica 
stands for the preponderant role of the poetical structure 
(De Vulg. El., 11, 8, 5-9). The melody of which Dante speaks 
in II, 10 need not be real. A melody is indispensable, but it 
could very well be an ideal one. Later on, Appel himself 
seems to have come closer to Dante’s doctrine.” 

It is difficult to believe at any rate that through oral tradi- 
tion French Knights in 1064 A.D., and the first troubadours 
later on, absorbed the lesson that finally taught them, as the 
Arabists maintain, how to become a more refined and civilized 
people. Nykl makes up the incredible story that Guillaume 
de Poitiers, listening in Syria to Arabic songs, enriched his 
mind with new philosophical ideas (N. VJ, p. 313).” 

But assuming that oral tradition did function with the ex- 
traordinary ease proclaimed by Nykl, let us see whether the 
analogies between forms are so numerous and so striking as to 
give an irrefutable proof in support of the Arabic theory. 


WZeitsch. fiir rom. Philol., 1933. 

18] refer the Arabists to A. Salazar’s recent essay, “Poesia y Musica en Jas Pri- 
meras Formas de Versificacién Rimada en Lengua Vulgar y sus Antecedentes en 
Lengua Latina en la Edad Media” (Sobretiro del N. 8 de la Revista, Filosofia y 
Letras, México, 1943). The author, who studies the problem above all from a musical 
angle, rejects Ribera’s theory and musical interpretations. 
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The zéjel is a product of the mixture of two cultures, “la 
arabe y la romanica”; Menéndez Pidal’s opinion is that the 
Romanic influences must have been rather strong. Dozy, 
Seybold, Ribera maintained that the zéjel is based on the 
principle of accent, not of quantity (N. II, pp. xxxi-xxxvi). 
Nallino and Nykl “han mostrado que los zéjeles siguen la 
métrica cuantitativa, aunque sin observar rigidamente las re- 
glas, de modo que en realidad la cantidad y las silabas vienen 
a coincidir” (Bull. Hisp., p. 349; N. IV, pp. xxxviii-xlii). 
This is a problem on which the Orientalists have to decide, 
but by no means one of secondary importance, when we ap- 
proach the subject of the role that the zéje/ might or might 
not have played in the rise of Old Provencal poetry. My only 
aim here is to prove that such divergent opinions given by each 
one of the above mentioned scholars led each toward the con- 
clusion each of them cherished the most. Ribera maintains that 
the zéjel imitates “alguna cancion popular romanica, y cree 
que tal invento presupone la existencia de una literatura in- 
digena.””” Nykl prefers to keep as purely Arabic as possible 
the zéjel’s pedigree. It is difficult to believe, he writes, that 
Aben Guzman could have freed himself from his habit “de 
concebir en pies de la métrica arabe... Para él la base seria 
la de pies arabes, pero sin preocuparse luego por el rigido 
cumplimiento de las reglas, respecto a las silabas breves y 
largas, y siguiendo, mas bien, el ritmo del hemistiquio” 
(N. IV, p. xxxix). Menéndez Pidal does not reject Ribera’s 
suggestion, namely, that “si en el siglo IX/X Mucaddam de 
Cabra imito a su vez una poesia romanica andaluza, pudiera 
ser que esa poesia no existiese slo en Andalucia, sino en otros 
paises romanicos.” The main fact is that no essay of the popo- 
laristi dealing with what they call the problem of the origins 
avoids wavering between Scylla and Charybdis. The siren 


See Bull. Hisp., 1938, p. 348. In his essay on the “Mozarabic Preces” (M.1.), W. 
Meyer gives a rigorous demonstration which offers support to Ribera’s hypothesis 
about the existence, in the eleventh century, of a lyric poetry “que se hubiese 
desarrollado paralelamente en 4rabe, en latin, en provenzal, etc.” (Bull. Hisp., 1938, 


p. 390). 
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song which finally sets the course is always sung on a more 
or less nationalistic tune.” German romanticists, the strenuous 
promoters of the popular theory, tried to convince the world 
of the pre-eminence, both as to antiquity and excellence, of 
German poetry; the epigoni followed suit: Jeanroy (pro- 
minence of French lyric poetry) ; Cesareo and all collectors 
of Italian popular songs (autonomy of Italian early poetry) ; 
and so forth. Menéndez Pidal too is attracted by the same 
fascinating spell.” 

In the ultimate analysis, the common features of poetical 
structures will represent the decisive issue. Should we find 
in Arabic Andalusian poetry formal features which also 
characterize Old Provencal poetry, and should there be no 
trace of the same in the previous medieval Latin verse, then 
the Arabists would have a basis for their theory. Let us see if 
such is the case. 

The zéjel is composed by: a) e/ estribillo (refrain) ; b) el 
tristico monorrimo, with rhymes changing in each strophe; 


c) el verso de union (vuelta), receiving the rhyme from the 
estribillo and keeping the same rhyme in all the strophes. 
Most often, the refrain was repeated after each strophe, al- 
though it was written only once, at the beginning of the poem: 
AA bbba [AA]. 

We find the bbba strophe as well in Guillaume as in 
Marcabru, but we never find it introduced by the estribillo 


20T have discussed this point at length in my book. Nykl cannot refrain from smiling 
at my “starting with Herder and Hegel” as at a “very strange method of studying 
Old Provengal poetry” (N. VII, p. 19). Nor does he seem to understand why Croce 
should be of any help in a piece of research like mine. I started with German 
romanticism and Croce’s essay on Poesia popolare e poesia d’arte, because it was 
not only Guillaume’s Farai chansoneta nueva that I had in mind. The romantic 
notion of popular poetry is at the root of all subsequent theories concerned with the 
so-called problem of the origins. Menéndez Pidal, who evidently knew better than 
Nykl, started in the same way in his Poesia popular y poesia tradicional en la 
literatura espattola (1922). 

21“Se tenia muy olvidada la primitiva poesia lirica espafiola . . . planta traida de 
Provenza, que no logra aclimatarse. Pero ahora estamos pasando a descubrirla no 
sélo autéctona, sino modelo de algunos tipos liricos europeos” ... (Poesia drabe y 
poesia europea, Habana, Cuba, 1937.) The passage quoted above opens the essay. 
It was suppressed in the second version (Bull. Hisp., 1938). 
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(Jeanroy, Appel). The esfrtbi/lo is a dominant musical and 
structural feature. Giving the rhyme to the vuelta, it is the 
unifying element of the whole poem. The very term used by 
Menéndez Pidal—verso de uni6n—as an equivalent for vuelta 
stresses this fact. Nykl’s definition of the zéjel does the same: 
“the combination of words in alternate rhyme and striking 
refrains” (N. II, p. Ixxi). The refrain is “a fixed stop, pivot, 
round which the rest of the strophe revolves, so to speak: a 
pivotal phrase” (N. II, p. xc). “...sobre este markaz (es- 
tribillo) componia Mucaddam la muwassaha” (Bull. Hisp., 
1938, p. 340: see also p. 349). The zéjel was composed to be 
sung, and we have heard a great deal about the role of oral 
tradition. The troubadours must have been, then, very poor 
imitators. Such an essential feature never ruled the melody 
and the structure of their imitations, for the simple reason 
that it was never there. 

Nykl is rather elusive on the absence of the refrain.” 
Menéndez Pidal is more cautious, but not more convincing. 
It is true, he says, that the estribi//o is an essential feature of 
the zéje/. But probably it was less so when the soloist was not 
accompanied by a choir, and still less so when the zéjel was 
merely recited. In these cases, “la tendencia a prescindir del 
estribillo es inevitable.” What the author means here is not 
very clear. Was the estribillo then sung only at the beginning, 
or at the beginning and at the end? Or was it completely 
omitted? By Nykl’s transcription (N. III) it appears that in 
Aben Guzman’s Cancionero there are only four examples of 


*2Nykl merely says that the use of the refrain “que en dos canciones aparece 
idéntico con la harga (ultima estrofa), corresponde a la tornada (finida) de los 
provenzales (sic).” (N. IV, p. xlvii). The dos canciones where the estribillo is 
repeated at the end are the LIXth and the CXXXVIIIth of Aben Guzman’s Cancionero 
(which contains 149 canciones). It is in this manner that Nykl classifies the 
estribillo among the “principales puntos de contacto” between Arabic Andal. and 
Provencal poetry. The correspondence is rather loose. The estribillo is a Refrain- 
eingang; the tornada comes invariably at the end of the poem; it is in no way 
related to a refrain; it generally contains the envoi and addresses the poem 
to somebody. In Aben Guzman’s zéjeles LIX and CXXXVIII the estribillo becomes 
also the wuelta of the last strophe probably to indicate that the poet did not want it 


repeated at each strophe. 
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zéjeles without estribillo (III, 1V, LX XVI, CI1). Menéndez 
Pidal cites three more examples from other poets to reach the 
conclusion that “el zéjel sin estribillo era corriente.”” Of the 
fundamental structure (the one with estribi/lo, used by Aben 
Guzman in most of his poems), he is able to give one single 
example in Provengal. It is “una balada del siglo XIII, de 
malmaridada” (Bull. Hisp. 1938, p. 364); hence, as far as 
possible from the epoch and the inspiration of the first 
troubadours. Of other structures, more or less deviating from 
the forma simple o fundamental, there are examples in 
Spanish, French, Italian (generally not ancient enough to 
serve the purpose), but there are none in Provencal. So that 
the Spanish scholar is finally bound to base his comparisons 
on the aaab structure, of which Aben Guzman’s has two ex- 
amples (III and CII). Most of the weight of the argument 
must be supported by the verso de unton or vuelta. 

But the vuelta is a feature of such an extensive compass in 
the history of medieval Latin and Romance lyric poetry, its 
source is so Clearly apparent in the repeated responsorial 
phrase, and consequently its medieval Latin antecedents have 
such a rich continuity in the domaine roman, that the attempt 
to prove its Arabic origin seems desperate indeed. The vuelta 
is nothing but the rim estramp of the troubadours; we find 
it at the beginning of the road which leads to Arnault Daniel’s, 
Dante’s and Petrarca’s sestina.”™ 

The essence of the vuelta does not consist in the fact that a 
line with a different rhyme comes back in each strophe after 
a group of three lines “unissonans,” but in the fact that after 


23Bull. Hisp., 1938, p. 359. 
24New evidence on the liturgical sources of the verso de vuelta has been given by 


A. Salazar in the essay I have already cited (see note 18 of this article). The forms 
that the Arabists maintain to be a derivation from or a variation of the zéjel, are 
not in fact so. On the contrary, those forms as well as the xéjel itself “no son un 
género original y autdéctono, sino formaciones diversas, procedentes, como origen 
comun, de la versificacién eclesiastica medieval, desde los Himnos, y de las maneras 
de canto en redondo derivadas del canto antifonal y responsorial, de donde proceden 
los versos de vuelta” (p. 50—See also pp. 10-11 and 33). 

I dealt with this subject at length in Chapter IX of Sulla Lir. Rom. delle Origini. 
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any group of lines “umissonans” (or even with alternating 
rhymes) a new element of sound interferes, and that this 
element remains the same through the whole poem. In Aben 
Guzman’s Canctonero, although the variety of forms is fat 
from being as rich as, for instance, in Marcabru,” there are 
many types of strophe and vuelta, beside the AAbbba type; 
more than 50 of the 149 poems have strophes either of four 
(43, 133, 145) or of six lines; these last ones have often al- 
ternating rhymes (16, 39, 42, 46, 51, 52, 54, 76, 98, 149) ; the 
estribillos and vueltas are of different types. Of course, the 
more complex the vuelta’s structure is, the more el verso de 
union loses its strength. 

The troubadour vuelta or rim estramp has always the same 
simple structure; hence it is evident that it has remained in 
closer relationship with the principle from which it is derived. 
This principle aims at a double effect: the first in time is the 
one of differentiation, the second is the one—so to speak— 
of unifying repetition. As for this second effect, the vuelta 
must have worked together with the refrain. That is why 
Jeanroy was nearer to the truth than Menéndez Pidal seems 
to believe (B. H., 1938, p. 384), when, following F. Wolf’s 
and K. Bartsch’s opinion, he saw in the vueltas “les 
représentants d’un ancien refrain.”” It is impossible to draw 
a straight line of distinction between the two. The historical 
process of evolution shows that the original structure was aab 
(versus tripartitus caudatus). The third line —b—, called 
differentia or cauda, was often a refrain, which replaced the 
Alleluia when the latter was omitted from liturgical songs (a 
frequent occurrence). That in process of time,” both poets and 
magistri no longer felt the difference between cauda and 


In Aben Guzman, approximately 100 poems have an identical structure. Of 
Marcabru’s 42 poems, 30 have different structures. Only 15 and 22; 16, 20, 20bis, 
41; 21 and 23; 25 and 26; 6 and 23 have, respectively, the same structure. 

*6See Les Origines, p. 367; La poésie lyr. des troub., V. Il, p. 77. 

2"See Mari, Studj di filologia rom., 1901. The Artes were written toward the end 
of the twelfth, and during the thirteenth, century. They naturally presuppose a long 
tradition. Many terms of the Latin 4rtes are to be found in the late Poctica of the 


troubadours (Leys d’Amors). 
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refrain, is proved by the fact that in the less ancient Artes the 
cauda as well as the refrain are equally called caudae. 

Through liturgy, the influence of music and song became 
overwhelming and promoted the creation of a great variety 
of new strophes, by merely forcing the repetition of —a—.* 
The more the element preceding —b— is submitted to varia- 
tions (aaa b—aaaa b—acac b—etc.) the more —b— becomes 
important. Be it vuelta or refrain, its main role consists in 
stressing difference and repetition. 

With this in mind, it is hard to see why only in the zéjel 
we should find the pattern for the aaab structure, and why for 
the influence of music and song on the Old Provengal strophes 
only the Andalusian Arabic poets should have been re- 
sponsible. 

The sources show plenty of evidence that the ties between 
medieval Latin and early Romance lyric poetry are not ac- 
cidental but organic.” 

Toward the end of the eighth century, the main cause of the 
impending revolution is at work. The rhymed hexameter is 
no longer divided, according to the caesura, into two uneven 
members. The voice breaks it into two or three even members, 
overpowered by word accent and rhyme. Already at the 
beginning of the eighth century there are traces of such a trend. 
One among other examples is to be found in the inscription 
on the grave of Thomas the Deacon (still alive in 698 A. D.), 
which offers all the elements of the aaab structure: 


Te semper sobrium 
te cernebamus modestum 
tu tribulantium 

sis consolatio vera.*° 


28See in Spanke, Zeitsch. fiir fr. Sprache und Lit., pp. 400-401, an example of the 
simplest form of this process. 

29Almost every essential structure of Old Provencal lyrics finds its antecedent in 
Latin rhythmic poetry. See M. II (Gesamm. Abhandl.). This work gave the 
right direction to Gennrich’s, Becker’s, Spanke’s research, and to my own; especially 
V. I, pp. 56, 291-3, and the essays: II, III, IV, V. 

20Troya, Codice diplomatico longobardo, 1853, Tomo 3, p. 445. The text has been 
established by Meyer (M. II, Vol. I, p. 233). 
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All possible suggestions for new rhythmic arrangements are 
implied in the different types of the rhymed hexameter.” The 
171st volume of Patrologia Latina shows the great vogue of 
this verse at the beginning of the twelfth century (Marbod, 
d. 1123; Hitldebertus, d. 1134). See, for instance, versum 
Hildeberti ad beatam Mariam (aab ccb...): 


Sancte parens caro labe carens et dulcis odoris 
Stella maris cui nulla paris fuit orta decoris.* 


Volumes 45 a and b, 47, 48 of the An. Hymnica offer 
hundreds of examples, all taken from eleventh or twelfth- 
century manuscripts. But similar structures are found also in 
many of the Mozarabic Preces (tenth-century), where the 
—b— element is represented by a refrain: 


aaaaB P. Et miserere. .. . 
Delicta nostra pandimus 
scelera cognoscimus 
extensis coelo manibus 
veniam exposcimus. 


Et miserere (M. I, 1914, p.66)* 


As for the general principles, the evidence in favor of the 
medieval Latin theory appears overwhelming. The compara- 
tive analysis of texts offered by the Arabists leads to the same 
conclusion. According to Menéndez Pidal, the imitations by 
Guillaume and Marcabru from the zéjel are to be established 
as follows: Guillaume IX: 5 poems out of 11 (11, 8, 4, 7, 6— 
ed. Jeanroy) Marcabru: 7 poems out of 42 (6, 23, 8, 29, 18, 30, 
l1—ed. Dejeanne) 

Menéndez Pidal’s and Nykl’s examples—above all those 
concerning Marcabru—do not coincide completely.“ Both 





31Collaterales: abab; Cruciferi: abba; Unisoni: aaaa; Citocadi: aabb; Trinini: 
aabecb; abcabc; aabaab; and so forth. See M. II, Vol. I. 
32See Marcabru: 16, 20, 20 bis, 41; also 24. Same structure, Patr. Lat. c. 1652, 
Marbod; structure aaabb, c. 1726, Marbod; structure aabb, c. 1654, Marbod; etc. 
33See M. I, 1914: structure aaB (Precamur ut exaudias, p. 11); structure acacB 
(Et a flagello irae tuae libera, p. 14); structure aaccB (Miserator miserere /veniam 
ei concede, p. 80), etc. 
See N. II, pp. IxxxIII, xciv-xcv, xeviii-xcix; N. IV, p. xli. 
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Menéndez Pidal and Nykl rightly stress strophe and rhythm, 
and not the verse as such. 

The Paris, B. N. lat. 1139 ms, f. 48, contains a very popular 
Latin Hymn: In hoc anni circulo,” the strophes of which 
are alternated with those of a Provencal poem. It is the aaab 
structure again, where—b—is a refrain: 8 strophes in Latin, 
11 in Provengal. 













In hoc anni circulo Fons de suo rivulo 
Vita datur saeculo Nascitur pro populo, 
Nobis nato parvulo Tracto mortis vinculo, 








de Virgine Maria. de Virgine Maria. 





Mei amic e mei fiel Lais lo -‘m dire chi non sab, 











laisat estar lo gazel: qu’eu lo .| dirai ses nul gab: 
aprendet u so noel m’out m’en issit a bo chab 

de Virgine Maria. de Virgine Maria. 

Guillaume IX (X1) Aben Guzman, III, p. 5 (transcription) 
Pos de chantar m’es pres talenz, Ma damat ad-dunya ‘izzak yadim 
farai un vers, don sui dolenz: Wa entum ahlu ’l-gah w’ ahlu ‘l-‘ulém 
mais non serai obedienz Wa hum(u) kibar an-nas mitlu ’n-nugim 
en Peitau ni en Limozi.* Wa bum Bani Hamdin mitlu ’l-budir. 





I have to insist on the fact that strophes without estribillo, 
as the one quoted above, are to be found only in four of Aben 
Guzman’s 149 poems. But even taking the example from one 
of these four poems, I am at a loss to understand why the 
Latin model should have had less force of attraction for a 
troubadour. Would anybody contest that the two strophes 
sung in Latin and in Provencal are more comfortably married 
together than the two others, sung in Provencal and in Arabic? 

F. 49 of the same ms. contains another Provencal song. 


O Maria, Deu maire, 
Deus t’es e fils e paire: 
Domna, preia per nos 
To fil, lo glorios.* 

























35As for the popularity of this Hymn, see Mone, II, n. 387. The Provencal strophes 
have been published by Bartsch, Chrest. Prov., 1904. 
36Same strophe in Marcabru’s VI and XXIII. 
37Pub. by P. Meyer, Bib. de I’ Ecole des Chartes, 1860. 
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In F. 41 we find a Latin hymn of identical structure. In 
F. 44, a trope in lengua romana (Tu autem, Domine, miserere 
nobis). The same ms. contains the poem called Des vierges 
sages et de vierges folles.* So close a brotherhood among 
spiritual and lay composers and songs, in the two languages, 
at this particular moment and in this particular place, is 
definitely significant. 

The same ms. An. Hymnica, 45b, p. 25 contains four 
strophes: aaaabxb structure: 

Post maerorem redit risus, Guillaume IX (V) 
Aperitur Paradisus, Farai un vers, pos mi somelh, 
Est in terris Deus visus, E -m vauc e m’estauc al solelh. 
Lapis manu non praecisus, Domnas i a de mal conselh, 


Quem vidit Daniel, E sai dir cals: 
Quem venturum Cellas c’amor de cavalier 


Praedixit Gabriel. Tornon a mals. 


I am here comparing the form, inspiration and content are 
naturally disregarded. Guillaume’s strophe repeats—a—only 
three times (aaabxb). But imitation is not the equivalent of 
reproduction, above all for artists of Guillaume’s personality. 
The addition or suppression of a line is not important, when 
the rhythmic structure remains the same. And the two 
structures are the same: even the peculiar feature of—x— 
(6th line in the Latin poem, 5th line in Guillaume’s song) is 
common to the two poems. The verse does not rhyme within 
the strophe and does not find correspondence of rhyme in any 
of the other strophes. Guiilaume’s IV and VII have the same 
structure, without x (aaabab); and VI exactly the aaaabab 
structure: 

Ben vuelh que sapchon li pluzor 
D’est vers si’s de bona color, 
Qu’ieu ai trag de mon obrador: 
Qu’ieu port d’ayselh mestier la flor, 
Et es vertatz, 
E puesc ne traire .] vers auctor 
Quant er lassatz. 


88Pub. by Raynouard, Choix, II, pp. 139-148. 
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Guillaume’s VIIIth poem: Fara chansoneta nueva also has 
the structure: aaaBab, where—B— is a refrain. 

The same ms. An. Hymn., v. 45a, pp. 23-25, contains a hymn 
the strophes of which have different structures: aabbcc; aabb; 
aaaabbbb; etc. Also the structure: aabaab of Marcabru’s XVth 
and XXIInd poems (from a St. Martial troper of the eleventh 
century). From another St. Martial ms. not as ancient as the 
one from which I have quoted above, but still belonging to 
the twelfth century (Paris, B. N. lat. 3719), I quote the fol- 
lowing strophe, which has the ababccd structure of Marcabru’s 
XXVIIIth song; in both poems, the seventh line is a vuelta: 


Ius naturae consumitur, Lanquan fuelhon li boscatge 
Dum virgo parit filium E par la flors en la prada, 
Et castitas non rumpitur M’es belhs dous chanz per |’ombratge, 
Sed partu floret lilium. Que fan desus la ramada 
Nova mater novam prolem, L’auzelet per la verdura; 
Homo Deum, stella solem, E pus lo temps si melhura, 
Patrem profert filia. Elh s’an lur joya conquiza. 
(An. Hym., v.45b, p. 26) (Marcabru, XXVIII) 


It would be monotonous to give more examples. They could 
be multiplied at pleasure. In Aben Guzman’s different types 
of strophe I have not found a single one which resembles more 
Guillaume’s IV, V, VI, VII, VIII songs than the Latin hymn 
from St. Martial: Post maerorem. 

Marcabru’s XXIX and XVIII have the same strophe. In 
XVIII the fourth line introducing the second rhyme, is a 
word-refrain: —Escoutatz !— 

The refrain issue needs a further clarification. Nykl says: 
“The short refrain is hardly an echo of any short lines in Latin 
quoted before in connection with Jeanroy’s alleged Latin 
models, but rather of the zagal form...” (N. II, p. xevii). 
The volumes of the 4n. Hymnica and the Patrol. Latina, con- 
taining texts more ancient than Guillaume’s and Marcabru’s 
poems, offer a great quantity of examples of very short 
refrains. Trope, hymn refrains must necessarily be short. I 
do not contest that Jeanroy’s examples to which Nykl refers 
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could have been better chosen. But it is certain that liturgical 
songs have a plenitude of short quick lines ringing in joyful 
sounds and close rhymes: 


Hosanna, Maiestas, 
Trinitas, Potestas, 
Unitas, Claritas 
Deitas Aeterna. 
Superna; Sol, lumen 
Lapis, mons, Et numen, 
Petra, fons, Cacumen 
Flumen, pons, Et vita. 
Semita; (ms. of the eleventh century; Hos- 
anna Tropus; 4n. Hymn., v. 47, 
p. 348) 


NyklI will probably repeat what he told Jeanroy: “Even if 
we accept this abab monotony as having existed in the XIth 
century, only a total absence of any feeling for the amor, joy 
e joven rhythm could see in it a parent of Guillaume’s aaabab” 
(N. II, p. xcii). Nykl finds an extraordinary resemblance 


between Marcabru’s short line: Escoutatz/ and the following 
ones quoted by Ibn Khaldtn (which, incidentally, do not seem 
to be at all a refrain in the Arabic poem: see N. II, p. xcvii) : 


How perfect! 
How resplendent! 
How exuberant! 
How fragrant! 


I find a deeper resemblance between the Escoutatz/ song 
as a whole and scriptural sources, than between that same 
song and the short lines translated by Nykl. 


Full moon Dirai vos senes duptansa 
Midday sun D’aquest vers la comensansa; 
Straight bough Li mot fan del ver semblansa: 
Fragrant musk. . . Escoutatz! 

No doubt that Qui ves Proeza balansa 

He who espies her, Semblansa fai de malvatz. 
Falls in love: 

With none but her! 
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Marcabru’s song is from the beginning to the end intended 
for edification. The poet expressly refers to the Scripture 
(line 63: Si cum la letra .ns enseigna). I am inclined more 
than ever to believe that the Prophet’s words (Is. VI, 9: 
Audite, audientes ... ; XXXIV, 1: Accedite gentes et 
audite ... ; etc.) had a louder echo in Marcabru’s soul while 
he was composing this song than the short Arabic lines 
proposed by Nykl. 

The critics who refuse to follow this assumption, namely, 
that Marcabru’s main inspiration comes from the Scriptures, 
unanimously agree that they are unable to interpret most of 
his poems (Diez, Suchier). Jeanroy, writing in 1934, with 
Vossler’s and Appel’s essays at his disposal, acknowledges 
that no progress has been made. Professor Hatzfeld remains 
within the frame of traditional criticism: “If they [the 
troubadours|] oppose Amor to Amar, as Marcabru actually 
does, they oppose the love of the personality in woman to mere 
carnal lust, not caritas to amore, as Errante supposes.’” 
Among the poets of the first and second generation, Appel, 
Hoeffner, Jeanroy oppose Marcabru to the idéalistes (J. 
Rudel, B. de Ventadour, their “chef d’école’ Eble de Ven- 
tadour, none of whose texts has reached us). Their leitmotif 
is certainly platonic love. Why, then, does Marcabru hurl 
invective against them? 

Ja non farai mai plevina Trobador, ab sen d’enfanssa... 
Ieu per la troba d’Eblo... (XXXVII, str. 2) 
(XXXII, str. 9) 


Dr. Hatzfeld maintains that “carnal and platonic love, cun- 
cerning woman, are equally opposed to the love of God.” 
This is debatable. It has been said that Christian mysticism 
was materialistic, because its very soul was a body. The sub- 
sequent philosophy seems to confirm this. As for Marcabru, 
his texts hardly leave any doubts. His amors means caritas, 
and not platonic love, whereas his amars has a much wider 
significance than mere lust. 


39Romanic Review, April, 1944, in a review of Sulla Lirica Romanza delle Origini. 
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The doas cutdas of Marcabru’s X1Xth song must be some- 
thing more comprehensive than platonic and carnal love, since 
Marcabru himself says so: 

D’aital cuidar 
Doutz et amar 
Es totz lo segles replenitz, 


Si qu’ieu for’ab los esmaitz 
Si tanto no saubes ben e mau. 


(XIX, str. 1) 

Platonic love alone will not prevent the approaching end 
of the world. Marcabru predicts this approaching end with 
a very serious frown. The language he uses does not fit the 
mood of parody; it often reproduces a precise scriptural 
wording: 


Dirai vos en mon lati Tradet autem frater fratrem 
De so qu’ieu vei e que vi: in mortem, et pater filium: et 
Non cuich que .l segles dur gaire insurgent filii in parentes... 
Segon qu’escriptura di, (Mat., 10/21) 
Qu’eras faill lo fills al paire 
E l pair’al fill atressi. 

(XVII, str. 1) 


While most of the critics no longer deny that Cluniac 
mysticism is the ideological content of early troubadour 
poetry, some maintain that this mysticism is neither philosophy 
nor poetry; it is rather a vital experience; every time the 
troubadours used mystical terms, they did so in the spirit of 
parody. But should we interpret Marcabru’s satirical and 
spiritual songs as a parody, the clash between expression and 
content would become a deafening one. | 


Homicidi e traidor Ebriac et escogossat, 

Simoniac, encantador, Fals preveire e fals abat, 
Luxurios e renovier, Falsas recluzas, fals reclus, 
Que vivon d’enujos mestier Lai penaran, ditz Marcabrus, 
E cill que fan faitilhamens, Que tuit li fals y an luec pres, 
E las faitileiras pudens Car fin’Amors 0 a promes, 
Seran al fuec arden engau. Lai er dols dels dezesperatz. 
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Ai! fin’Amors, fons de bontat, 
C’a[s] tot lo mon illuminat, 


Merce ti clam... 
(XL, str. 4, 5, 6) 


If by fin’ Amors Marcabru does not mean something with 
an infinitely larger scope than platonic love what is here the 
role of murderers, traitors, enchanters, sorceresses, usurers, 
drunkards, bad priests, and so forth? Does the plain transla- 
tion of Fons bonitatis, totum mundum illuxtsti, really apply 
to platonic love? 

Inversely, should the very few songs where Marcabru deals 
with Cortesta not be interpreted as a parody, almost invariably 
the reader would be at a loss to understand. A typical example 
is the poem Lanquan fuelhon li boscatge (XXVIII), of which 
I give a summary: 

Spring—Winter—I do not care; I sing in all seasons, whenever my good 
pleasure is to sing—The one I love scorns me. Why? Either because she is too 
much of a noble woman or because she is angry against me. Perhaps, because 


she cannot bear me—I do not worry at all; she is a fool. I know another 
woman of great refinement. I like her lineage, all her admirers and friends— 
As I love her sincerely, she will not refuse me what I have asked her so often 
for!—It would be insane indeed, therefore, to complain for having met her.— 


These motifs courtois, thus pieced together in a manner 
that does not make sense, are told in the style and language 
of the rdéalistes, precisely to bring forth contrast, as one does 
in parody.® 

The troubadours are sinners. It is their morbid sensuousness, 
tinged with false platonicism, that will lead to Andrea’s sickly 
definition of pure love: “...procedit autem [amor purus] 
usque ad oris osculum lacertique amplexum et verecundum 
amantis nudae contactum, extremo praetermisso solatio.’™” 


"See in Site. Berichte der kais. Bayer. Akademie, 1913, Vossler’s analysis of this 
poem. Vossler thinks that it has been sincerely composed “dans la veine courtoise.” 
Because of that, he must then acknowledge that the poem is “iiberpersdéhnlich 
empfunden, vielleicht auch unter Bestellung gemacht.” The attribution to Marcabru 
is certain; and if we understand the poem for what it actually is, all contradictions 
disappear. 

"De Amere, ed. Trojel, p. 182. 
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Another important controversial point is the one concerned 
with the sources from which scriptural knowledge could come 
to a troubadour. Professor Hatzfeld’s opinion is that the only 
posstble religious source apt to suggest the idea of joven—and 
the other of joy, so akin to it—to a troubadour, was the begin- 
ning of the Mass. He knows, naturally, that “Moissac and 
Limoges are the certain birthplaces of troubadour lyrics.” 
When he refers to “the liturgical and artistical center” of St. 
Martial, he has certainly in mind the rich material contained 
in the tropers. But the tropes of the Mass (dn. Hymn., vol. 
47 and 49) contributed very little indeed to the creation of 
new types of strophe. Far more important to this effect were 
the tropes of the Office, especially those of the Benedicamus 
and of the Lessons, which have not yet been published by the 
editors of the dn. Hymnica. It seems natural that the most 
orthodox liturgical texts should prevent the composers’ in- 
spiration from having a free course. The tropes of the 
Benedicamus soon became very popular. “Ils deviennent in- 
nombrables, ils envahissent tout, il y en a pour toutes les 
fétes.”“* The tropes originate from the alleluia sequences, 
called also jubila, jubtlationes. Hence, their extremely joyful 
character. They were never sung from Candlemas Day to 
Easter, that is to say, approximately, during Lent. “La joie! 
telle est la dominante de toute cette poésie: Dominum venere- 
mur, eia et eia, laudes persolvamus, canentes: Eia. Ce cri Eia 
retentit mille fois dans chacun de nos Tropaires; il en est, en 
quelque maniere, le résumé et l’essence.”” Many of these songs 
were not executed within the walls of the Church. Composers 
and singers were not only monks. 

Il y avait 1a tout un petit monde qui avait besoin de se divertir. Véritables 
collégiens, étudiants de premiére année, ils aimaient la pointe, les jeux de mots, 
une certaine petite impudicité mal voilée. Ils s’en donnaient a plein gosier . . . 
De 1a ces chansons trop libres, ou méme tout a fait scandaleuses . . . que l’on 
est tout étonné de rencontrer dans les Tropaires. Ces tropaires . . . n’étaient 
que des livres d’étudiants.** 


*2Romanic Review, April, 1944, p. 170. 
437 Gautier, Hist. de la poésie lit. au M. A., 1886, p. 71. 


‘47 bid., pp. 187-8. 
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Gautier’s book gives a very accurate description of the many 
manuscripts containing tropes (pp. 97-136). The most im- 
portant are from Limoges, the same that have provided recent 
criticism—as we have seen—with definite proofs in favor of 
the liturgical theory. The illustrations reproduced by Gautier 
leave no doubts about the strangely hybrid character—re- 
ligious and lay—of those manuscripts. 

Shifting from this material to a secular one, we reach the 
same conclusion. What better than an anthology could rep- 
resent the intellectual and artistic taste of a certain epoch? 
The Carmina Cantabrigiensia are precisely an anthology of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, containing the répertoire of 
an amateur singer. Together with hymns and sequences, we 
find there love songs and merry tales, a great wealth of themes 
in a great variety of forms: from the 4dmonitio to the story 
of the Swabien, from the Laudes Christo actae to the Roman 
de Renart fable. 

I have mentioned all these known facts, because they offer 
sufficient evidence on an essential point, namely, that from the 
tenth to the twelfth century spiritual training and practice 
were not confined to monks; that therefore the sharp division 
we are accustomed to draw today between religion and secular 
life does not reflect the situation as it was then. It is exactly 
because mysticism was a vital experience that it became poetry, 
any time a poet was available. 

No one would seriously discard the possibility of some 
Arabic influences (and of many others) on the first trov- 
badours. New evidence might be adduced that is apt to tip 
the scales. Opinions do not diverge about facts, but about the 
importance of the facts. A new philosophy, a new poetry can- 
not be launched at once, like a vessel. Hundreds of forces 
must have been at work, for a long time. The task of criticism 
is to detect among those forces and influences the essential 
ones, those above all which are indispensable to interpret the 


texts. 
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MACKENZIE KING, EsQulissE D’UN Portrait. Par Emil Ludwig. Tr. by 

André Champroux. Montreal: Editions de l’Arbre, 1944. Pp. 100. 

This outline of a portrait of the Prime Minister of Canada is disappointing. 
No man with the smell of political sawdust still in his nostrils should be asked 
to sit for a family portrait. It is true the gallery would contain other distin- 
guished Canadians. Chief among them that William Lyon Mackenzie who 
in 1837 tried to teach the “Mother of Parliaments” a lesson on the emancipa- 
tion of her daughters. The insurrection he headed in Upper Canada was 
unsuccessful. It was his grandson, Mackenzie King, who in 1926 established 
in Canada parliamentary responsibility to the legislature and not to the 
Crown—an event followed by the Balfour declaration, settling the constitu- 
tional status of the British commonwealths in relation to Great Britain. 

Today the same Mr. King must evolve a Canadian foreign policy which 
will coordinate the common agreement in foreign policy of all British Do- 
minions with Pan-Americanism (very popular with the French Canadians) 
and possibly Dumbarton Oaks; the Ogdensburg agreements on mutual 
defense with the United States and British Imperial Defense. He must 
extract from these the maximum benefits for the safety and prosperity of an 
intelligent, confident, enterprising people. A man in a maelstrom does not 
have the repose Mr. Ludwig keeps shellacking on Mr. King. This great man 
of our continent and our times deserves a better biography than this. 

There is here, however, suggestive material which might explain how 
Mackenzie King has so well supervised the political shuttles that weave 
through the interesting and varied sociological pattern of Canada. 

Mr. King’s early experience at Hull House and as an instructor in 
political economy at Harvard for eight years doubtless gave him his warm 
friendship for labor. But why did Mr. Bennett carry through Canada’s New 
Deal? At any rate we understand why the I.L.O. has sanctuary in Montreal. 
It was Harvard also that sent Mackenzie King to Europe to study. Today 
he understands Great Britain’s part in this war. 

It is to be hoped that his experience in 1907 in undertaking voyages to the 
Indies and the Orient to carry out as inoffensively as possible the exclusion 
of Oriental labor will enable this great man at least to start a policy which 
will help solve a basic difficulty in the foreign policy of the Americas today 
and for our lifetimes— interracial understanding, the basis of peaceful relations 
in the Far East and with the nations to the south of our borders. 

Queens College. JosEPHINE M. PIsAnl. 
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AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’s GUIDE TO THE Peace. Under the general 
editorship and with an introduction by Sumner Welles. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1945. Pp. 369. $3.75. 

The last decade has seen in the United States a flood of books dealing 
with European questions and containing highly colored or biased interpreta- 
tions based on scanty information and characterized by lack of scholarly 
preparation. Mr. Sumner Welles’s earlier Time for Decision made many 
wonder about his intellectual standards. In factual misinformation, the book 
vies with Leigh White’s Long Balkan Night and Quentin Reynolds’ Only ° 
the Stars are Neutral. Mr. Welles shares responsibility for the present 
Guide, although the individual contributions are unsigned. Some chapters 
bear the hallmarks of refugee resentments. A certain trend, a specific red 
thread runs through the whole book. The editor’s plan is to make the coming 
peace palatable to the masses. The individual intelligent American will feel 
that the factual errors which crowd this volume can serve no honorable 
purpose. The maps, however, are not without value. 

Here are samples of “facts”: Viennese women owe part of their attractive- 
ness to Ottoman and Rumanian blood; religious liberty in Austria was only 
complete after a republic was set up; the Austrian army was “ornamental” 
(Hollywood!) and the peasant opposition was “Tyrolean and Carinthian” ; 
Otto Bauer who was largely responsible for the sanguinary civil war in 1934 
and fled abroad leaving his misdirected supporters in the lurch was a “cele- 
brated Marxian theorist of moderate tendencies.” It is insinuated that 
Mussolini gave his support only on condition that Austria become a Fascist 
State, “destroy the Socialists” and “practically” break with the League of 
Nations. If Austria was a “Fascist State” what is Brazil? 

In Czechoslovakia, we are told, the Catholics number over 60%. They 
are, in fact, over 75%. The description of Czech-German relations in 
Bohemia abounds in nonsense. The statement that the “‘basic social change 
under the Nazis was the restoration of the landed estates to the nobility” 
is untrue. Finland is described as a pro-German, fascist and reactionary 
State of “big landowners.” “The Finnish wealthy classes . . . are friendly to 
Sweden but dislike her liberalism.” The old lie that Finland ‘‘joined in the 
Nazi assault on the Soviet Union” (in 1941) is repeated. 

In France “Conservative Catholics” are denounced as the “core of the 
reaction.” Daladier after Munich is said to have “been showered with 
flowers by a group of wealthy women at the Madeleine church,” though 
he “returned home to a generally silent Paris.” What about the jubilant 
masses at Le Bourget? The British merely “fired at the French Fleet at 
Mers-el-Kébir.” Actually they sank these unprepared units lock, stock and 


barrel. 
The State Church of Britain is called the “Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
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The failure of the Russo-English negotiations in 1939 is explained in the 
following way: “The length of the negotiations led to mutual mistrust.” 
Hungary figures as a country blessed with the chernozyom and with a de- 
termination to treat non-Magyars “as animals.”” Hungary’s future is closely 
tied up with the elimination of the landowning class—in order to “democra- 
tize’”’ the country and deprive it of its dynamic nationalism. If only the 
wicked noblemen with nasal accents and monocles can be superseded by 
simple paperhangers and school teachers! 

The most depressing chapters in the book deal with Poland and the Baltic 
States. The Nazi ravages are described ; but the Soviet atrocities are omitted. 
There were 960,000 Poles “missing” after 1941. The “Curzon Line” 
appears as a fixed political boundary. There is much about ‘French intrigues” 
in Poland. The Polish offensive in 1920 is represented as due to the desire 
of landowners to recover their estates in Eastern Poland. It was in fact 
due to Pilsudski’s conviction that he had to come to the aid of Petlyura and 
his Ukrainians. There is here repeated the seemingly ineradicable lie of 
Weygand’s fatherhood of the Battle of the Vistula. Weygand always dis- 
claimed any participation in the successful drive. The facts may be found 
in the memoirs of General Camoin, Le manoeuvre libératrice du Maréchal 
Pilsudski (Paris, 1929) and in J. F. C. Fuller’s Decisive Battles (New York, 
1940). The description of the Lublin Committee, the omission of the Katyn 
affair, the slanders about the Polish Army and the students (‘‘mobs of hooli- 
gan students”) are further samples of a malodorous chapter. 

The Baltic States are depicted in the most unattractive colors. Latgallia 
is called a “Russian district.” The Catholics are naturally concentrated on 
the Russian not on the Lithuanian frontier. The description of the postwar 
years is full of errors. Bermondt-Avalov was a Russian not a German officer. 
The allegation that a British officer commanded a German-sponsored army 
in Latvia aiming to destroy Sovietism “while Britain and Germany fought 
each other in the West”’ is fantastic. The reference is obviously to Sir Harold 
Alexander (then in his twenties!) who, in 1919 by order of the British High 
Commissioner in Riga, controlled the remnant of a German volunteer army 
which had been defeated at Cesis by a Latvian-Estonian combination. The 
story about the Latvian government fleeing with “German nobles” is priceless 
—because the German element had been evacuated in 1939. Mention is made 
of “violently pro-Nazi Latvian noblemen.” There is, needless to say, no such 
thing as a Latvian nobility. 

The chapter on the Soviet Union tells us that the wealthy peasants, the 
kulaks, almost wrecked the economy of the Soviet Union. “All religions 
are tolerated in the USSR.” And, happily, there does not exist in “the 
USSR the problem of a large Roman Catholic population.” And so on. 

New York City. Francis STuART CAMPBELL. 
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Breyonp ALL Fronts. By Max Jordan. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 

Co., 1944. Pp. xiv, 386. $3.00. 

As late as a year ago we should all have accepted the main lesson of this 
book without a murmur. We should have quietly agreed that of course there 
are decent Germans, that upon these we might rely to establish a democratic 
regime in Germany, which this time must be given a fighting chance to suc- 
ceed. Since then much American blood has flowed and colored not only the 
Channel and the Rapido, but our thoughts as well. The rocket bombs have 
left us wondering if the Germans are really civilized after all. 

Beyond All Fronts is a very timely book. It contradicts much of what has 
been said about the total degradation of the German people effected by Nazi 
propaganda, and the consequent need and justification of a “hard” peace and 
a long occupation. 

Dr. Jordan knows the Germans. He was on the staff of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt and served as continental representative for NBC from 1931 to 1941, 
when his handling of the news became displeasing to the Nazis. His intimate 
contact with the events leading up to and succeeding the Nazi rise to power 
has convinced him that the German people are not to be identified with 
Hitler’s party, nor punished for their excesses. He maintains that Hitler was 
foisted on the nation by von Papen and his clique, who thought they could 
control him. 

The better to focus the impressive array of facts which he has mustered in 
support of his thesis, the author turns the clock back to 1918, the year the 
Junker generals, foreseeing the inevitability of their defeat in the field, allowed 
the Social Democrats to assume the reins of government. As time marches on 
to the 1939 zero hour, all the old familiar faces pass in review. There is 
Neville Henderson declaring that “Hitler’s doing a great job,” and David 
Lloyd George telling Parliament he trusted Hitler. Poincaré, Maginot and 
Laval, the shortsighted debt-collectors, have their day. Churchill appears, 
after each successive Nazi victory, in the role of Cassandra of the Commons. 
Stresemann and Bruening are afforded high praise, the one for his consistent 
espousal of Goethe’s Weltbuergertum, the other for being the only delegate 
to the 1932 Geneva Conference who had peace and not politics uppermost in 
his mind. It is Dr. Jordan’s opinion that had just one—let us say the Customs 
Union with Austria—of the many concessions extorted by Hitler from the 
Great Powers been granted to the decent democratic regime which these men 
represented, the Weimar Republic would have gained the prestige it so badly 
needed at home, and Nazism could never have won out. Even with all the 
ignominy to which it was subjected, democracy was never really repudiated 
by the German electorate in a free election. 

The bulk of Dr. Jordan’s book is concerned, not with public events, with 
which we are familiar from other books, but with interpreting the mood of the 
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German people. We make the acquaintance of Irma the Prussian school- 
teacher, who first doubted whether Hitler was quite a gentleman, was later 
thoroughly converted to Nazism, then as thoroughly disillusioned by the 
Gestapo atrocities. We want to cheer the Catholic priest who, on noticing 
some Nazi agents hastily scribbling notes on the sermon he was preaching, 
nformed them there was no need, that he would gladly supply them with the 
complete text. The existence of an organized German “underground” is 
made known to us. For example, there is the group of patriots, recruited from 
all creeds, that has gathered around the indomitable Dr. Carl Friedrich Goer- 
deler, who, in 1936, while still Lord Mayor of Leipzig, was trying to arrange 
a coup d’état with Army help. The author thinks there are in Germany 
enough people of his disciples’ caliber to warrant a lenient peace that will 
effect a fellowship of decent people the world over, and pierce “‘beyond all 
fronts.” 

There is no doubt that Dr. Jordan makes out the best possible case for the 
Germans. Perhaps he goes too far in this direction. He states, for example, 
that the last free election to be held in Germany was in November 1932. That 
fact must stand if the Germans are to be guiltless of giving the Nazis a 
popular mandate. If the March, 1933, election was free, their innocence is 
somewhat impugned. Now, Calvin Hoover, in his Germany Enters the Third 
Reich sees no difficulty in admitting that the March elections were free. He is 
surprised that Hitler had the daring to hold them at all, after having lost 
2,000,000 adherents in November. He grants that rival parties were not 
allowed to campaign, but considers that the people were so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the issues that this mattered hardly at all. If he is right, then 
the Germans gave the Nazis a popular majority of 52%. 

Woodstock, Md. Tuomas F. McGann. 


ART 


THE Last FLOWERING OF THE Mippte Aces. By Baron Joseph van der Elst. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1944. $7.50. 
Baron van der Elst has written a remarkable book about the old Flemish 

Painters, not only because he knows their work, but especially because he 

understands their soul. He admires and he loves their lively faith, their 

naive beliefs, their solid realism and their masterly craftsmanship. He has 
communicated with their spirit, not only in the Museums where their work 
continues to live, but also in the quaint old streets, shops and houses of his 
native Bruges, where he could meet sturdy Flemish farmers, shopkeepers, 
artisans and traders, who seem to have walked out of the old Masters’ 
canvasses, to carry on, amid the turmoil of the twentieth century, the ways 
and manners of their medieval ancestors. 

The book is organized around more than one hundred fine reproductions, 
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most of them full-page, many in color. The text, written in an easy flowing 
style, without undue technicalities, warm with simple humor, ready to break 
off the thread for a little story or a look at our own dizzy century, tells us 
first about “the times and the men who made them.” Here we read about 
the men of Flanders, their towns and their good black earth, their trades and 
their guilds, their pageants and their dreams, their solid yet childlike 
traditional faith. 

The second part treats of the more famous Masters of the Flemish School: 
Jan van Eyck, Petrus Christus, Roger van der Weyden, and the Master of 
Flémalle, Dirk Bouts, Hugo van der Goes, Hans Memling, Gerard David, 
Jerome Bosch and Peter Bruegel. The author tells us first what is known 
about their life and proceeds then to explain and interpret those of their 
works which are reproduced in his book. 

In a last short section on Flemish style, the author, growing more technical, 
summarizes his findings about the art of the Flemish Painters. But he loves 
them too much, his old Flemish Masters, to look at their work with a cold 
critical eye, so that even here the reader will not be jolted out of his spon- 
taneous admiration. 

In a few minor details, some will disagree with the author. The descrip- 
tion which he gives of the mental trouble of Hugo van der Goes points, 
surely, to “melancholia” rather than to “dementia praecox” (p. 83). St. 


Anthony Abbot is not the same as St. Anthony of Padua (p. 85). The birth- 
place of Jerome Bosch should be written ’s Hertogenbosch, with the genitive 
*s. There seems to be no consistent rule for the spelling of Flemish names. 
Sometimes they are given in the original Flemish, mostly they appear in 
French. Would it not have been better to keep them all in the old Flemish 


Masters’ own tongue? 
Fordham University. 


J. Doncee. 


THE BioGRAPHY OF A CATHEDRAL. The Living Story of Man’s Most 
Beautiful Creation, With Glimpses through the Centuries of the Pageant 
that Led to Notre Dame. By Robert Gordon Anderson. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1944. Pp. xii, 496. $4.00. 

Robert Gordon Anderson is an experienced writer, whose talent has been 
exercised in a great variety of literature: in history, historical biography, 
novels, essays, short stories, children’s tales, a dramatic poem (also made into 
a grand-opera libretto), and motion picture scripts. He has contributed to 
American and foreign magazines, was literary adviser to an American 
publisher. In The Biography of a Cathedral he is still the newspaper man, 
enthusiastically reporting events which extend over more than twelve centuries 
from 52 B.c. to 1239 a.v. Through 33 chapters there is never a really dull 
moment. And, for Mr. Anderson, the events are so bound up with destiny 
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(a word sometimes printed Destiny) that, leave out this or that, and Notre 
Dame would not have been, could not have been. 


And for all of them [the Gauls resisting Caesar] . . . there would be a greater 
advantage in defeat than in victory. For only thorough triumph for Rome that day 
could, in the end, bring about the arrival of Our Lady (p. 29). 

And now, not her house, but Jupiter’s rashly built on ground which would seem 
to have been pre-empted by destiny for her, was nearly complete (p. 40). 

As for Jupiter’s Temple, which only stayed up about three hundred years, it could 
not have endured forever if Our Lady’s House was to go up by the Seine (p. 42; 
and similarly, passim). 


However, Mr. Anderson is a capital teller-of-story. The Biography of a 
Cathedral (Notre Dame, because it embodies so much of the best in all 
good cathedrals) is just bulging with story. One learns of persons, places, 
loves, hates, battles, skills, achievements, failures, ambitions, whatnot that 
the author thinks is pertinent to “the pageant that led to Notre Dame”: 
the Birth and Crucifixion of Christ; St. Stephen and St. Paul; Constantine, 
Julian, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose and St. Augustine; Attila, Clovis, St. Bene- 
dict, and St. Gregory the Great; Charles Martel and Charlemagne (pre- 
sented as a clownish fellow) ; the Dark Ages, Cluny; the Crusades; Abelard 
and Heloise. The best, most successful part of the book, however, is that 
in which the directly pertinent details of the actual building of the Notre 


Dame are told. 
As for the story of Abelard and Heloise, Mr. Anderson makes altogether 


too much of it. 


[Abelard’s] heart was filled with bitterness, so much of it self-brewed; yet he 
drank one long, heady, wildly sweet draught of love such as few mortals have ever 
tasted. And his glory still shines down the years, in part because of his gifts and 
achievements, rather more for his offense and its tragic punishment, but chiefly 
because of the devotion of a Paris girl. 

But while the world has reckoned the high point of the story to be that “affair,” 
which should have very little to do with cathedrals, his story must be relived. For 
he was the founder or co-founder of the mother of universities, the nourishing 
father of the alma mater of alma maters, there at Notre Dame and up on St. 
Genevieve’s Hill. He played a greater part than any of the famous contemporary 
“schoolmen” in establishing the great philosophical tradition that wedded dialectics 
and debate to theology, logic to faith (p. 356f.). 

... precise definition of ...terms is difficult even for scholars and unnecessary for 
those who are looking over the students’ shoulders for Heloise, or who are interested 
more in Notre Dame with which the girl and the genius were so intimately connected 
(p. 360). 


Here as elsewhere, the author’s enthusiasm, sentimentality, and desire to 
dramatize render him of doubtful value as a reliable historian. Still less 
is he a good guide in matters of abstruse and knotty theology, for example, 
on St. Augustine’s theology of grace, free will and predestination. Even in 
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comparatively minor matters, such as the evolution of the sacred vestments, 
Mr. Anderson errs: ‘Peter, John, all the Twelve” did not wear the stole 
“at each celebration of the sacred mysteries.” The amice is not “now of 
embroidered silk,” but of linen. Red is not worn for “Feasts of Christ’s 
Passion,” but violet. 

More serious is the fear that Mr. Anderson is indifferentistic: “The great 
Thirteenth Century Master of Theology knew that theology did not much 
matter. When one enters the Cathedral Saint Thomas looked down upon 
from the Hill, one does not bother about theological definings.” It is typical 
of Mr. Anderson’s approach to Catholic doctrine that the following devout 
paragraph on the Communion of Saints should be marred by the lapse into 
‘“interdenominationalism” and vagueness about the “higher vision.” 


There was that other power too which is as little susceptible of measurement but 
which myriads down the ages have seen proved to the joy and reassurance of their 
souls. Whenever one, through sacrifice and complete surrender to the inflowing 
currents of God’s love, becomes truly a saint, not only do those in Heaven rejoice 
quite as they do over the finding of the parable’s lost sheep, but the whole Church, 
the whole body of believers everywhere, is given strength, enriched. There is a 
heartening and beautiful principle of the higher life which every creed accepts that 
speaks of the Communion of Saints. And all of the higher vision know, with that 
knowledge and certainty that is born of faith and experience, that this law, mystical 
yet in its results so practical, works in this way: By every increment of such holy 
and sweet lives the power of the Church is increased; and there is an enrichment 
of a vast treasury and reserve of the spirit which helps all believers, even though 
they are unaware of it, and on which every soul can draw for substance and comfort 


(p. 322f.). 


The Biography of a Cathedral is an amazing book in the breadth of its 
pageantry and color. The author’s sincerity, his enthusiasm for his task, his 
devotion to Our Lady’s name and honor, his respect for the Mass, admiration 
for the Saints, and his faith in the Son of God—the “Hero,” he likes to call 
Him—all leave his good will and intentions fairly unassailable. However, 
he is too much carried away by the sheer forces of writing for dramatic 
effect to be a reliable guide in all he writes of “the pageant that led to 


Notre Dame.” 
Fordham University. RogpertT E. Hoiianp. 


THE ARCHITECTONIC CiTy IN THE AMeEricas. By Hugo Leipziger. Austin, 

Texas: The University of Texas Press, 1944. Pp. 94. 

The subtitle of this valuable study of American city planning indicates the 
scope of its contents. It reads: “Significant Forms, Origins, and Prospects,” 
and the book is a written and pictorial resume of city planning in the American 
continents from the time of pre-Columbian culture (Mayan, Inca, Toltec and 
Aztec) down through the period of colonial classicism, with the ‘‘Prospects” 
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envisioned as lying in the prophetic architectural and city planning work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. As there is no continuity of development, nor in fact 
any indication of relationship, between the pre-Columbian work and that of 
the European colonizers, the illustrations from the various historical periods 
are intended to show the relationship of such planning and architecture to the 
specific cultures on which they were based. 

American writing on city planning has been more voluminous than im- 
pressive. In the main it has been the work of architects who have specialized 
in city planning and like much of their professional work in this field, it has 
lacked objectivity and breadth of scope. The quotation from Gideon, which 
Mr. Leipziger uses, applies very well to this American writing. Gideon, a 
Swiss, is one of the genuinely creative writers on aesthetic matters and he 
states: ‘Periods incapable of arriving at a consistent outlook on the world are 
also incapable of carrying out the kind of town plan that goes beyond mere 
patchwork. And armies of specialists are no help when what is missing is 
a universal attitude covering the whole of life.” Mr. Leipziger, who also 
has a European background, gives his primary attention to culture, and to art, 
therefore, as a product of culture. He rightly sees that we must, in our day, 
build the needed cultural foundations if worthy edifices are to rise on them. 

The book is full of quotable matter and some of it will give an idea of 
the stimulating character of its contents. Perhaps one of the most discerning 
things to have been said about Frank Lloyd Wright is the opening paragraph 
in the chapter on “Significant Architecture as Cultural Consciousness.” In it 
Mr. Leipziger writes: “It is not the seriousness and correctness of approach 
which distinguishes Frank Lloyd Wright’s work from that of Le Corbusier 
and other outstanding contemporary architects. It is rather his unique success 
in converting cultural consciousness into architecture.” What this paragraph 
suggests, or implies, however, is more far-reaching than the thought that is 
explicit in it, for Mr. Leipziger passes over the essentially pragmatic basis 
on which an architecture is formed. Frank Lloyd Wright did a more pro- 
found thing than “converting cultural consciousness into architecture” al- 
though that too was an aspect of his achievement. He took the instinctive 
characteristics of American life, and the chaotic, formless building plans and 
buildings that had grown up around our way of living and formed a highly 
organized and unique native architecture around them. It is this that links 
him with deep-lying and highly natural elements in American life, rather 
than the more self-aware aspect of cultural consciousness; which, as I knew 
it, was not nearly so impressive a matter, whereas his architectural unification 
of more natural elements has no parallel that I am aware of. 

What the author has to say about Le Corbusier is equally pertinent. He 
suggests the more effete element in the work of this highly talented architect 
when he says: “But we must also recognize the brilliant contributions of Le 
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Corbusier in the field of city planning and architecture. Similar to Picasso, 
his influence should be classed as hypothetical and analytical rather than syn- 
thetical. As such his work seems indispensable to an intensified quality in 
modern architecture.” As I have stated before this, the dissolution of Euro- 
pean society seems to have been prefigured in the work of men like Picasso 
and Le Corbusier. It is significant that what they represent is a taking apart 
while what Lloyd Wright exemplifies is a putting together. Perhaps it is not 
too far-reaching to point to these men, respectively, one as the symbol of the 
decline of European culture and of its anarchism, the other of the rising 
American type, with its youthful confidence and hopefulness. 

The author’s development of Sorokin’s theory of cultural change is also 
important to note, and it ties with his qustation from Art and Scholasticism 
by Jacques Maritain, in which the distinguished Thomist emphasizes the fact 
of art being, “before all, intellectual.” Mr. Leipziger shows how Sorokin 
differentiates between ideational architecture and art and that which is merely 
sensate or visual. Ideational architecture and art, as Sorokin teaches, are “pri- 
marily concerned with an inner content, treating all visual aspects as a 
symbolic expression of it.” The relationship of this valid and distinguishing 
principle to the statement of Maritain will be apparent for this “inner con- 
tent” is essentially intellectual, although nonliterary. The intellectual process 
is involved in the terms of the particular artistic medium, architecture, paint- 
ing or sculpture. As that pioneer in modern creative architecture, the Vien- 
nese, Adolf Loos, said: “Good architecture can be described; the Pantheon 
can be explained; Beaux Arts buildings and reproductions of old architectures 
cannot.” These last can only be the occasion of apologies. 

Of modern architecture Mr. Leipziger says that it is “a new name for an 
old way of thinking’”—which is exactly what it is. The effort is to employ 
the principle basic to all valid antique architectures, Greek and Medieval par- 
ticularly, to modern structures and conditions. This, however, has no rela- 
tionship to the bad tendency to imitate these old architectures. From my 
intimate knowledge of Dutch architectural modernism and its leading figures, 
I would say, however, that he errs in placing Berlage at the head of the 
architectural group called the Amsterdam School. Berlage is an older architect 
and one of the source personalities in Dutch and European modernism. While 
not comparable in artistry to our own Henry Hobson Richardson, in a 
measure he paralleled him in his early work. The Amsterdam School, in 
contrast, assembled around the romantic and highly picturesque designer, 
de Clerc. 

The illustrations and make-up of The Architectonic City have an interest 
and quality that is in harmony with the distinction of its thought. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunate that the many plans had to be reproduced at such small 
scale, as they are difficult to decipher. The descriptive notations accompanying 
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the illustrated section, which is separated in the book from the theoretical 
text, are very full and informing. And the stressing of pre-Columbian archi- 
tecture in relationship to modern American needs is interesting and stimulat- 
ing. It, however, ignores the disparity between these savage cultures and 
our European-based and Christian-type civilization. Granting the magnifi- 
cence of the aesthetic achievement, in Mayan architecture particularly, its 
dehumanized and impersonal quality makes it unsympathetic to our essentially 
humane American civilization. 
New York City. Barry Byrne. 


EDUCATION 


TEACHER IN AmgrRiIcA. By Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1945. Pp. 321. $3.00. 


This personalized account of the American teacher and teaching is a 
constructive criticism of intellectual “hokum.” With insight, realism and 
directness Barzun analyzes in a delightfully clear style the status of the 
teacher, the student, the subject matter and the administration of the American 
college. 

Today when education is expected “to do everything the rest of the world 
leaves undone,” it is refreshing to read the following statement. 


The advantage of ‘teaching’ is that in using it you must recognize—if you are in 
your sober senses—that practical limits exist. You know by instinct that it is im- 
possible to ‘teach’ democracy, or citizenship or a happy married life. I do not say 
that these virtues and benefits are not somehow connected with good teaching. 
They are, but they occur as by-products. They come, not from a course, but from 
a teacher; not from a curriculum, but from a human soul (p. 9). 


The teacher, his relationship with the students, and the subtle ingredients 
which enter into the teaching and learning process are excellently handled. 
The third chapter, “Two Minds, One Thought,” shows teaching and learning 
at their best. “How To Write and Be Read” might well be required reading 
for a course in English composition. It will amply repay careful reading by 
any teacher or student. “How to Read and Be Right” gives some clear 
working principles for intelligent reading. Its simplicity makes it more useful 
than many volumes on “How to Read.” However, a Catholic will disagree 
strongly with the author’s opinion that “...all books are good and that 
consequently a child should be allowed to read everything he lays his hands 
on” (pp. 63-64). 

Through six chapters with catchy titles Barzun discusses the leading 
subjects of the college curriculum. Much of this has been said before him, 
but usually not with his acuteness. The chapter on the arts, “What Once 
Were Frills,” is exceptionally fine. In “The Classics off the Shelf” he gives 
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a sane outlook on the reading of the classics. He is opposed to superficiality, 
which results from a passing acquaintance with numerous undigested gleanings 
from the so-called great books. The St. John’s system at Annapolis merits 
his disapproval. 

The remaining chapters of the book are largely, though not entirely, taken 
up with the administrative side of education. ““The Ph.D. Octopus” exposes 
the grinding out of thousands of graduates from American schools during the 
past decade or two and the scramble for teachers possessing the Ph.D. degree. 
Teaching ability has been a minor consideration in the selection of many 
members of a college faculty. Possessing a doctorate, the teacher is expected 
to enhance the academic prestige of the institution by his scholarship. “If 
teaching,” says Barzun, “is unimportant and scholarship all-important, then 
it is logical to make the Ph.D. the prerequisite that it is. But in that case, 
parents and students must be reconciled to indifferent teaching as the rule” 
(p. 202). This false emphasis on the externals of teaching and learning 
receives severe strictures in “Deans within Deans.” Officials of administrative- 
ly top-heavy educational institutions should ponder this chapter. 

In “Your I. Q. or Your Life” the author oversteps himself. Abuses have 
existed in the field of objective tests, but he seems to ignore the sound 
scientific work that has been done in testing during the past fifteen years. 
Besides, no reputable psychologist or educator classifies a boy for life or even 
for a particular course on the basis of a few intelligence or achievement tests. 

Factualists, who accumulate facts-for-facts’ sake and seldom think through 
their disconnected data, are sharply rebuked in “Our Nation of Highbrows.” 
He sums up the mental life of such men, “... while the scholar turns himself 
into a human silo for grains of knowledge, thought starves in the midst of 
plenty” (p. 275). 

The final chapter ends on an optimistic note which is characteristic of 
most of the book. The author offers valuable hints for the reorganization of 
a well-stocked mind. Among other things this will require the rereading of 
old books and the thinking out again of old principles. 

This book is highly recommended for the quality of its content and its 
clear style. However, it is to be noted that Barzun puts himself in the class 
of those naturalists who have unlimited trust in the independence of human 
reason and the scientific method (cf. pp. 63-64; 314-315). Mr. Arnold 
Nash in the University in the Modern World “ ... bids us reorganize the life 
of mind around the dogmas of Christianity.” To this the author replies, 
“Militant Christianity was once a hope and a force which did inform learning 
and did create art and science; but its eternal truths are in those things 
and not in us. They can still arouse individual zeal and are so far fruitful, 
but cannot be reassumed en masse or reimposed from outside so as to unify 
our life” (p. 314). History, as he sees it, will be the great architect of 
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intellectual unity. “Constructive scholarship . . . tells us where it is that we 
live, whence we have come, and what we must now attend to. It is the 
nation or the world becoming aware of itself in an explicit form paralleling 
those of art and religion” (p. 315). But the Catholic knows that the principal 
source of unified knowledge and the vivifying principle of constructive 
scholarship is human reason illumined by a living faith in the revealed word 


of God. 
Fordham, N.Y. Joun H. Martin. 


HISTORY 


THE UKRAINE A SUBMERGED Nation. By William Henry Chamberlin. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 91. $1.75. 

This brief yet important and timely book gives the reader a concrete idea 
of the struggles and aspirations of the Ukrainian people for political existence. 
It tells why, once in a while, certain undesirable movements arose here and 
there in Ukraine. On the other hand, it also portrays the vitality and energy 
of an uncorrupted people. Even the reader already acquainted with the back- 
ground of these people can here study with advantage the reasons for the 
fact that Ukraine has had little success in maintaining the position of an 
independent nation, although in population and area she is so large. The 
author also explains why insufficient publicity of contemporary Ukraine has 
been presented to the world. Perhaps to some readers there may arise such 
questions as: Wherein does Ukraine differ culturally, socially and religiously 
from its adjacent neighbors? What do certain terms mean, as for instance, 
“uniate church” and “Rus.” A few maps would have added to the value 
of the volume. 

The author as a foreign correspondent, traveler and student is well 
equipped for the writing of the book and has wisely used historical and 
literary sources. His treatment, however, could have been more complete. 
The author should have mentioned amongst many others at least Markian 
Shashkevych, the Ukrainian Catholic priest and patriot, who was a leading 
figure in the reawakening of Western Ukraine in the nineteenth century and 
who was instrumental in obtaining recognition of the Ukrainian language. 
Such omissions, however, may be due to the fact that it is most difficult at 
all times and sometimes impossible to procure and examine such sources be- 
cause of the prejudices and restrictions imposed by the nations governing 
the Ukrainians. 

Dealing primarily with the historical aspect of the Ukraine, and only 
touching upon the religious and cultural, the book is organized into seven 
chapters supplemented by an index which better enables the book to serve 
as one for reference. A clear chronological order of events of Ukraine’s 
history, leading from the repressed past to the chaotic present, is described 
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as they affected the Eastern section, controlled by Russia and Western 
Ukraine, of which the largest section was governed by Poland after World 
War I, and other smaller sections which were controlled by Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania. In regard to the uncertain future, probably under Soviet 
rule, of the Ukrainian people who have long known unfair, harsh and even 
brutal treatment under many rulers, the author predicts a situation which 
probably will again cause trouble unless the Soviet Union becomes democra- 
tized and unless the Ukrainians have real self-government. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s work serves well in giving general information and 
pertinent facts about a people little known, but who have always been im- 
portant in eastern and central European affairs and who are well represented 
in America by industrious and progressing emigrants. 

Ukrainian Seminary, Stamford, Conn. ih AMBROSE SENYSHYN. 











GERMANY’S STEPCHILDREN. By Salomon Liptzin. Philadelphia: The 


Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944. Pp. xii, 298. $3.00. 

When Jacob Wassermann, in 1921, published his book, My Life as 
German and Jew, he formulated the problem to which the book of Salomon 
Liptzin strives to give an answer: the problem of cultural duality. Is it 
possible for the same individual to belong to two cultural spheres which are 
distinct from each other? How much of the one has to be sacrificed to satisfy 
the other? Is there a limit to these sacrifices? Does not one culture claim 
the entire individual and does not the merciless struggle between antagonistic 
powers bring about the final destruction of the individual? The author 
gives an affirmative answer to this question. He comes to the conclusion 
that all German intellectuals of Jewish origin who tried to bridge the 
cultural duality were condemned to frustration, though not all cases led to 
self-destruction as happened in the cases of Toller and Stefan Zweig. 

When the first enthusiasm of the emancipated German Jews was over, 
it became evident during the Napoleonic and post-Napoleonic generation that 
the attempts of Henriette Herz, of Ranel Varnhagen, of Dorothea Schlegel 
to compromise with German culture were in vain. Boerne, who believed 
that political revolution would ultimately bring about the dissolution of the 
Jews as a minority group within the German cultural body, was disappointed 
through the refusal of the Germans to accept Jewish assimilation. Heinrich 
Heine who early recognized the dualism in his nature accepted baptism as 
“a ticket of admission to European culture.” In an hour of deep despair 
he wrote the prophetic words: “even if all Europe should become a single 
prison, there is still another loophole of escape, namely America and, thank 
God, the loophole is after all larger than the prison itself.” 

The author distinguishes five different phases: emancipation, assimilation, 
nationalism, the end of emancipation, and the renaissance of a people. He 
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shows the tragedy of being both German and Jew, in biographical sketches 
that include Herzl, Schnitzler, Rathenau, Weininger, Stefan Zweig, Arnold 
Zweig and many others. They all strove for a satisfactory synthesis; yet all 
arrived at the conclusion of Moses Hess that the Jews can never become an 
organic part of the culture within which they have lived for 2000 years, and 
that all contemporary efforts at amalgamation must end in failure. This was 
the conclusion drawn by Theodor Herzl, by Martin Buber, by Beer-Hofmann 
—a conclusion which finally led to Zionism. 

The tragic conflict came to a climax in Ernst Toller and Stefan Zweig. 
Toller’s escape to cosmopolitism ended in suicide brought about by his home- 
lessness. He had estranged himself from the Jewish community and had 
been ousted by the Germans. “Did not the verses of Goethe and Hoelderlin, 
which I read as a wide-awake youngster, stir me to intense gratitude? Is 
not the German language, the language in which I feel and think, speak 
and act, a part of my being, home that nourished me, hearth in which I grew 
up?” The spiritual homelessness and the feeling that, in his last days in 
New York and Rio de Janeiro, he was an uprooted European of Viennese 
vintage led Stefan Zweig to taking his own life. 

The group which, according to Liptzin, found a solution of the problem 
is that of the Pan-Humanists who affirm the desirability of the continued 
existence of the Jews as a distinct people or nation and who see the primary 
justification for the survival of this unique group “in its striving towards 
supra-nationalism, in its dedicating itself to the service of humanity at large.” 
Among them the author describes the life and activities of Max Brod, Gustav 
Landauer, Richard Beer-Hofmann and Martin Buber. 

Germany’s Stepchildren shows the problem of cultural duality most clearly 
and convincingly with regard to the German problem. The author does 
not discuss this question within other cultures. The cross section of German 
Jewish cultural life which he offers to the reader is excellent and conclusive. 
Those who enjoy the writing of Heine and Boerne, Zweig and Wassermann, 
Landauer and Lessing will blame the Germans for having deprived them- 
selves of a group of writers and poets who contributed more to the reputation 
of German literature than the pseudo-German Nazi writers. 

University of Maryland. WERNER PEISER. 






































AustRIAN Alp To AMERICAN CaTHotics, 1830-1860. By Rev. Benjamin’ 
J. Blied, Ph.D. St. Francis, Wisconsin: St. Francis Seminary, 1944. Pp. 205. 
$2.50. 

This is a valuable contribution to the history of American Catholic pioneer 
days. Much attention is devoted to the Leopoldine Society of Vienna, which 
stirred up the zeal of Austrian Catholics and sent money and church supplies 
in large quantities to bishops and priests laboring in the struggling Church 
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of the United States. In the first years not an inconsiderable part of the aid 
went for the conversion of the Indians; but eventually the more pressing needs 
of the Catholic immigrants of German origin obtained the bulk of the con- 
tributions. The Leopoldine Society had an important part in the preservation 
of the Faith among thousands of immigrants. The beneficiaries, churches, 
orphan asylums, seminaries and colleges, and the priests and nuns connected 
with them, had reason for thanking God for the zealous charity of Austrian 
Catholics. This charity was the more remarkable because the Austrian im- 
migration was negligible. The Austrian contribution was also important in 
the worthy bishops and missionary priests from that country who labored in 
the American frontier churches. There were twelve bishops, and the names 
of Neumann, Baraga and Melcher are indicative of their quality. Note- 
worthy among the secular priests were Raffeiner, Kundek, Salzmann and 
Mosetizh ; among the Redemptorists, Tschenhens, Prost, Czackert ; among the 
Jesuits, Weninger, Genelli; among the Franciscans, Unterthiner; among the 
Capuchin, Buchmeyer, Tamchina. Austrian nuns too bore the burdens of the 
pioneer days, especially the Ursulines from Oedenburg and the Third Order 
Franciscans from Vienna. Dr. Blied has produced a scholarly, well-documented 
work; he has written it interestingly and has furnished it with an excellent 
bibliography. His book ought to be in every library of American Catholic 
History. 
Boston College. Martin P. Harney. 


DocUMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Selected and edited by Henry 
Bettenson. (The World’s Classics.) New York: Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xviii, 456. $0.95. 

This is a useful little handbook of selections in English (or in English 
translation) of documents illustrating the history of Christianity. For the 
early period the selections are those which can be found (in the original 
Greek or Latin) in such works as Kirch’s Enchiridion fontium historiae 
ecclesiasticae antiquae, Rouét de Journel’s Enchiridion patristicum, Denzinger’s 
Enchiridion symbolorum and Mirbt’s Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums 
und des Romischen Katholizismus; but there is a special merit in the grouping 
under such convenient heads as The Church and the World, Creeds, 
Testimony to the Gospels, Person and Work of Christ, Divinity and 
Humanity, Pelagianism, Church, Ministry and Sacraments, Authority of the 
Holy See, etc. Throughout there are brief editorial notes which, on the whole, 
are very sensible but, here and there, are valueless, tendentious or erroneous. 
What is the purpose of saying that ta Jogia in a famous passage of Papias “may 
be the document known as Q”? (Q is not a document; it is as much a 
hypothesis as the “missing link.” Or again, why call the Act of Faith proposed 
to Berengarius in 1059 “a most materialistic statement” unless one has 
already prejudged the matter in debate? 
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GERARD Man.ey Hopkins. A Stupy oF Poetic IpiosyNcrAsy IN RELA- 
TION TO Portic TrapiTiIon. By W. H. Gardner. London: Secker and 
Warburg, 1944. Pp. 289. 235s. 

Toward the close of last year, the centenary of the birth of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins (1844-89), there appeared in England a very discriminating volume 
of criticism and evaluation; this book has not as yet been reprinted in this 
country, but it is to be hoped that it will attain the interest which it deserves. 

W. H. Gardner’s earlier studies of the Jesuit poet appeared in Scrutiny 
and in Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Those who 
have studied his earlier essays know of their high quality and the present 
volume fulfills their promise. This is the first of two volumes, the second 
of which is scheduled to appear after the war. 

Its main purpose is suggested by the subtitle: to show that Hopkins, at 
first sight so odd, eccentric, even revolutionary in matters of style and rhythm, 
is actually and eminently as legitimate an offspring of the great European 
poetic tradition as any English poet before him; it is also to show that Hop- 
kins, like the greater poet Shakespeare, appeals successfully to different levels 
of understanding. There is, in his verse, a primitive quality, a certain primary 
poetic meaning, which goes home at once; on the other hand, his subtle 
overtones and obliquities, his richly varied rhythms, his elaborately poeticized 
theology and philosophy, his deeper probings into sensory and intellectual 
experience—these are qualities to be fully appreciated only by those readers 
who know something of the great tradition in which he was nurtured—in 
which moreover, as scholar and priest, he was both “curious” and learned. 
It is this ability, Dr. Gardner strongly feels, first to attract and then to hold 
our attention, that will ensure for Hopkins a permanent place among the 
English poets. 

Dr. Gardner pursues his purpose with admirable balance and with critical 
enthusiasm ; his volume is distinguished by its careful course between various 
extremes of adulation and condemnation. Yet the qualities and position of 
Hopkins emerge with clarity and force. 

In the first chapter entitled ““The Two Vocations,” the author avoids that 
quagmire which has misled so many critics of Hopkins: the relationship 
between the poet and the priest; for he shows Hopkins’ profound reconcilia- 
tion of aesthetics and ethics, of his Catholic theology and his poetic sensibility, 
of the religious and the artistic-creative. He points out that “the very 
willingness of that ultimate self-surrender opened a loophole of escape for 
the personality so that the very act of renunciation could be at the same 
time a bold statement of self-possession.”” The opening section shows how the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius and the philosophy of Duns Scotus offered 
the poet an aesthetic sanction and the priest a moral justification for his work. 
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There follows an analysis of ““The Wreck of the Deutschland” as a vital 
fusion of the internal rhythm of thought and emotion and the external 
rhythm of sounds. While some may feel that it does not probe all the depths 
of that first great poem of Hopkins, yet it must be realized as a valiant 
attempt at the analysis and appreciation of a poem whose subtleties can hardly 
ever be exhausted. 

The chapter on “Sonnet Morphology” brings us to the center of the book, 
for it shows how Hopkins, working within the tradition of the sonnet in 
a highly disciplined fashion and not in ignorant caprice, was trying to redeem 
the sonnet from a cramping standardization—that he was at the same time a 
traditionalist and a revolutionary. 

Such, too, is the thesis of the following section on “Diction and Syntax” 
where the author deals with the poet’s resourceful exploitation of coinages, 
compounds, archaisms and dialect words with a freshness and originality and 
yet with a traditionalism for which Shakespeare is the best parallel. 

Truly useful, and demonstrative of the confusion of modern schools of 
criticism is an analysis of the history of criticism of Hopkins since the ap- 
pearance of his poems in 1918. Here the finely balanced mind of Dr. Gardner 
and yet his own strong position are especially evident. 

The concluding essay, “Hopkins and Modern Poetry,” is necessarily per- 
haps disappointing, yet it is very much a part of the theme of the book, for 
it shows that Hopkins, in spite of his freedom, was closer to the greatest 
traditional English verse, that this famous sprung rhythm was far more archi- 
tectonic than most free verse. His influence has been great, and yet he has 
often been a dangerous model in that those who have followed him have 
failed to understand the rationale behind his innovations which at the same 
time were a return to the wellsprings of English and of poetry. 

The scholarship of the volume is meticulous and chapter synopses, 
appendices, an index, and a bibliography have been added to facilitate 
reference. 

Yet while there is a theme running through the chapters of the book, there 
is something unsatisfying about it. It may be because Dr. Gardner’s ob- 
jectives have been so difficult, for in his preface he tells us that he felt that 
no single critic heretofore had made any bold attempt to examine either the 
poetry or the life of Hopkins in all their many aspects—that his object was 
to give a really balanced and adequately comprehensive survey. 

Often the chapters are like brilliant but isolated and topical essays since 
they are not arranged in an order of chronological development. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact that his work was originally planned for two volumes but 
that the war has made necessary the postponement of the second volume 
where he intends to include a survey of the traditional origins of sprung 
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rhythm, where Hopkins’ early verse and critical opinions will be assessed, 
and where there will be further appreciations of certain poems which have 
not been fully treated here, and finally a summing up of Hopkins’ real status 
as a poet. 

Unfortunately because of the war, Dr. Gardner and his publishers decided 
to present in this first volume “such matter as might be more readily appreci- 
ated in these dour and distracted times, and leave for a second and later 
volume those chapters which, though indispensable to a broad and satisfying 
treatment of this poet’s work, were not absolutely essential to an unbiased, 
intelligent approach.” 

It will not be, therefore, until the second volume is published that the 
critic will be able to rearrange in his mind the various chapters and definitely 
judge to what extent Dr. Gardner’s work is truly a complete and balanced 
study. The high quality of the first volume makes one look forward with 
eagerness to the close of the war and to the appearance of the final volume. 
Groton School. JouHN Pick. 


Francis THOMPSON: IN His PaTHs. By Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., 
Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xii, 203. $2.75. 
Already nearly half a century has rolled away since Thompson’s death and 

those who knew him are becoming rare. The least gregarious of men, he had 

few friends outside the Meynell circle except the Franciscans at Crawley and 

Pantasaph with whom he found so much in common. But Fr. Connolly, 

though he never met him, must be numbered among his friends. On first 

reading his poetry, when still a very young man, he tells us that he found 
it “something of an apocalypse . . . the fundamental truths of the Catholic 
faith exquisitely fused with intense emotion.” Since then he has not ceased to 
discover new beauty and new depths of crystal clarity in Thompson’s thought. 

If, then, knowing a person is understanding him from long familiarity, Fr. 

Connolly can speak to us as one of his intimate friends. 

It is unfortunate that this pilgrimage could not have been undertaken a 
generation earlier, when memories would have been fresher and more 
numerous. But even thirty years ago his visit to Wilfrid Meynell could hardly 
have produced more vivid recollections. Neither could his rather piratical 
expedition have given him a richer argosy, for he carried off across the 
Atlantic many priceless manuscripts including the Life of St. Ignatius. 
Arriving in London he made straight for Palace Gate, where Wilfrid Meynell 
and members of his family had gathered to welcome him. From there he 
accompanied Meynell to Greatham and visited all the places in Sussex 
associated with the poet. He then went to Pantasaph and St. Beuno’s. Passing 
through North Wales, he entered Lancashire stopping at Preston and 
Manchester. His Northern tour ended at Ushaw, where he describes the 
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influences, which formed Thompson’s religious life. Incidentally that descrip- 
tion shows the value of tradition for Ushaw is the very essence of tradition, 
and against its rugged and romantic background the poet still stands out as 
naturally as in life. Returning to London, Fr. Connolly recaptured “those 
night-mare years” on the Thames embankment with its Sphinx, Charing 
Cross, Covent Garden, Essex Street and other places familiar to Thompson 
in misery and destitution. 

His visit took place in 1938 and among those he met were Thompson’s 
sister, Mother Austin, Archbishop Kenealy and Fr. Wilkinson, one of 
Thompson’s schoolfellows at Ushaw. Like a busy bee he went from person 
to person and from place to place gathering the treasures of memory stored 
up in this book. Coming to England to discover places and persons associated 
with the poet, he found Francis Thompson’s inspiration everywhere, in clouds 
and scenery, in flowers and trees. The lilies which he saw in the gardens of 
houses on his way to London; the poppies in the fields; the Sussex Downs; 
the vast and forbidding expanse of country round St. Beuno’s; the life and 
sounds of London. All these mingle to form a rhapsody in various tones on the 
theme of Francis Thompson. 

It is a book for the initiated, for those who love the poet and value every 
scrap of information about him. Certain poetry seems to be closely connected 
with the personality of the poet. The more we know of some poets the more 
we understand their poetry. Thompson’s poetry is of that kind. Like Crashaw’s 
it reveals the very depth of the soul. Possibly this close identity of author 
and work is a special mark of mystical poetry. Fr. Connolly’s book is full of 
indications of his own views on that subject, but only incidentally, because it 
is mainly a narrative of his tour. To call the book a labor of love would be a 
misnomer implying something arduous, whereas he clearly enjoyed every 
moment of his time, and imparts his own enjoyment to his readers. That is what 
makes his book so entertaining as well as valuable. It will keep alive the poet’s 
memory and increase his friends and admirers. 

Naturally much space is given to conversation with Wilfrid Meynell for 
it was he who was able to give the author more information than all the 
other people he met. Then ninety years old, walking about his garden at 
Greatham, sitting in his arm chair before the fire or conversing at dinner, 
Wilfrid Meynell lives in every word and gesture. It is a great portrait, in 
words quite equal to the portrait in oil which Fr. Connolly persuaded Sir 
John Lavery to paint for the Thompson room at Boston College. 

When I saw Wilfrid Meynell about the time of Fr. Connolly’s visit, he 
remarked: “Since Alice’s death, time seems to have stopped. I can keep no 
trace of it.” Fr. Connolly interprets that mood depicting him reliving vividly 
those splendid years when he and Alice Meynell formed the center round 
which gathered so many of the-literary figures of Victorian and post-Victorian 
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England. There have been all kinds of literary salons in history, witty, 
brilliant and seriously intellectual, but the Meynells imparted this distinction 
to their circle, that aristocracy of intellect never killed, as it often does kill, 
kindness of heart. No one however small or however great his gifts would 
have felt out of place there. It was not only the genius of Francis Thompson 
but, still more, his poor battered soul, which found an immediate welcome in 


that home. 
New York City. ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


Henry JAMES: THE Major Puase. By F. O. Matthiessen. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. xvi, 190. $2.50. 

Beginning with the publication in 1875 of his first book, 4 Passionate 
Pilgrim, and Other Tales, Henry James developed into a storm center in 
American criticism. At that time the admiring critics, led by his indefatigable 
champion, W. D. Howells, outnumbered their opponents, but after his first 
masterpiece, The Portrait of a Lady (1881), the majority of his reviewers 
in American periodicals became and remained censorious. A vigorous minority 
continued to rank him among the few great writers of fiction of modern 
literature, but a larger group, while praising the early novels and short 
stories, objected strenuously to the work done in his “later manner” and 
argued that his genius had spent itself. The controversy did not terminate 
with, but continued after, his death; and until recently the cleavage between 
the Jacobites and the opposition has been sharp. His reputation among 
American readers is harder to assess, but it is known that except for a few 
early successes, notably Daisy Miller, James was never popular with the 
American public, which uncritically accepted the superficial and largely 
derogatory judgments of the majority of the reviewers. After his death in 
1916, a new generation of readers rarely read any but his “popular” stories, 
and as a result were easily conditioned by the inadequate and erroneous 
appraisals of Van Wyck Brooks and Vernon Parrington, despite the tributes 
to James’s genius and art by Edith Wharton, T. S. Eliot, and Stephen 
Spender, to mention but a few. The “problem of Henry James” continued 
to interest critics during the nineteen-thirties, as is witnessed by the Henry 
James number of the Hound & Horn in 1934; but he was still caviare to 
the general, to use a trite phrase found so often in criticism of him during 
his lifetime. The year 1943, the centenary of his birth, produced a varied 
group of appreciations, and revealed the fact that not only was James com- 
manding the attention of an increasing number of competent critics but that 
for the first time since his early popular stories, American readers were buying 
not only the few favorites but also all of James’s fiction. As a result, his 
individual works are rapidly becoming collectors’ items, and at the present 
time there is no cheap collected edition of his works available. This new 
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demand is being in some measure supplied by Philip Rahv’s selection of the 
short novels, by the New Directions edition of The Spoils of Poynton, and 
by that firm’s collection of the stories of writers and artists with a splendid 
introduction by Professor F. O. Matthiessen, who is also the author of 
the present valuable volume. 

Henry James: The Major Phase is a careful study of the highly con- 
troversial work of the author’s final period, in particular of his three major 
novels, The Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl, 
and of the unfinished Ivory Tower. An appendix contains a very interesting 
essay “The Painter’s Sponge and Varnish Bottle,” “an evaluation of The 
Portrait of a Lady, in the light of James’s revisions,” which Mr. Matthiessen 
rightly considers relevant to the study of the later work, since the revisions 
were made after James had completed the three great novels. It is this later 
work that he terms the “major phase,” for contrary to Van Wyck Brooks 
and other critics, he considers the last novels successful, though in varying 
degrees. He maintains that “if we want to find the figure in his carpet, we 
must search for it primarily in the intricate and fascinating designs of his 
final and major phase.” Putting his finger on the mistake made by many 
critics, he insists that form and style are as important as content. “The 
separation between form and content simply does not exist as the mature 
artist contemplates his finished work. That separation is a dangerous short-cut 
taken by critics [and he points to Van Wyck Brooks in particular] and its dis- 
asters are written large over the history of James’ reputation.”” Mr. Matthiessen 
has had the inestimable advantage of examining James’s unpublished note- 
books, which extend from 1878 to 1914. In them are to be found the germs 
of many of the novels and stories. An interesting part of Mr. Matthiessen’s 
work explains how themes and situations set down first in the notebooks were 
developed later into the novels and short stories. Also to be found here are 
James’s own valuable observations on the technique of the novel, which serve 
to supplement the famous Prefaces. But especially revealing are the bits 
of candid self-assessment and the statements of his hopes and intentions set 
down during the so-called dramatic years and following the regrettable 
premiere of Guy Domville on January 5, 1895, soon after which he re- 
dedicated himself to the novel. The excerpts in the opening chapter of this 
study are so fascinating that they make us eager to have the edition of the 
notebooks now being prepared by the author and Kenneth Murdock. As a 
sample, this quotation from an entry made soon after the Guy Domuville 
fiasco makes us marvel at the man’s courage and determination: “I take up 
my own old pen again—the pen of all my unforgettable efforts and sacred 
struggles. To myself—to-day—I need say no more. Large and full and high 
the future still opens. It is now indeed that I may do the work of my life. 
And I will.” Throughout the four succeeding chapters, in which Mr. 


, 
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Matthiessen goes to the heart of his subject—that in the final period James 
did do the work of his life—are many other passages which also deserve to 
be quoted. 

In the essay on The Ambassadors, which James considered his best novel, 
the author analyzes the structure of this novel and traces the evolution of the 
character of Strether. Our attention is called to a technical detail, the use 
of that character as a “center of consciousness,” and to the elaboration upon 
the theme of the “challenge to live,” which is also found in many others of 
the stories. The most satisfying chapter treats of The Wings of the Dove, 
“that single work where his characteristic emotional vibration seems deepest 
and where we may have the sense, therefore, that we have come to ‘the very 
soul.’”” In the heroine Milly Theale, inspired by his beloved cousin Minny 
Temple, James created “the most resonant symbol of what he had to say 
about humanity.” Milly is the quintessence of a type, the American heiress, 
the “sign by which cultivated Europe knew us.”’ Mr. Matthiessen points out 
that the subject of the novel is what Poe formulated as the best possible 
subject for poetry, the death of a beautiful woman. One of the nicest things 
in the book is the treatment of the metaphoric texture of James’s mind by 
an analysis of several leading images and symbols in the revised Portrait of a 
Lady, The Wings of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl. Admitting the high 
degree of virtuosity in the imagery of the last, Mr. Matthiessen considers 
it the least successful of the major novels. Mr. Verver, the retired American 
tycoon in The Golden Bowl, is less convincingly portrayed than is Newman 
in the earlier American. James did not try to understand the American 
business man of his day, and so his characters of this type are hardly credible. 
In addition, this novel is inadequate as a representation of real life: “whereas 
it appears that The Wings of the Dove is his superlative example—perhaps 
the superlative example in our literature—of what can be liberated ‘through 
the beautiful circuit and subterfuge’ of thought and desire, The Golden Bowl 
forces upon our attention too many flagrant lapses in the way things happen 
in the personal and in the wider social sphere . . . it is . . . hollow of real life.” 
This is an echo of a complaint often made by James’s contemporaries. The 
next chapter, not so interesting as the preceding ones, is devoted principally 
to a consideration of James’s visit to his native land in 1904-05 and of the 
fruits of this quest for new impressions, seen best in The American Scene 
and in The Ivory Tower. 

The last chapter with its tantalizing title “The Religion of Consciousness” 
is somewhat disappointing. The analysis of The Return to the Past leads to 
a brief discussion of James’s interest in and treatment of the supernatural. 
Sound as are most of the generalizations about James’s philosophy and religion, 
we wish that Mr. Matthiessen had had more to say. But on the other hand, 
perhaps there is little more to be said. James was not a philosopher and he 
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clearly lacked a deep religious sense, the result, probably, of his strange 
upbringing. The first half of T. S. Eliot’s description of James’s religion, 
quoted by the author, “ ‘indifference to religious dogma’ along with an 
‘exceptional awareness of spiritual reality,’” is undoubtedly correct, but 
Catholic readers may not so readily grant the validity of the latter half. 
Mr. Matthiessen is right in questioning Graham Greene’s belief that James 
was moving toward a deeper sympathy with Catholicism. It is true that he 
regarded the Church as “the most impressive convention in all history,” and 
to him conventions were of the utmost importance, but a close study of the 
numerous novels and stories in which James depicts Catholic characters and 
background is needed to disprove the easily acquired conviction that he had no 
deep understanding of or feeling for Catholicism, only a detached and cold 
respect. The conclusion of the book is unconvincing, for despite his valiant 
efforts, the author has been unable to show that James carries a message 
for anyone today except writers and artists. 

All in all, however, Mr. Matthiessen emerges successful. He has proved 
that James’s later work is truly the major phase and at the same time he has 
written an enlightening essay in cultural history by showing how the later 
novels frame their times. As a new and effective approach to the great 
novelist, this worthwhile and enjoyable study establishes its author as one of 
the ablest contemporary critics of James. 

Catholic University. RICHARD N. FOovey. 


CRITICISM IN AMERICAN PERIODICALS OF THE WorkKS OF HENRY JAMES 
FROM 1866 To 1916. By Richard N. Foley. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University Press, 1944. Pp. vi, 169. 

Mr. Foley has undertaken to study American critical opinion of Henry 
James during the novelist’s literary lifetime. In 1866, a few words of approval 
appeared in the Nation; in 1916, critical comment of Notes on Novelists, the 
last book brought out before James’s death, came to a close. The work is 
based, as the title indicates, on a survey of the periodicals of the period, em- 
bracing such cultural institutions as the Atlantic Monthly and the North 
American Review as well as more transitory publications as the Bachelor of 
Arts and the Arcadian. 

Interestingly, the earliest notices of James stress his finished technique, his 
skill in the analysis of character, his fondness for dwelling on the complexities 
of feeling. At the same time, they object to an air of unreality that creeps into 
his portraits and his obvious passion for psychic vivisection. Reaction to The 
American was typical of most of the reviews; Newman and Mme. de Cintré 
were acclaimed by some as great creations, some praised one at the expense of 
the other. The unconventional ending displeased a great many. There was 
some discussion as to whether Newman was typical of America at all, a 
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discussion that was to become more acrimonious on the publication of Daisy 
Miller. Criticism of his biographical study, Hawthorne, revealed an increasing 
conviction that long absence abroad had caused James to lose his American 
viewpoint, an impression that was put rather pointedly, somewhat earlier, 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who remarked that the only bit of Amer- 
ican ground on which James felt sure was Newport. His studies in interna- 
tional contrast, probably his major contribution to American fiction, were 
displeasing to literary nationalists. 

Nearly always a controversial figure, opinion on James was always divided. 
Mr. Foley has presented an interesting study, one that reflects light, not 
only on James, but on his critics and the general climate of literary opinion 
at the turn of the century. The pros and the cons of the reviewers reflect 
their individual approaches to the much agitated problem of American literary 
possibilities. 

New York City. VincENT C. HopkKIns. 


RonsarD, His Lire AND Times. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. New York: 

Sheed & Ward, 1944. Pp. xi, 340. $3.50. 

After the “Catholic” Voltaire of Alfred Noyes, Mr. Wyndham Lewis tries 
to Catholicize Ronsard. He thinks the picture we have of Ronsard today 
is not a scholarly one but that of anti-Catholic detractors and worse: “‘Ronsard 
has not yet claimed the attention of any brisk psychic-minded thinker, but 
when he does, it will be obvious to the intelligent, that he practised the Black 
Mass habitually. . . . For this reason I have brought into sharper light the 
Catholicism which informed this great Renaissance mind” (p. 333). This 
kind of language alone betrays a certain lack of restraint in approaching a 
serious enterprise, particularly in a man “known as one of the most brilliant 
... scholars of England” (Cover, p. 3). To achieve his purpose, Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis does the impossible: he declares the poised Ronsard to be—a 
split personality (p. 25). 

Now, in this split Ronsard, Catholicism is just supposed to be the element 
which makes him so manly and human and so opposed to “epileptic Luther” 
(p. 11) and to modern pagans like “André Gide, that curious example of 
Attic perversity grafted on a Calvinistic stem” (p. 25). Ronsard is “a 
Christian clerk [who can] think and write constantly as if he were living 
under and practising the religion of Old Greece” (p. 25). From now on 
there is established the Catholic “quasi’-pagan, who “never rejected or denied 
his faith” (p. 26). There is no harm, consequently, in Ronsard’s taking 
Minor orders to get prebends. This income enables him to make love and 
write verse leisurely. His taking orders was only a “proximate occasion of 
simony” (p. 73). Of course, “his clerk’s tonsure he kept covered, one may 
well believe” (p. 38), particularly when he awakened one of his “belles” 
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by kissing her “pretty breasts” (p. 45), as in the famous Sonnet a Marie, an 
“Arcadian idyll, fresh and harmless” (p. 44). 

Ronsard’s humanism is literary: He only “will soak himself to saturation- 
point in Greek letters” (p. 82). Certainly, his love affairs are not “distant 
contemplation of Laura uplifted in the pure ethereal blue” (p. 96), but 
concern beauties “exhibiting with maddening awareness every visible charm” 
(p. 98). Woe to the Puritan, who finds such descriptions objectionable. 
“Heavens, la pudeur brittannique” (p. 180). The Renaissance in Catholic 
France “could turn .. . from Cupid to Christ, from the Queen of Heaven 
to the Queen of Cyprus, with no trouble at all” (p. 106). We see now 
that the whole age is schizophrenic; not just the “strong, athletic, handsome, 
charming, hot-blooded . . . neo-pagan and poet” (p. 107). 

Sometimes, Catholic Ronsard hating platonic love and “emasculate nimble- 
wimble” (p. 239), becomes obscene. Even then he is still better “than the 
smirking and allusive indecency . . . of the Rev. Laurence Sterne” (p. 110). 
But, what is the matter when the quasi-pagan is furious about the conversion 
to piety of an elderly lady, because she now will warn his amie of the 
dangers of flirtation? Well: “This Voltairean piece represents the farthest 
point reached by Ronsard in his travels from the baptismal font” (p. 110). 

Nonetheless, “so celebrated a Catholic champion” as Ronsard appears in 
his Discours des miséres de ce temps .. . “records [the misery] like a Major 
Prophet” (p. 145) and “speaks his mind no less firmly when tackling a 
Calvinist than when contemplating those abuses of the Church which the 
Council of Trent is shortly to abolish” (p. 147). But the Catholic inter- 
ests of Ronsard even here are of a cultural-political and not of a moral- 
spiritual kind. The author, not distinguishing this, praises Ronsard as a 
man who uses the Church as a means for the aims of the State: “Fervent 
nationalism . . . and traditionalism in religion make him . . . the ideal Action 
francaise leader born four centuries too early” (p. 152). 

The political and poetical Ronsard one day has become the suffering and 
dying Ronsard “approaching the altar when the bell rings for Communion 
dragging himself painfully and devoutly on his gouty knees” (p. 283). From 
now on the essential, Catholic implications are not in the texts but result 
from the author’s interpretation of Ronsard’s character: “It is time to be 
making his soul . . ., he desires now to serve God as loyally as he served 
Venus, Bacchus and Apollo” (p. 288). It hurts to see Ronsard’s attempts 
in devotional poetry compared to St. John of the Cross (p. 291), because 
“his deepest devotional self-expression is gracefully superficial” (p. 291). It 
must be acknowledged, however, that Mr. Wyndham Lewis does not stretch 
Ronsard’s devotional texts for the support of his thesis. It cannot be denied 
“that the pagan leaven remained in Ronsard still to some extent” (p. 296). 
He does his religious duties “with devotion” (p. 300), but continues to 
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make only “relatively Christian” rhymes (p. 302). “As so often happens, 
the Viaticum refreshed his spirits” (p. 309), but alas! only to write poems 
on his death bed, which are full of regret at leaving this pagan world (p. 
309). Extreme unction is described according to the pattern in Mme. Bovary 
(p. 310). Thus the final impression of a Catholic Ronsard comes almost 
exclusively from the author’s style (p. 203). This style has a counterpart 
in a decidedly cynical one (pp. 204, 221). That mixing up of Catholicism 
and Cynicism combined with snappy digressions and, it is true, colorful descrip- 
tions makes the book perhaps entertaining but not a sincere, mature and 
serious work. 

The scholarly picture of Ronsard, on the other hand, is serious and not 
due to anticlericalism, but to most responsible research and interpretation 
of scholars. The author mentions four of them (p. ix). To these we must 
still add Vaganay, Longnon, Franchet and Raymond. It may be that Walter 
Pater or Morris Bishop exaggerate certain features. But the central pic- 
ture, it seems to me, cannot be changed: Ronsard is beyond any shade of a 
doubt religiously indifferent, because he is the antiascetical type of the French 
Renaissance, not only in life, but in philosophy like Rabelais (Anti-Physis!), 
Montaigne, Du Bellay. To justify this attitude Ronsard makes his decision 
for hedonistic neopaganism as a Weltanschauung, which enables him to be- 
come a pantheistic nature poet and an epicurean love poet. His politically con- 
ditioned religious verse does not betray the slightest spirituality. 

Catholic University. Hetmut A. HatzFe.p. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS PERCY AND EDMUND MALoneE. Edited 
by Arthur Tillotson. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xxv, 302. $3.50. 

This is the first volume of a projected series of ten, under the general 
editorship of David Nichol Smith and Cleanth Brooks, which will bring 
together the letters by and to Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, who is best 
known as the editor of Religues of Ancient Poetry. The present collection 
contains sixty-nine complete letters and nine fragments; some eighteen others 
are missing. Those by Edmund Malone, then in London engaged on his 
editions of Shakespeare, are far more interesting than Percy’s. The latter 
was removed from literary circles by his Irish residence and by increasing 
blindness, which necessitated the last few letters of the long exchange (1779- 
1811) to be written by an amanuensis. 

The collection reveals the slow process of the scholar at its best: the track- 
ing down of rumors that MSS are available in unopened trunks, that a 
descendant has private information about new biographical data, that a Euro- 
pean work has a helpful illustration, that a bookseller has an exorbitant first 
edition. Percy spikes a political rumor that Wolsey poisoned himself; Malone 
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carefully plots the chronology of Shakespeare’s work; each reads carefully in 
the Elizabethan field for support from Shakespeare’s contemporaries of a point 
of view in the plays. There are library difficulties and problems of postage 
and transportation difficulties. Each works in behalf of Goldsmith’s family, 
and an arrangement for a pension and a commemorative and benefit edition is 
completed. There is little of the world in which they lived—comments on 
the membership of the Literary Club of which Dr. Burney, Sheridan, Wind- 
ham, Canning, Frere, Minto and others were members; the rise of new 
journals; “the alarming scarcity and high price of Paper, which threatens 
destruction to literary ingenuity” ; the fateful presence of Napoleon across the 
Channel—few personal remarks and little attention to any world save that 
of research. 

Much attention is paid to opposing scholars: to the ‘miserable and malicious 
maniac,” Joseph Ritson, and to George Steevens, who “loves bush-firing.” 
Generally, Malone had the better of this pair. 


I have however amused myself with laying the foundation for an Essay on 
Shakespeare’s metre and that of his contemporaries by reading over several plays 
of his time with this particular view; and hope to shew incontestably, in direct 
opposition to Mr. Steevens, that both he and his contemporaries gave certain words 
more syllables than belonged to them, and suppressed syllables in other words, as it 
might suit the metre. In consequence of not attending to this circumstance, or rather 
being firmly resolved to oppose and to deny the truth of my position, Mr. Steevens 
has in innumerable instances in his last two editions (and particularly the posthumous 
one) corrupted and mutilated the text, by expunging and interpolation: insomuch, 
that I will venture to say that his text, as now exhibited, is nearly as unfaithful as 
that of Pope or Hanmer. 


Now and then a revelation of personality appears: Percy corrects Malone 
“with all the Malice of a Friend”; he sends ten guineas for an engraving of 
his own portrait, but contributes only five to a memorial sculpture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. One of the best of the letters (VI) is Malone’s gossipy and 
newsy account of the death of Samuel Johnson, in which the too often 
unstressed explanation of Johnson’s “neglect” of Goldsmith is given clearly: 
“TI often pressed Dr. Johnson to write his life, and he would have done so, 
had not the booksellers from some clashing of interests in the property of his 
works excluded them from their great collections of English Poetry.” In 
another (LXXVI), Percy dismisses the Reliques as ‘“‘sportive subjects .. . 
the gay amusements of early youth, of which he is now frequently reproached 
by his brethren and other serious persons.” In a third (LXXX), Malone 
condemns Bowles’s edition of Pope, charging that the editor “instead of 
ascertaining facts, and tracing exactly when each piece appeared, and what 
variations the author made (and they are numerous beyond example) he has 
given us a Life of Pope entirely made up of fanciful hypotheses.” 

Fordham University. JAMES Epwarp TosIN. 
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Marcaret Brent, ADVENTURER. By Dorothy Fremont Grant. New York: 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1944. Pp. 293. $2.50. 

“People do not ‘must’ me,”’ was the retort of Margaret Brent to the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. In these words we get a clue to the indomitable spirit 
of the main character of this historical novel of early Maryland. For it was 
a native courage, strengthened by reliance on the grace of God and a firm love 
of her Catholic faith, that made Margaret Brent a woman who stands out pre- 
eminent in early Maryland history. And “Margaret Brent, Gent. Adven- 
turer,” as she signed herself, lives again in flesh and blood likeness through the 
pages of this well-written novel. Mrs. Grant, by a skillful weaving of fact 
and fiction, has brought to life the hectic days and the interesting characters 
that went to make up the first years of religious freedom and of religious 
persecution in the colony of Maryland from 1639 to 1649. 

By a clever device the author, in a note of forewarning, has claimed that 
“even though founded on historical fact, this is a work of fiction, and there- 
fore under no circumstances should be relied upon for historical reference.” 
And she has even gone so far as to point out where material has been supplied 
from her vivid imagination, owing to lack of authentic records, while also 
pointing out material that is not put in exact chronological order. Yet the 
author has caught the spirit of the times better perhaps than any mere his- 
torical record could do for us, and she has made pleasant reading the evident 
fruits of her scholarship and research. All who read this work will be pleased 
by the swift-moving action and instructed by the well-told recital of the proud 
but difficult days of Catholic Maryland beginnings, where tolerance was prac- 
ticed and religious liberty was guarded as nowhere else in the early colonies. 

The story is one that begins with the daughter of the English peerage plan- 
ning to come to the colony to escape religious persecution in England and to 
start anew with real freedom and with hope for as practical an Utopia as 
could be established in the wilderness. Throughout the narrative it is evident 
how closely the new colony was affected by political and religious conditions 
in the home country, though separated by the great barrier of the Atlantic 
and the difficulty of communication with England. The eventful voyage, 
the early settling and building, the initial adjustments to a new and different 
life, the petty jealousies and quarrels of the new community amidst all the 
external difficulties of the wilderness—all are woven into a story that pits 
Margaret and her stout heart against the odds, ideals against practical realities 
of intrigue and political ambition, of savages and of rebellious English soldiers. 
The love interest is supplied by the unsuccessful suit of the Governor of the 
Province, Leonard Calvert, for the hand of Margaret. The author handles 
this part of the story, which is the weakest part of the plot, with deftness and 
brings about a well-sustained suspense, yet the motivation of Margaret’s 
refusal to marry Leonard, until it is too late, seems rather thin and hardly 
sufficient. History does not give us the real reason. 
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A minor defect is the lack of descriptive passages that would better give 
the atmosphere or local background of the action. To one who has visited 
the scenes about old St. Mary’s City there are missing the gently rolling slopes 
and hillocks, the swamps and inlets that edge the waterways, and the abun- 
dance of scrub oak and pine that certainly must have been much the same 
in 1645 as they are in 1945. 

Margaret Brent is magnificently alive both to the beauties of her Catholic 
faith and to the potentialities and limitations of her life in the new world. 
But the work is not a one-character novel. Mary Brent, the retiring sister of 
Margaret, is not only a perfect foil for the independent, impetuous central 
character, but is a real personality who finally asserts her own independence. 
Giles Brent, acquisitive and yet devoted brother, is more real than the Leonard 
Calvert of the novel, who is a faithful steward of his brother’s possessions, 
but a somewhat colorless Governor. The Jesuit missionaries, who come in for 
fairly frequent mention, are not quite as human nor as humane as we would 
expect them to be, though they are sympathetically portrayed. 

Mrs. Grant’s pen flows facilely. She has produced an outstanding historical 
novel that is as Catholic as was the history she depicts. The action of the 
book is always swift and it makes each interesting episode and crisis flow 
naturally from the preceding. The author has done a noble work in bringing 
the Catholic beginnings of Maryland to a popular audience. It is hoped that 
more historical novels of the same caliber will come to us from the same pen. 

W oodstock, Md. E. J. FARREN. 


Now WITH THE Morninc Star. By Thomas Kernan. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1944. Pp. 234. $2.50. 

The well-chosen title gives the motif of the story. It is the first line of the 
Matins’ hymn that Andreas Hoffmann remembered from his eighteen years 
in the Cistercian monastery. 

Nunc cum stella matutina 
Ad precandum surgimus 
Now with the morning star 
We rise to pray. 

The book is the story of a man of God and a man of prayer, ousted from 
his monastery by Nazi spoliation, wandering strange and unadaptable through 
the regimented Nazi world, but retaining inward peace and outward patience. 
His old monastery, Mary, Star of the Morning, meanwhile has been converted 
into the prison of Labor Camp LII and Andreas finds himself back there 
again when he is caught smuggling money into Germany for his bishop. He is 
happy to be again in his old room and workshop and among his loved vines 
and trees. There he relives his old days of silence, work and prayer and 
there finds his mission of keeping alive in a mad world the thousand year old 
peaceful tradition of Maria Morgenstern. 
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The story is extremely simple in its plan and simple in the telling. It is all 
about Andreas Hoffmann. What other characters appear are purely incidental, 
but the simple character of Andreas stands out crystal clear. It is done in 
chaste and easily flowing prose, and smooth and natural imagery. The picture 
of the time in Germany is vivid and exact, the Labor control, the Workmen’s 
Camp, the prison life, as was possible only for one who had seen it close at 
hand and had the necessary narrative skill; and offset against this you have 
sketched delightfully the ever-present beautiful German countryside and most 
of all the sweet peace of the cloistered life of the monastery. The plot, though 
simple, is ingenious, granted just one thing—and it is made to seem plausible 
enough—that Andreas, the prisoner, would have been able to conceal his 
identity as a former monk. 

The story should take high rank in the Catholic literature of the day for 
its sane message of divine and brotherly love ring out in a bewildered world 


clear as a silver bell. 
Fordham University. WituiaM T. TALLON. 


THE Towers OF MANHATTAN. By A. Ortiz-Vargas. Done into English 
Verse by Quincy Guy Burris, Inter-Americana Translation I. Albuquerque: 
The University of New Mexico Press, 1944. Pp. 134. $2.50. 

This work first appeared in its Spanish original from Chapman and Grimes, 

Boston, 1939. Its author, a Colombian poet well known throughout Hispanic 


America, has held for several years now an academic post in this country. 
Here he hymns North American aspirations as symbolized, and, to some 
extent, realized in the soaring skyscrapers of our largest city. 

The work opens with a tempestuous preludial apostrophe to the towers of 
Manhattan. Many of the verses have splendid, declamatory sweep: 


What was it worth, O God of Vengeance, 
your fiery lash on Adamah 

Sodom, Gomorrah . . . what was it worth, 
your anger in Babel, 

against this unheeding 

rashness now calling 

men upward to summits 

the early men longed for? 


Following the prelude, the main body of the work is divided into four 
sections, the first two of which are subdivided four ways, the fourth six 
ways, the whole concluded by an ecstatically hopeful postlude. Like some 
series of vast murals, the plan strives to embrace the whole and all the parts 
of New York’s overwhelming variousness—from the wretched hovels of the 
Bowery, the polyglot populace with its viciousness and saintliness, through the 
religious and cultural sublimities of Cathedral, Public Library, Universities, 
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to the mammoth constructional works that are ever in progress. Such a scheme 
calls for extraordinary richness of detail. And this the author has supplied with 
generous and attentive brush. For example, in section three of part two, labeled 
The City of Wisdom, he takes us through the Public Library, furnishing 
en route tiny thumbnail portraits from the history of world literature (with, 
however, a disconcerting leap from Livy to Shakespeare) ; while The Museum 
in the same section calls forth a long and gorgeously colored fresco of Egyptian 
funeral pomps and the meditation upon earthly caducity which they inspire 
in the poet’s mind. But this passion for sensuous color has its disadvantages: 
the reader quails before the kaleidoscopic whirring of images, of epithet piled 
upon epithet, of infinite concatenation. One thinks of the more appalling 
vagaries of a Wagnerian libretto. And in the first section, called The Building 
of the Tower, with its topical subdivisions, Machines, Material, Labor, 
Construction, the rhapsody combs to a fall; rolls dismally over what comes 
perilously close to being an Inventory of the Public Works Department. 


From Vermont, the gray slate 
and fine gravel, 

clay out of Ohio, 

cement from Portland... 


However, some of the characterizations of races and individuals are arrestingly 
beautiful, as, for instance, is Emily Dickinson’s in The Library; Longfellow’s, 


on the other hand, is cruelly unjust. And where in the world did Sefior 
Vargas get his impression of Erin’s sons? 


And the Irish 

of nameless graces, 
flinging their héedless 
garlands of lewdness 

in words every moment. 


More perplexing, however, than any excess of imagistic detail, more 
disquieting than unsound characterization, is the fluid reaction which the 
poet himself manifests to this multifarious reality. Sometimes he talks like the 
ruggedest and simplest of Whitmanian Democrats, sometimes like the maddest 
of Latin Liberals, and again like a devout Christian, albeit one of the anti- 
clerical variety. This last voice is heard in an impassioned prayer to Christ 
(pp. 104 ff.), from any point of view the most magnificent part of the poem. 
This alone is worth the price of the book. 

It is difficult indeed to appraise the poetic value of a work such as The 
Towers of Manhattan. It is not poetry in any very acceptable sense; rather 
a kind of rhythmic, multicolored prose rhapsody. At the same time it not 
infrequently rises to heights of perception and expression where naked poetry 
bursts through interminable tabulations. More than once it slumps into 
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indeliberate comedy, as when in the “Hail, Columbia” apostrophe of the 
postlude we come upon this: 


And your fecund belly 
is a-swell with the superman. 


Perhaps it is best to say that Sefior Vargas’ work is a virtuoso piece, very 
uneven but with moments of genuine epic grandeur. So far as the translation 
is concerned, it doesn’t seem like one. This is saying a great deal. 

Houlton, Maine. DaNnIEL J. Honan. 


Mo.iére. Ed. by George Raeders. Montreal: Editions de l’Arbre, 1944. 

2 vols. Pp. 334; 316. 

Vicny. Ed. by Fernand Baldensperger. Montreal: Editions de 1|’Arbre, 

1944. Pp. 191. 

Under the general direction of Auguste Viatte the Classiques de l’Arbre 
are fulfilling a long-felt need for scholarly but inexpensive editions of the 
great French classics. Moliére contains eight comedies complete and selec- 
tions from four others. An excellent Introduction (pp. 9-47) contains a 
biography of Moliére and notes on his literary formation, dramatic system, 
style, philosophy, and so on. Each play is preceded by a short introduction 
dealing with the background of the comedy and Moliére’s purpose in the 
play. At the end of volume II there is a Lexigue (pp. 303-316) of seventeenth- 
century words which have become obsolete or have changed their meanings. 

Professor Baldensperger’s Vigny contains an Introduction that will help 
the reader to understand the poet’s evolution from “private life to poetical 
life through military life.” The poet’s Masterpieces are explained and his 
philosophy elucidated. 

Fordham University. ERNEST CHENEL, 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOsopHY—East AND West. Edited by Charles A. Moore. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. ix, 334. $3.50. 

“This volume presents the results of the East-West Philosophers’ Confer- 
ence held at the University of Hawaii during the summer of 1939. At this 
conference, representatives of Orient and Occident were brought together to 
investigate, through the mediums of personal contact, discussion, and formal 
papers, the meaning and significance of the basic attitudes of these two major 
traditions.” So the Preface begins. “Meaning and significance” does not 
sound too well, but may have some meaning; traditions, however, surely 


cannot have attitudes. The Preface continues: 
The underlying purpose was to determine the possibility of a world philosophy 
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through a synthesis of the ideas and ideals of East and West, and to reach con- 
clusions in the form of specific suggestions concerning the most fruitful ways in 
which such a synthesis could be effected. ... neither Orient nor Occident is phil- 
osophically self-sufficient, each lacking the total perspective which is characteristic 
of philosophy. Specifically, it is held that the West needs new and wider perspectives, 
and that the East—in addition to its inevitable practical influence upon the West in 
the future—may provide inspiration as well as specific doctrines for this new 
Renaissance (Italics ours). 


Anyone interested in “possibilities of a world philosophy” rather than in 
philosophy, and in “syntheses” and “fruitful ways” rather than in truth or 
reality; in the idea of committees working on a proper extension of “per- 
spectives” and reaching philosophical agreements; in the quest of “‘inspira- 
tions” rather than in thinking in response to those he may happen to have; 
in doctrines with which to conjure up “new Renaissances”—is likely to find 
here a great deal of what he is expecting. However, it is only fair to add 
that more serious and humble students of philosophy will also read the book 
with profit. Both the main features of the classic Indian and Chinese schools 
of philosophy and the main points of contrast between what seems to be 
common to them on the one hand and “Western” thought on the other, are 
—on the whole—intelligibly and instructively discussed by White and 
Yellow contributors alike. Junjiro Takakusu’s chapter on Buddhism con- 
tains an interesting survey of Indian lines of speculation; Filmer S. C. 
Northrop’s presentation of the contrast between the Western emphasis on 
the rational, the determinate and the concrete and the Eastern intuitivism, 
“negativism” and “relativism” is both scholarly and impressive (the cheap 
sneer at the “bellicose” ethic of “the West,” though unattractive in the review- 
er’s opinion, unwittingly throws into relief the moral superiority of Western 
man, capable of “laying down his life for some determinate, restricted prin- 
ciple” rather than submerging his “transitory self” in the “aesthetic con- 
tinuum” dear to Eastern atheism and a-personalism) ; the Editor’s synopsis 
of “Eastern” outlooks (from Hinduism proper to Islam) gives a helpful 
general orientation (pp. 258ff). His examination of the alleged “‘spiritual- 
ism” and the equally alleged “naturalism” of “the East”, though perhaps 
not very conclusive, is certainly relevant and enlightening. On the whole, i 
might be said that “Eastern” naturalism is very much less narrow and 
materialistic than the prevalent forms of ‘““Western’’ naturalism, while ‘“East- 
ern” spiritualism has nothing of the sharpness and the concentration of the 
“Western” —Christian or rationalist—emphasis on spiritual entities, but is 
indeed more or less coincident with “Eastern” naturalism itself. Though the 
categories of “monism,” “dualism,” and “pluralism” may all be applied— 
subject to proper interpretation—to “Western” and “Eastern” outlooks 
alike, we would suggest the formula that the “Western” mind is essentially 
intent on, whereas the Eastern mind is essentially averse to, articulation. 
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Some incongruities of style in this book provoke mention. “The West- 
erner”, says Professor Northrop (p. 220) “gains salvation by what he calls 
the ‘Word’. . . . He is saved not by intuition and contemplation but by 
the doctrine—the faith. Even the hard-boiled modern materialist believes 
this also.” Faith is indeed very closely related to doctrine, but the two cannot 
so comfortably be equated to each other by a dash. “Western religion and 
morality have their liabilities as well as their assets” (p. 22). Why apply to 
religion and morality this ultra-Western commercial metaphor? Advantages, 
virtues, drawbacks, shortcomings, etc., would have been good enough. 
“This Oriental view must not be misunderstood or it will be attacked—as 
it has been so often—as worthless” (Professor Moore, p. 296). Misunder- 
standing is bad in itself, and not because it may cause the thing misunder- 
stood to be attacked. The attack is only bad because it is prompted by a mis- 
conception. A thing may be “attacked as” dishonest, or misleading, or de- 
moralizing, etc., though even so the phrase is clumsy, but on no account can 
it be “attacked as” bad, false, or worthless. The author means: “Many of us 
who dismiss the Oriental view as worthless do so because we misunderstand 
it,” or something like that. 

The authors speak of the advantage of a “synthesis” between ‘“Western” 
and “Eastern” philosophies (and morals!) as though this were a matter of 
self-evidence. Yet even from a nonreligious point of view this is an open 
question. That the Catholic would not think of any “synthesis” of his 
religion and ethics with Hinduism, Buddhism or Yin and Yang needs no 
stressing (no matter how supranational the Church is, and how flexible in 
externals) ; our point is here that the ostensibly “broad” attitude of the 
authors is in fact biassed, only naively and unconsciously so. They believe in an 
actual “world unity” of mankind, with the latter’s awareness of that unity 
as its main spiritual content; they believe in a “comprehensive” outlook 
arising from the combination of widely disparate, and autochthonous, “one- 
sided” outlooks; at the same time, they incline to believe in the intrinsic 
“inadequacy” of Western ideals in particular (Northrop, p. 222): rather 
than to blame “the evil nature of men” or “their incapacity to live up to 
their ideals”. The reviewer, for one, does not believe in any of these things. 
Professor Moore himself bewails (pp. 311ff.) the rise of Japanese imperial- 
ism, which he ascribes to the growth of a “naturalistic” philosophy stimulated 
by the influx of Western ideas. Nor have we much reason to be thankful for 
such Eastern influences in Europe and America as have gone to the making 
of theosophy, anthroposophy, Christian Science, German vitalism and racial- 
ism, pacifism, and similar agents of dissolution. Obviously “West” and 
“East” should not live in complete mutual aloofness and seclusion (the 
Catholic Church, in particular, could never renounce her claim to univer- 
sality) ; but the right measure and the right methods of their mutual inter- 
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penetration constitute a difficult problem, or rather, a complex of delicate 
problems. This book is not so much a forward step on the given road toward 
the one evident goal of salvation as a symptom (along with many more 
alarming ones) of the spiritual crisis of Western civilization: of its increas- 
ing mood of self-despair and confusion in its period of irreligious and rel- 


ativistic humanitarianism. 
Cambridge, Mass. AUREL Ko.Lnal. 


THE Dream oF DescarTES, TOGETHER WITH SOME OTHER Essays. By 
Jacques Maritain. Trans. by M. L. Anderson. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1944. Pp. xiii, 220. $3.00. 

The Dream of Descartes is a translation of a French work of the same 
title, Le Songe de Descartes suivi de quelques essais, published in Paris in 
1932. The French book is a collection of studies dealing with Cartesian 
philosophy, the first three chapters of which were written as articles in 1920- 
1922. The fifth chapter was a conference given at the Franco-Russian Studio 
in 1931. The fourth and longest chapter was written for the 1932 volume. 
A considerable number of notes were added to the first three articles for the 
1932 edition. 

The first chapter, The Dream of Descartes, deals with the incident of 1619. 
Attempts to interpret this incident and the texts connected with it have been 
continuous since the seventeenth century. Milhaud in Une Crise Mystique 
chez Descartes en 1619 (chapter II of Descartes Savant, a reprint of the 
article mentioned by M. Maritain) gives a resumé of the chief interpretations. 
M. Maritain follows closely the hypothesis of Milhaud except that he also 
gives some consideration to Descartes’s connection with the Rosicrucians. 
Neither of these excellent articles is quite satisfying on the point as to how 
the science which is recognized by both Milhaud and Maritain as not being 
formally a vision of a universal mathematics is yet of the unitary character 
that it is and with a clarity like that of mathematics. M. Gouhier’s discussion 
of both these articles and of the texts relating to this period of Descartes’s life 
rounds out more fully the interpretation (cf. La pensée religieuse de Descartes, 
pp. 42-54 and Appendix I, “Le songe de Descartes,” pp. 315 ff.) 

Descartes’s aim of making the intelligibility of mathematical knowledge 
identical with scientific knowledge is discussed and contrasted with the 
Thomistic notion of science in the second chapter. Maritain’s desire to 
emphasize the importance of the Cartesian intuitions together with Descartes’s 
failure to develop truth in its fullness leads him to the following statements 
that critically demand a bit of shading to be reconciled. On page 35 Maritain 
says that Descartes “had the clear intellectual view of the inner structure 
and rights of physico-mathematical knowledge of the world, with all its 
exigencies and, if I may say so, its fierceness as an original discipline, an 
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irreducible habitus.” But on page 40 he paints him as a quite privileged 
victim of that illusion which, with an uncompromising obstinacy he pushes 
to its final consequences convinced that physics is only geometry; and making 
of physicomathematical science natural philosophy itself. This second picture 
is scarcely a clear intellectual view of the character of physicomathematical 
knowledge. 

The longest and, perhaps, the best article is the fourth, “The Cartesian 
Proof of God.” It deals not only with the proofs and their connection with 
Descartes’s epistemological theses but also brings out clearly the inevitable 
univocal character of Cartesian ideas and the resultant difficulties when such 
ideas are used to develop our knowledge of God. 

The last chapter, “The Cartesian Heritage,” is more popular in character, 
and given without any notes. Maritain says of his own position: 


. what I have criticized is less Descartes than the Cartesian spirit. I mean, that 
which the ideas set down by Descartes in modern thought, in virtue of their internal 
logic, and taking into account historical contingencies, would necessarily engender 
of themselves (p. 185). 


Or as more clearly expressed in the French: “Je veux dire ce qu’en vertu de 
leur logique interne, et compte tenu des contingences historiques, les idées 
deposées par Descartes dans la pensée moderne devaient de soi engendrer.” 
It might be remarked that hindsight has streamlined both the necessity and 
the generation—almost inevitable consequences of a popular account. 

A very evident example of an historically complicated question that is over- 
simplified is the statement on p. 175 of Descartes’s position respecting theology. 
The question is more fully discussed in Chapter III, Deposition of Wisdom. 
In the light of M. Gouhier’s work La Pensée religieuse de Descartes, most 
of which was published after M. Maritain’s article was written but before 
1932, it becomes evident that Descartes’s position as regards reason, faith 
and theology presents the historian of philosophy with marked difficulties of 
interpretation. These should be admitted. On the other hand M. Maritain 
shows with force certain consequences to theology that should flow from 
Descartes’s epistemological position. 

As Jean Rimaud remarked in his review in Etude (1933), the book 
constitutes “‘a criticism without pity and constantly triumphant.” Such a 
designation of it is not possible from the fact that M. Maritain does not 
appreciate the genius of Descartes but that he presents ““Thomism” as in 
possession of the complete and fully adequate solution of all the questions 
discussed. A Thomist would agree with M. Maritain that Thomistic principles 
are richer and far sounder than those of Descartes but it can not be said 
that all Thomists would accept for example M. Maritain’s solution as regards 
the relation of philosophy and science, nor his implied identification under the 
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name Thomism of Cajetan and John of St. Thomas with St. Thomas, nor 
as regards detail his assertion that St. Thomas acknowledges the possibility 
of a “multitude infinite in act” (p. 122). To uphold this position of St. 
Thomas as regards the infinite in act he cites only the last sentence of the 
De Aeternitate Mundi ignoring the very definite texts of the Summa 
Theologica. 

The translation on the whole is correct though it could be more finished 
and in detail more accurate. To cite a few examples: 

p. 4 “dans ces papiers de jeunesse” is given as “in the daily account’; 

p. 4 “que Baillet a eue sous les yeux” is given as “Baillet reads it carefully”; 

p.19 In the sentence beginning “Is it simply a question of...” a repetition of the 


preposition of would more clearly mark off the series; 
p. 21 “aucune experience seculaire” is given as “no century-old experience” ; 


p. 52 “a vrai dire” is literally given as “to speak truth”; 

p.180 “Ce que je voudrais indigner, c’est la signification culturelle du dualisme 
cartésien, cété pensée et cété corps” is given with a physical rather than a figurative 
literalness in “What I wanted to indicate was the cultural significance of Cartesian 


dualism, thought side and body side...” 


As is true of all M. Maritain’s writings this book is lively and stimulating 
and founded on more scholarship than goes into many English works on 


philosophical subjects. 


Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 


Essays IN Mopern ScCHOLASTICISM, IN Honor oF JoHN F. McCormick, 
S.J., 1874-1943. Edited by Anton C. Pegis. Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Bookshop, 1944. Pp. 295. $4.00. 

The volume opens with an “In Memoriam” by the editor and closes with 
“Recollections of Father McCormick” by Clare Quirk Riedl. Dr. Pegis’ 
point is the influence on American philosophy exerted by Father McCormick 
—the influence of a pure and exacting concept of philosophical wisdom. 
Mrs. Riedl’s “Recollections,” on the contrary, are intensely personal and, 
though restrained, intensely loving. Miss Mary Caffrey, of the Hunter 
College faculty, contributes a bibliography that is both complete and in- 
telligently arranged. 

The essays are divided into three groups: systematic philosophy (‘Two 
Views of Immediate Inference,” by John J. Wellmuth, S. J.; “Being and 
Principles of Being,” by Francis E. McMahon; “A Note on the Formal 
Object of Metaphysics,’ by Gerald B. Phelan), history of philosophy 
(“Aristotelian and Cartesian Motion,” by James A. McWilliams, S. J.; “St. 
Augustine on Peace,” by Kato Kiszely-Payzs; “In Defense of St. Augustine,” 
by Anton C. Pegis; “Avicenna and the Possibles,” by Gerard Smith, S. J.; 
“The raison d'etre of the Human Composite, according to Saint Thomas 
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Aquinas,” by John D. McKian; “Bacon’s Opinion of His Predecessors,” by 
Edward Sutfin; “Burke and Metaphysics,” by Victor M. Hamm), and 
Psychology (“Gestalt Psychology: Empirical or Rational?” by Vincent Herr, 
S.J.; “The Anatomical Substratum of Emotion,” by Alphonse R. Vonderahe, 
M.D.; “Nous and Naturalism,” by G. K. Tallmadge, M.D.). 

Fr. Wellmuth examines the reason advanced by Joseph and by Maritain 
for rejecting immediate inferences as genuine inferences. Most of the 
criticism is devoted to Maritain. As a specimen of intelligent, honest and 
courteous criticism, Father Wellmuth’s article could not be improved. One 
may disagree with his conclusions; one may even think the author is on the 
very point of rejecting his own position and adopting Maritain’s; but one 
cannot help but be impressed with the skillful way in which Fr. Wellmuth 
lays bare the real and not imagined implications of Maritain’s position. There 
are no straw men in this controversy. Maritain’s position is this: genuine 
inference is an advance not from potential to actual knowledge of the 
consequent, but from knowing it actually and implicitly to knowing it actually 
and explicitly. In all cases of immediate inference, the consequent is known 
actually in the antecedent, so that immediate inference is not genuine inference. 
Fr. Wellmuth does not disagree with the conclusion, but with the reason 
assigned for it. He argues: genuine inference is an advance from potential 
to actual knowledge of the consequent. But all cases of immediate inference 
are instances of an advance from actual implicit knowledge of the consequent 


to actual explicit knowledge of it. Therefore, immediate inferences are not 


genuine inferences. 

Professor McMahon’s “Being and Principles of Being” is for the most 
part a routine undergraduate application of the doctrine of act and potency, 
not beings but principles of being, to the order of existence, the order of 
essence, and the order of activity. He departs from the regular text book 
presentation to ask, with Father Monaco, the nature of the distinction between 
existence and essence in the order of possibles. His reply follows that of 
Dr. Balthaszar of Louvain. If intended as serious metaphysics, the time to 
' argue with Dr. McMahon (or Father Monaco or Dr. Balthaszar) is not when 
the answer is proposed, but when the question is asked. One simply does not 
ask: “‘What is the nature of the existence of a non-existing thing?” 

Monsignor Phelan in “A Note on the Formal Object of Metaphysics,” 
gives a quick review, without acknowledgment, of the more important points 
in the second, third and fourth lecture of Maritain’s Preface to Metaphysics. 

Father McWilliams’ title, “Aristotelian and Cartesian Motion,” is mis- 
leading. He offers no general discussion of motion; only locomotion is 
analyzed. The dominating thesis of the essay is not evident to the reviewer, 
with the result that order seems to be lacking. But the essay is instructive 
as a synthesis of the common elements of the Aristotelian, Thomistic, Car- 
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tesian, Newtonian and contemporary analyses of motion. Moreover, the 
Cartesian mathematical morcellation of motion and the Bergsonian fluxism 
are, with conspicuous clarity, shown to be mutually opposed extremes which 
unite in the destruction of motion. 

Professor Kato Kiszely-Payzs collates and paraphrases one hundred and 
five texts bearing on peace from St. Augustine’s City of God. 

Dr. Pegis’ “In Defense of St. Augustine” is a reinterpretation of the 
position of Augustine. The thesis is this: ““To use Plotinus for purposes of 
knowledge rather than for purposes of love; to consider him a teacher of the 
Christian intellect and not merely a scaffolding which the Christian heart of 
Augustine could use to intensify his love of God,—that is, if I may say so, 
the great disservice of Augustinians to their spiritual father” (pp. 106-107). 
The method: “Let us therefore take a brief glance at some virtualities latent 
in the Platonism of Plotinus in order to see how the religious interiorism of 
Augustine is a complete stranger to Platonism and, hence, how those disciples 
of Augustine who choose to be philosophers in his name are doing violence 
to the religious orientation of his thought” (p. 107). The conclusion is that we 
must “distinguish between contemplation and Platonism in the thought 
of St. Augustine” and that it is “an injustice to St. Augustine to measure 
him by the imperfections of his Platonic attachments. . . . We have much 
less reason than Augustine did for being attached to Platonism, or mistaken 


on it, for we know something that Augustine did not see, namely, how much 
mediaeval and modern philosophy has suffered at its hands” (p. 114). 

Fr. Gerard Smith, in his staccato style, analyzes the texts bearing on the 
nature of the possibles in Avicenna and St. Thomas. His conclusion is this: 


Avicenna and St. Thomas agree that creatures depend upon God for their existence. 
Avicenna maintains that creatures do not depend upon God for their possibility. 
St. Thomas maintains that they do: they depend for their possibility upon God's 
knowing and willing them to be possible. The necessarily possible, God knows and 
wills to be necessarily possible; the contingently possible, God knows and wills to be 
contingently possible. To Avicenna’s creatures God gives their to-be, but not their 
to-be-able-to-be. God gives to St. Thomas’ creatures both their to-be and their 
to-be-able-to-be: their to-be, God gives freely; their to-be-able-to-be God gives 
necessarily. [A footnote adds: “This does not mean that what God necessarily knows 
and wills to-be-able-to-be, necessarily is; it means that what God necessarily knows 
and wills to-be-able-to-be, is necessarily able-to-be, either necessarily or contingently.” ] 
If one fails to see how Avicenna’s God can give existence to that to which He has 
not given the capacity for existence, one has quite seen the point: Avicenna’s God 
cannot create. St. Thomas’ God creates: He makes that to exist which can exist 


because He can make it to exist (p. 133). 

Dr. John D. McKian and Edward Sutfin collate and translate the texts 
relevant to their topics. “The raison d’étre of the Human composite’ is 
diffuse. It is a demonstration occurring in the order of judgment and not of 
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discovery: but the author is unwilling to make the many metaphysical 
presuppositions which such a demonstration presupposes; instead he attempts 
to prove each of them. It is a small-souled arrogant and incredibly ignorant 
Francis Bacon who emerges from the texts selected by Dr. Sutfin in his 
essay, “Bacon’s Opinion of his Predecessors.” The author is inclined for 
the most part (though not always—see p. 198) to excuse Bacon, because 
he was opposed to the “decadent Scholastics” (pp. 171 and 172). Those poor 
decadent Scholastics! Bacon might have looked beyond the Aristotelians to 
Aristotle, and beyond the Thomists to Thomas. His vindictive negativity is 
a more reprehensible deformity than the stupid squabbles of “decadent” 
Scholastics. 

Professor Hamm’s article, “Burke and Metaphysics,” is confusing. He 
disagrees with Father Millar’s estimate of Burke as “the last of the Great 
Scholastics,” by saying “I have hunted through Burke’s writings from 
beginning to end without starting any scholastic bird in the bushes—without 
so much as finding a feather” (p. 212). He also intends to oppose Pres. 
Hutchins’ view: “He is not a seeker after truth; he is not a philosopher” 
(The Thomist, V (January, 1943) 78). “Was Burke no philosopher? 
Then certainly his influence has remedied the deficiency, for Burke made 
philosophers of others, and he still looks like a philosopher to historians of 
thought. I think we must rather ask the question: what kind of philosopher 
was he?” (p. 206). 

Fr. Herr’s “Gestalt Psychology: Empirical or Rational?” is better than 
its title, which perpetuates Wolff’s clumsy division of the science and the 
philosophy of human nature. His conclusion is: “Experimenters have a new 
tool to work with, namely, the inner set or attitude of the subject of any 
experience. The experimental evidence, as we see it, goes no further than to 
give us some ambiguous descriptions of the manner in which conscious sensa- 
tion corresponds to objective stimulations. Any further generalizations regard- 
ing the nature of the individual (how parts exist in the total man and 
how a totality of this sort can act), and of the group, cannot be said to 
have been founded on experimental evidence alone. They always result from 
secondary assumptions usually of a philosophical nature . . . [Gestalt] is 
both investigative and speculative to a high degree with probably much more 
insistence upon the speculative or philosophic aspects, at least in European 
circles” (pp. 242-243). 

Dr. Vonderahe’s “Anatomical Substratum of Emotion” supplies a wealth 
of experimental data to illustrate the truth of two Scholastic maxims: “Nihil 
est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu” and “nihil volitum nisi 
praecognitum.” 

Dr. Tallmadge’s reconstruction of Greek philosophy in “Nous and 
Naturalism” is best read with many a reservation. But his clear understanding 
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of the decisive distinction between science and philosophy is rare. A scientific 
generalization is “merely a formulation of what occurs, and the cause of the 
occurrence is simply left out of consideration” (p. 269). The last word in a 
scientific explanation is a fiction “invented to supply the very patent deficiency 
in the ‘explanation.’ The deficiency now has been supplied with a mystification 
which pretty effectively stops questioning.” —The subject matter of science is 


“descriptions without explanations” (p. 272). 
Notre Dame College of 8. 1I., N.Y. James V. MULLANEY. 


THE NATURE AND ORIGINS OF SCIENTISM. By the Reverend John Well- 
muth, S.J. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1944. Pp. 60. $1.50. 
The Aquinas Lecture for 1944 is accurately titled. The author offers no 

critique of scientism, but restricts himself to giving an answer to two ques- 

tions, ‘First, what is scientism? Secondly, when and how did it begin?” 

Scientism has three characteristic features: (1) the only genuine knowledge 

is the sum total of the sciences, the conclusions of which are never conclusive 

but proposed only tentatively; (2) the scientific method, i.e., the methodo- 
logical principles common to all the sciences, is the only valid method of 
acquiring and correcting knowledge; (3) philosophy should either be made 
scientific by conforming to the methods and ideals of some particular science 
or else its only function “is to correlate and if possible unify the findings of 
the other sciences by means of generalizing on a basis of these findings, after 
having rid itself of outworn metaphysical notions” (pp. 4-5). It is this third 

characteristic which is “common to scientism in every age” (p. 5). 

The actual existence of scientism is established by brief references to Des- 
cartes, Kant, Comte, Sir James Jeans, Bertrand Russell and Everett W. Hall. 
As to the origins of scientism, the three principal causes were the Platonic 

Augustinianism of the Franciscan school (Bonaventure, Matthew of Aqua- 

sparta, Richard of Middleton, Duns Scotus and William of Ockham) ; the 

abuse of dialectic (Peter the Spaniard, Peter of Candia, Thomas Bucking- 
ham); and “the cultivation of a type of philosophy at Oxford which was 
rather scientific than metaphysical” (p. 36) (Robert Grosseteste, Roger 


Bacon). 


The tendency to regard sensible objects from the standpoint of their symbolic 
significance rather than from the standpoint of their complete reality as created 
natures, coupled with the idea that these objects were unknowable apart from a 
divine illumination, prepared the way for a gradual undermining of the validity 
of intellectual knowledge which ended in nominalism. At the same time, and as 
a natural consequence, insistence was laid on the relative superiority of knowledge 
gained by direct sense experience, which was needed to confirm even mathematical 
knowledge. Next, the certainty of philosophical propositions was rendered suspect by 
the use of probable arguments in debate, until the very possibility of demonstration 
began to be doubted. As men lost confidence in philosophy, they transferred as many 
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problems as possible to the fields of theology, to be accepted on faith: the immortality 
of the soul, the existence of free will, and eventually the very existence of God and 
the question whether there is one God or many. What could not be accepted on faith 
remained uncertain, for at best the arguments in favor of these points were simply 
more probable than the opposite arguments: and having rejected the validity of 
notions like substance and accident they ended by denying the principle of causality 
itself. Finally, that sense knowledge which had been considered superior to intellectual 
knowledge was no longer held to be infallible, and no amount of repeated experiences 
could give more than probable grounds for belief in natural phenomena. Thus, 
before the end of the fourteenth century, though the positive sciences were only 
beginning to develop, we have the essential features of the modern scientific method 
with its emphasis on probability as the ideal of scientific knowledge, and the essential 
characteristic of scientism at least in this negative sense, that the whole field of 
human knowledge, apart from revealed truth and theology, was to be explored by 
other than philosophic means because philosophy had failed (pp. 46-48). 


Father Wellmuth’s essay suggests by implication a task not yet fulfilled 
even by The Degrees of Knowledge or The Unity of Philosophic Experience: 
that task is a systematic critique of scientism, perhaps along the lines suggested 
by Professor Adler in St. Thomas and the Gentiles (pp. 22-39). 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, New York. JAMES V. MULLANEY. 


RELIGION 


ATTACK UPON “CHRISTENDOM.” By Séren Kierkegaard. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: Princeton University 


Press, 1944. Pp. xviii, 303. $2.50. 

Under this title Dr. Lowrie has translated and presented in a single volume 
the last series of articles contributed by Kierkegaard to the Fatherland, the 
complete numbers of his periodically issued pamphlet, the Instant, and two 
small tracts—all of which appeared during the last year of the author’s life, 
1844-45. In these writings Kierkegaard finally spoke forth directly and 
clearly in statement of his own personal position and its bearing upon the 
contemporary religious situation. The circumstances that led up to this 
carefully prepared explosion and certain particular aspects of his polemic are 
too intimately connected with historical events of the time to permit their 
wider application, but the heart of the attack presents a general view that 
is still profoundly relevant and disturbing to readers, especially to Christian 
readers. These pages also throw considerable light upon the Danish thinker’s 
own character and development. 

Upon the death of old bishop Mynster, his father’s friend and his own 
lifelong acquaintance, Kierkegaard felt free to express his views about Chris- 
tianity, more particularly about Protestantism as it functioned in Denmark. 
The occasion for his broadsides was the panegyric delivered by Professor 
Martensen, a leading Hegelian theologian and Mynster’s successor to the 
episcopal throne, in which the dead prelate was extolled as a genuine wit- 
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ness to the truth, one of the long line reaching back to the Apostles. This 
was more than Kierkegaard could tolerate in silence, and some months later 
he launched a sustained and forceful diatribe that only ended with his 
mortal sickness. As a corrective to what appeared to him a thoroughly hypo- 
critical and dishonest condition, he allowed himself all the luxury of satire, 
exaggerated charges, biting examples and insinuating parables that his great 
artistry could supply. Erasmus and Pascal are not without their Danish 
rival, although the latter warned against any easy dismissal of his indict- 
ment by an appeal to historical precedents. Kierkegaard insisted that in 
many respects his attitude was unique among the company of minds engaged 
in discussing the nature of Christianity. This is quite true. 

Apart from stylistic features and the important matter of emphasis, it is 
difficult to understand in what sense Mr. Lowrie means that this work “was 
written from within the Church” (v), and that in it “this very dialectical 
man was no longer dialectical” (xiv). Here it is wiser to accept literally 
Kierkegaard’s own solemnly repeated, testimony concerning his personal 
stand. Several times during these last months of his life he declared that 
he was a “poet” rather than a New Testament Christian (30), that he sought 
plain human honesty rather than Christian severity or leniency (37), and 
that it was out of a regard for honesty rather than for Christianity that 
he was willing to take the risk of being sacrificed (40). “It is entirely true 
that I am not a Christian” (284), he wrote two months before his death. 
He maintained, however, that at least he was aware of his plight and that 
he sought to remedy it by so redefining Christianity that other people would 
also recognize their own pagan state. Kierkegaard’s “midnight cry” was an 
appeal to plain men to cease frequenting public divine worship which only 
made a fool of God by patronizing Him under the trimmings of civil appro- 
bation (59). Yet I agree with Mr. Lowrie in rejecting the anti-Christian 
and antireligious interpretation of Kierkegaard (cf. THouGHT, March, 
1943). But to place him in a loving and striving relation to Christ is not 
the same thing as to aggregate him to the Church, and it is only possible 
to recognize him as Christianly orientated on an extremely dialectical ap- 
preciation of his Socratic task and humility. 

The crux of the present work—what makes it fascinating, dangerous and 
equivocal—is the threefold signification of the term “Christianity” as em- 
ployed in the various phases of the assault. It may mean the teaching of 
the New Testament, or common Church doctrine and practice, or the 
established ecclesiastical order. This last usage is the most vulnerable, nor 
did many of the weak points of the Lutheran Settlement escape Kierkegaard’s 
ironic observation. Yet his remarks would have been of but temporary and 
parochial interest were they not generalized to include any official relation 
between Christianity and civil authority or other natural institutions. Those 
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who hanker nostalgically after a closer alliance between Church and State 
on. the pattern of the Austrian and Spanish empires in their heyday may 
well pause first to consider the challenge put to them here with Dostoievsky’s 
vigor, but not with his profound sense of the personal majesty of the king- 
dom of evil. Kierkegaard’s denunciation sometimes becomes a shrill scold- 
ing: he only touched the obvious surface features of that mysterious relation 
between money and human destiny which Bloy experienced and plumbed. 
But it is another matter to declare unconditionally that “precisely Christendom 
is the apostasy from Christianity” (168). It is not very astounding for us 
today to be told that the West can now be called Christian only out of 
courtesy and long habit, but Kierkegaard denounced as well the idea and 
possibility of a genuinely Christian nation and world. Maritain’s True 
Humanism, not to mention the papal encyclicals of the past sixty years, would 
have made uncomfortable reading for him. His grasp of the corporate and 
redemptive aspects of Christianity was so weak that he could see only a 
disguised paganism behind a Christian cultural mission, social order or com- 
monwealth of States. Although the concept of the Church itself was only 
tentatively attacked (34), Kierkegaard’s formula for being a Christian, 
“quite literally as an individual, to relate oneself to God personally” (274), 
was usually construed so exclusively that little room was left for the com- 
munity of believers. 

Hence Church doctrine and practice were also included in the general 
charge that Christianity as currently accepted is a betrayal of the Gospel 
teaching. In his Journals Kierkegaard noted that he had never experienced a 
real childhood, but had been born old and weighted down with an aware- 
ness of his guilt and heterogeneity. To this psychological factor as well as 
to his overwhelming sense of Christ’s suffering and his own personal responsi- 
bility in the religious act must be traced the scornful treatment he accorded 
in the Journals to Catholic devotion to the Infant Jesus. And in the present 
work the same insensibility to holy innocence and the unreflective simplicity of 
youth prompted his attack upon infant Baptism and Confirmation. Catholics, 
moreover, will derive but sorry comfort from Kierkegaard’s championing 
of a celibate clergy, for it is the counterpart of a fiercely satirical rejection 
of Matrimony as a Christian sacrament. Here again, he is still within the 
limits of the Lutheran conception of the relation between grace and nature, 
developing the Catharist implications of that doctrine. In many ways the 
Protestant spirit reaches its extremest dialectical expression in Kierkegaard. 

That is why he also touches upon the approaches to Catholicism in so 
many places. Had he lived to think through the agonizing central problem 
of authority and the canon of New Testament doctrine, which led him to 
toy dangerously toward the end of his life with the notion that the authority 
of the individual witness to the truth was above that of the Apostles, he 
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might indeed have been led eventually to Rome, as Haecker, Przywara and 
even Barth surmise. Here he would have found the native spiritual home 
for his truly inspiring thoughts upon the imitation of Christ as a willingness 
to suffer and a dying from this world, his veneration for saints and martyrs 
as true witnesses of the faith, his insistence upon good works in regard to 
contemporaries, his lively consciousness of and reliance upon God’s provi- 
dential governance, and his stout defense of divine justice and human ac- 
countability unto eternity. Kierkegaard’s longing for death, his preference 
for spiritual existence and serious personal integrity against the public pres- 
sure of mere numbers, his opposition to the worldly, and above all his deep 
conviction that God is love, are all attitudes enshrining authentic Catholic 
and human values. But in the present work more than elsewhere in the 
Kierkegaardian literature, these values are found in isolated onesidedness and 
in an unfortunate antagonism toward other and equally worthy marks of 
the Christian man. 
Harvard University. JAMES COLLINS. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE Market Ptace. By Michael de la Bedoyére. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. 137. $2.00. 
This excellent little book is a continuation of the author’s Christian Crisis. 

Mr. de la Bedoyére leaves the searchlight of his investigation on the prob- 


lematic position of Christendom (and Catholicism) in a secular world which 
at present puts a whole array of virtues and an impressive amount of 
enthusiasm into the service of frequently negative ends. The author, who 
writes with courage, balance and a refreshing honesty, sails deftly between 
the Scylla of a sectarian ghettoism and the Charybdis of a pseudo-liberal 
conformism. Deeply conscious of the fact that dereligionized masses can display 
in great emergencies an astounding heroism and altruism, he emphasizes 
that Christianity must be a “lived and experienced order versus lived and 
experienced disorder—not an abstract possible pattern versus concrete actual 
chaos.” 

He then proceeds to sketch the psychological (rather than theological ) 
relationship between the Church and the World by dealing with the paradox- 
ical and mutually contradictory judgments of the World on the Church. 
Due stress is given to the fact that the World is not impressed by the Church 
partly because it is not too impressed by the Catholics, who are, perhaps, 
ready to die for their faith but less ready to live for it. Subsequently a great 
deal of commonly held errors in respect to the relationship between the 
Catholic and the Church are cleared up. The tendency to exaggerate the 
scope of the Church and to treat her as an all-responsible nanny by renouncing 
all personal initiative and civic courage is well castigated : 


But if there is . .. a constant habit on the part of Catholics, and often other 
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Christians, to make these decisions {i.e., of a unique, personal nature] as it were, 
passively or negatively by reference solely to a higher authority, by the wooden 
application of a spiritual or moral rule of the thumb, there will be a progressive 
tendency for the whole body of Christians to fall back more and more on the strongest 
and most obvious and simplest influences. The centre of gravity, as it were, of 
Christian action will move, slowly but steadily, in one—and that the safest and 
most conservative—direction. The Church will tend, or seem to tend, to use the 
modern jargon, to be “escapist,” to evade rather than to face the full responsibilities 


of the times (p. 60). 


Food for thought is supplied by a survey of the position of Christianity 
and the Church in time and in space. The following chapter dealing with 
individual problems like education, parish life, Catholic organizations, coopera- 
tion between Catholics and non-Catholics as well as international Christian 
action has many brilliant points. Interestingly enough the author shows no 
great fear of secular education, and the reasons he gives for his attitude 
cannot be ignored. His thesis on this matter, however, can only be accepted 
if the child or adolescent enjoys an intellectually and spiritually Catholic 
family life. In Catholic community life, Mr. de la Bedoyére fears the rise or 
leadership of the punaises de sacristie. Very balanced and sound are the 
author’s views on social and intellectual activities comprising people of dif- 
ferent faiths; the categories of status are clearly defined and defended. 

The last chapter deals with the present world and its outlook in which 
the author shows himself moderately pessimistic. The ideological scene is well 
illuminated : 

For the fact is that the conflicting ideologies bear a considerable and increasing 
resemblance to one another, and they are all the effect, under different historic and 
national conditions, of man’s struggle to find a materialistic solution to the technical 
and economic problems set by materialistic progress (p. 123). 


De la Bedoyére seeks a solution for the burning problems of Christendom, 
the Church and the individual Christian in the “demonstration” of the 
concrete application of Christian truth to temporal problems. In the defense 
of his thesis the author is neither unctuous, nor surly, nor does he avoid 
important issues. His French ancestry is apparent when he states that “indeed 
one of the strongest natural attractions of the Church is the gaiety and 


insouciance of its members.” 
New York City. Francis §. CAMPBELL. 


Tue Gop or Love. By J. K. Heydon. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944. 
Pp. 200. $2.25. 
“Love is the fundamental law of being and of life.” Love is the dominant 
constructive force, as hate is the dominant principle of destruction. By develop- 
ing this theme, Mr. Heydon has fulfilled a great need, the need of men for 
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a greater understanding of the God of Love. For hate, concrete hate in its 
gross forms and in forms more subtle is rampant in the world. As a result, 
men are bewildered, confused, groping in their personal and social lives. What 
are the speculative answers, what the practical solutions? 

If modern man is to achieve solutions to his complex personal and social 
problems, he “must needs be prepared to accept the Truth of the Gospel”; 
for only in the Revelation of God to man through Jesus Christ is contained 
the enduring answers to the meaning of life, Truth, Goodness, and Peace. 
To accept the bases of this solution, however, requires a scrapping of radical 
relativism, which is no fertile soil for the acceptance of God’s Revelation. 
Modern counterparts of Pontius Pilate we still have in great numbers; but 
the author strikes an optimistic note when he asserts that in the main the 
positive disbelief of the late nineteenth century has given way to the negativistic 
nonbelief of the middle twentieth. Mr. Heydon’s opinion is that little im- 
pression could be made on the Annas-like minds of nineteenth-century 
relativists; he hopes that the Pontius Pilates of our times will be more 
receptive of the Good News. 

The God of Love is a sequel to The God of Reason, in which Mr. Heydon 
“re-examines the classical proofs for the existence of God and attempts to 
correlate them with the chief findings of modern scientific discovery.” In The 
God of Love the aim is to set forth the authoritative Truth of Supernatural 
Revelation. It is not precisely a dogmatic work; rather it is a positive 
apologetic. 

To prove the existence of God from reason, the argument taken from 
the hierarchy of being is used. It is developed in the light of finality. “The 
universe is a multiplicity and a unity at the same time; it is a multiplicity 
reduced to unity, an ordered multiplicity . . . Love is the principle of its 
ordering, and potentiality is the principle of its multiplicity.” With this as a 
premise, the author explains how love orders the continuous grades of the 
hierarchy from the lowest level to the highest, which is Pure Love, Who is 
God. The author asserts that this is the argument by which all men at a 
glance grasp in a more or less confused way the existence of God. He also 
is of the opinion that, though not the best from the metaphysical point of 
view, the argument is more convincing psychologically as the rational prepara- 
tion for the acceptance of Revealed Truth. The main lines and chief ter- 
minology of the argument are borrowed from St. Thomas; the author’s 
restatement of it in the vernacular is clear, fresh, concise, effective. 

As an interlude, there are two excellent and pertinent chapters; the one on 
the “Failure of Philosophy” to provide a satisfactory answer to the meaning 
of life, the other the “Failure of Civilization” to furnish a stable order for 
human happiness. In these chapters, Mr. Heydon reveals that he is widely 
read and has some ability as a philosopher of history. 
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The remaining chapters are devoted to natural religion, Supernatural 
Revelation, and the Church. Interesting is the treatment of the contrast 
between the Spirit of the World and the Spirit of Christ, the relation between 
the natural and the supernatural, the difference between philosophical and 
theological sin, the implications of culpable and inculpable ignorance. Human 
life on earth is a battle, a battle intensified precisely because we live in a 
supernatural order. Suffering and sacrifice are inevitable in this life; but for 
the man of good will who fights with the help of Grace on the side of the 
God of Love, ultimate victory is assured. 

A timely book it is, philosophy and theology by an intelligent layman for 
intelligent laymen. Mr. Heydon is a scientist and successful business man. 
In particular, the book is sympathetically addressed to bewildered searchers 
of truth who are outside the Church. It is valuable, for it is a digested 
synthesis of the author’s fruitful meditations on the wisdom of the ages. 
And vital truth is expressed in a clear, interesting, and convincing style. 

Marquette University. R. A. LASsANCE. 


My Fatuer’s WILL. By Francis J. McGarrigle, S. J. Milwaukee: Bruce 

Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xii, 323. $2.75. 

Solidity and modernity characterize this volume of orientation in the 
spiritual life. The foundations of Christian moral and ascetical life that 
dozens of spiritual writers and hundreds of spiritual guides imply without 
expressing, or express without proving, this author explains clearly and sub- 
stantiates convincingly. Scriptural authority, theological soundness and 
scientific systematization are happily and proportionately blended with 
modernity of illustration and a warm appeal that springs from the very 
heart of the topics treated. 

The author shows familiarity with a wide range of the fathers and doctors 
of the spiritual life and the best modern authors in the field. He also knows 
the “modern mind” and the influences that shape it. William James is 
quoted as aptly as St. Basil and St. John Climacus. He can also point his 
arguments to refute its errors, bolster its weaknesses and build on its virtues. 

While avoiding the trite and dangerous superlative, one can pronounce 
this a spiritual book to grow enthusiastic about. It will have the valuable 
power of opening up vistas and veins for fuller development. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 


BEHOLD THE Man. An Anthology of Jesus Christ. Ed. by Ralph L. Woods. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xv, 565. $3.00. 
“The purpose of the book,” says the author, “is simply to bring together, 
in an orderly and interesting way, what outstanding men and women, of the 
past and present, have written and said about Jesus Christ.” Not all the 
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writers quoted were believers, but “any selection that might give offense to 
anyone accepting the divine nature of Christ was ruled out of the book.” 
The passages selected are grouped under the headings of Man, God, Teacher, 
Redeemer, Leader, Messiah, Reformer, Prophet. The range of Catholic 
writers is very wide—from Karl Adam, St. Augustine, Pope Benedict XV, 
Robert Hugh Benson, George Bernanos, Bossuet, Orestes Brownson, Edmund 
Campion, G. K. Chesterton and Paul Claudel to Sigrid Undset, Cardinal 
Wiseman and Peter Wust. But there is a place for many others—from 
Sholem Asch, Hall Caine, Will Durant and Havelock Ellis to David Strauss, 
Norman Thomas, Voltaire and H. G. Wells. But even among these, you 
find a kind of reverence where you would least expect it. Thus, from Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary: ‘In those days, prepared by divine providence, it 
pleased the eternal Father to send His Son upon earth—an adorable and 
incomprehensible mystery, which we presume not to approach.” Or this from 
J. Middleton Murry: “He will stand our scrutiny. Keep we our heads as 
high as we can, they shall be bowed at the last.” 


SOCIOLOGY, LAW 


Tomorrow's Business. By Beardsley Ruml. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1945. Pp. 238. $2.50. 

Even before President Roosevelt underlined them in his first address 
to the seventy-ninth Congress, two facts had emerged from events of the past 
year. First, the managers of big business are to have their opportunity to plan 
for full employment and full production on a permanent basis. Secondly, the 
Government stands ready not only to advise and assist them, but also to take 
over the controls if they fail in the test. 

Out of his wide learning and experience, Beardsley Ruml speaks wisely 
to and for business men. Two years ago Walter Lippmann said that the 
lessons of the war “will compel us to re-examine all our common assumptions 
on such matters as taxes, the national debt, tariffs, international commerce, 
finance, imports, exports, and investments.” The task which Mr. Ruml under- 
takes is hardly less than this. He endeavors to present both sides of vexed 
questions with fairness. On one cardinal point, the wider distribution of 
productive property, he says disappointingly little. Some will disagree sharply 
with his arguments for abolition of the corporation income tax and for un- 
limited profits and officers’ compensation, but the man who essays a refutation 
must have all his wits about him. This much can safely be predicted: before 
long we shall see some of his proposals adopted either as general business 
practice or as law. Indeed, one of them was upheld unanimously by the 
Supreme Court of California as the book was coming off the press; this was 
the open union as a fair price of the closed shop. 
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This book is not strictly either technical or popular. Teachers of business 
courses and labor schools will find it useful. Of the layman it demands a 
slight background and an interest in the subject strong enough to survive the 
rigors of hard thinking. The style is distinctive: concreteness is sacrificed to 
concision, but it is always clear and forceful. 

The first chapter places emphasis squarely where it belongs, on human 
freedom. Business like every society is a lawmaker, and so, on the plane of 
purely natural ethics, Mr. Ruml makes a keen analysis of freedom and of 
law. This will prove too rich a diet for many a dyspeptic modern mind. He 
concludes that business can do its proper job only by preserving the feeling 
and the fact of freedom. The first requires that those who are ruled—here 
the vendors, consumers, employees, and stockholders—should consent to the 
laws as necessary, desirable and valid; the second, that the frame of order 
thus imposed should really “give scope to the unfolding of the intrinsic natural 
personality.” On Christmas eve, Pope Pius XII made a similar distinction, 
and pointed out that the “masses” characteristically seek only what Mr. Ruml 
would call the feeling of freedom. 

Six chapters are then devoted to an examination of business as it now 
functions: its position as a subordinate rule-maker; its focus of authority; 
its source of energy; its conflict with organized labor; and its international 
aspect. ““This,” says the author, “is the business of business: first, to get things 
ready for use; second, to provide people with purposeful activity; and third, 


to give people a way to save productively a part of what they earn.” Those 
whom business rules are free and have powers as great as those of the strongest 
business so long as they can securely say, “No! I will do my business with 


another business.” 
The third part of the book, consisting of five chapters, indicates the climate 


of government cooperation and regulation that should insure a healthy con- 
dition for business. Included in a nine-point fiscal policy are a semi-utility 
status for the building trades, and the plan of taxation (designed to raise 
eighteen billion dollars out of a national income of 140 billions) which was 
recommended last year in the booklet Fiscal and Monetary Policy, by 
Beardsley Ruml and Hans Sonne. 

If Mr. Ruml is too tactful to tell all he knows—and what business man 
ever did that?—he drops some enlightening hints. He seems not quite in- 
genuous in saying, as a mere aside, that unions and good labor laws un- 
questionably make a certain number of people unemployable. More important 
is his declaration that the strife between unions and business will be resumed 
after the war: “New weapons are being forged, and ground mines are being 
skillfully planted.” Now, in their latest conventions our two major labor 
organizations pledged their cooperation with management to increase produc- 
tion and to preserve industrial peace. The new president of the N.A.M. (and 
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it is the trade associations that determine the general policies of business 
toward labor) expressed his confidence that this cooperation would succeed. 
If, under cover of such assurances, business is perfecting secret weapons, 
Mr. Ruml should know. It is disquieting news. 

Many of the author’s conclusions are not new. He is in general agreement 
with Berle and Means on the need to overhaul the obsolescent directorship 
machinery; with Harold G. Moulton on lower prices as the desirable result 
of increased efficiency; with Sidney Hillman on stabilization of the construc- 
tion industry; with Horace Kallen on the motives of profit and prestige as 
energizers of business; with Joel Seidman on what government regulations of 
labor unions will make extension of the union shop practicable; and with 
Father Benjamin L. Masse on the central thesis of this book—that self- 
imposed discipline is the only hope of free enterprise. But Mr. Ruml does not 
quote. His reasoning is his own, and it will repay anyone’s examination of it. 

W oodstock, Md. WituraM M. Davis. 


THE Economic OrDER AND RELIGION. By Frank H. Knight and Thornton 

W. Merriam. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. 272. $3.00. 

A major difficulty for the reviewer of this book is to decide whether 
Mr. Knight wishes to be taken seriously. With great apparent relish but 
even greater gravity, Mr. Knight recounts all the cruder forms of subjectivism 
that were in vogue a generation or so ago where the Critici Sublimiores 


flourished. A few of his own are added; there is nothing in the geographical 
and temporal distribution of rainfall to convince Mr. Knight that God 
maketh his rain to fall on the just and the unjust. But for the most part, 
he devoutly recites the litany of the mythological Gods of the “early modern’”’ 
cult, Galileo and indulgences, the Church in politics and the parousia. “The 
modern point of view” is repeatedly spoken of but the thought is modern 
in the same sense as kerosene lamps. 

On what is supposed to be the positive side, there is little more comfort. 
Insofar as liberalism has any definite meaning, it means individualism. But 
at Mr. Knight’s hands it becomes a form of associationism which may be 
good or bad in itself but has little to do with liberalism. By making liberalism 
something that it never was Mr. Knight avoids the problem that liberalism 
has handed the common man bound hand and foot over to the new State. 
Things that liberalism did not and could not accomplish are to be done by 
associationism in the name of liberalism, presumably with mirrors. 

Mr. Merriam attempts no response to Mr. Knight’s analysis of Christianity 
as the supreme fraud in human history. He narrates that most of the 
“Churches” now have “Social Action Departments” and enumerates the 
more obvious social problems as fields in which Christian principles could 
produce fruitful results. This assumes of course that Christianity has some 
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objective and historical validity. Mr. Knight denies this and Mr. Merriam 
seems unconcerned. 

As a serious work, of course, the book is nugatory. The connotations 
however are appalling. If this is all Liberalism and “Christianity” have to 
offer this battered and bewildered generation, the sooner we forget about 
both, the better. If a neo-Arapahoe and a Liberal Aleut were to debate the 
relative merits of their tribal totems to which neither any longer gave 
credence, the outcome would scarcely be significant nor furnish a basis for 
hope. No more does The Economic Order and Religion. 

Saint Louis University. Bernarp W. Dempsey. 


INTRODUCTION TO GREEK LEGAL SCIENCE. By George M. Calhoun. Edited by 
Francis de Zulueta. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1944. Pp. v, 86. 
This book presents in less than one hundred pages a vivid and authentic 

picture of the evolution of legal science among the Greeks from Homeric 

times down to their integration into the Roman Empire. To the author who 
at time of his death in 1942 was Professor in the University of California 
we owe several works on Greek law and commerce, among them The Business 

Life of Ancient Athens and The Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient Greece. 
It is well known that the Greeks did not create legal science in the sense 

which the Romans gave to this term. They have left no systematic treatise 

on law, and nothing in their literature can be compared to the Corpus Juris 

Civilis of ancient Rome. However, they were by no means indifferent to the 

problems of law. But a history of their juridical thought necessitates ex- 

tensive research into their literary works, particularly the poems of Homer, 
the tragedies, the works of the philosophers and orators, not to mention the 
information furnished by epigraphy, papyri and archaelogy. The data thus 
gathered from varied sources are abundant for certain epochs, principally for 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., or for the so-called Hellenistic period, but 
are inadequate for the period when government was in the hands of the aris- 
tocracy. As for the compilations of Aristotle and Theophrastus, they are 
unfortunately lost, except for a few precious fragments. 

The transformation of custom or unwritten law into written codes marks 

a capital moment in the juridical history of the City-States of Greece. This 

change was effected under the pressure of the common people, fallen little by 

little into a condition close to that of serfdom as a consequence of the increase 
in power of the aristocratic families. Once codified by legislators, of whom 
the most illustrious is Solon of Athens, the law was known by everyone and 

a tradition which until then had remained esoteric became a legal science sus- 

ceptible of modification by legal means. 

The author distinguishes five periods in the evolution of Greek law corre- 
sponding to the logical divisions of Greek history itself: primitive monarchy, 
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aristocracies, the age of the legislators, Athenian democracy, the Hellenistic 
age. A point whose importance is well brought out by the author is that the 
Athenian experience of a democratic regime had no direct influence on the 
general evolution of Greek law. Most of the Cities in fact passed directly 
from a local monarchic or aristocratic system to a universal regime in which 
all local authority had its source in the absolute power of the Macedonian 
monarchy. The contribution of Athens to the formation of law lies especially 
in the influence which her philosophers and thinkers exercised on the Roman 
In this sense the action of a Plato on the Romans, as on Hellenistic 


jurists. 
It was, of course, due to his oral teaching rather than 


law, was considerable. 


to his writings. 
It is interesting to learn that from the time of the primitive monarchy, as 


it appears in the poems of Homer, the true elements of future societies are 
present, that is, hereditary monarchic power, a council composed of the heads 
of the great families, lastly the agora or popular assembly, which contained 
in germ the democratic institutions of the future. 

The Athenian democracy, consolidated by Clisthenes at the end of the sixth 
century B.c., functioned for 150 years, that is, until the battle of Chaeronea 
which put an end to Greek independence. There are fundamental differences 
between this democracy and those of our times. Athenian laws, far less 
numerous than our modern laws, were inscribed on stones around the Agora 
and were fairly well known by all the citizens. These latter participated 
directly in judicial functions. The accused pleaded their own defense. Lastly, 
the laws were drawn up by legislative commissions chosen by the Assembly 
of which all the citizens were a part. 

The notion which held the most important place in the juridical specula- 
tions of the Greeks from the time of Hesiod down to the classic works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus was perhaps that of the natural law. The idea 
of an absolute, universal law dominating the particular laws of this or that 
people or society persisted throughout all the vicissitudes of Greek history. 
This conception later played a large part in the evolution of Roman law. 
Thus the natural law in certain cases could mitigate what was too rigorous 
in the imperfect laws of men. . 

A brief bibliography is appended to each chapter of this short work. The 
author shows not only a thorough competence on the special question of 
Greek legal science but also an admirable familiarity with all the aspects of 
Hellenic civilization. The book, published posthumously, is the testament 
of a learned master who states the essential in language as clear as it is 


It deserves to be read by all lovers of ancient Greece. 


elegant. 
Ernest Guy. 


New York City. 





